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i. THE CONSTANTINIAN FRIEZES: 

INFERRING INTENTIONS FROM THE 
| WORK OF ART 


Robert Grigg 


“Wun Arors Riesi claimed to see new artistic intentions reflected in 
~ the carving of the Constantinian friezes on the Arch of Constantine in 
Rome!—friezes which others held to be ‘decadent’—he gave rise to a 
controversy that has subsequently divided art historians. Some, like 
Eugénie Strong, Ernst Kitzinger, and D. E. Strong, have sided with 
Riegl by saying that the Constantinian friezes express new standards 
of art and new artistic intentions:? and others, like C. R. Morey and 
Bernard Berenson, have disputed that claim by arguing that the carvers 
of the reliefs were only poorly trained artisans, incapable of matching the 
artistic achievements of their predecessors.4 
Dating from about the turn of the century, this controversy by now 
has a rather long history. Nevertheless I fear there persists, even today, 
a long-standing commitment to certain untenable assumptions that have 
stalemated the controversy from its inception. My intent will be to 
unearth and to criticize some of these assumptions as they are manifest 
in D. E. Strong’s comparatively recent account of the Constantinian 
friezes.° In his account Strong argues that the friezes can only be ex- 
plained as the expression ofa new ‘aim and purpose’ and that they cannot 
be explained merely as the debasement of classical art, as Berenson 
thought they could be.* Although I have no wish to assess Berenson’s 
explanation at this time, I do intend to argue that Strong, in basing his 
account of the Constantinian friezes on the account traditionally given 
by Riegl’s followers, has been led into a serious oversight—an oversight 
a is the consequence of having inherited a mistaken. assumption 
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about what may be counted as evidence of an artist’s intention. In addi- 
tion I shall try to explain (plausibly, if not accurately) why this oversight 
has not been recognized for what it is. Hence my aims in writing this 
article, more directly stated, are two: on the one hand I want to show 


‘that Strong’s account is disqualified and must either be amended or 


abandoned (with implications for the accounts upon which it is based); 
and, on the other hand, by explaining the nature of the flaw in Strong’ s 
account and how that flaw might have been overlooked, I hope to give 
force to the warnings, issued from time to time, that art historians who 
fail critically to examine their methodological assumptions do so at 
considerable risk.’ l 

Riegl started this debate with essentially six claims: (1) that the 
following features of the Constantinian friezes were evidence of a rejec- 
tion of previous standards of art for new ones: the conspicuous place- 
ment of the Emperor Constantine in the centre of the panels that. portray 
his oration to the Senate and his largesse, the crystalline forms, the lively 
contrast of light and dark areas (especially vivid in the distance), the 
sharp isolation of the figures against a strongly shadowed background, 
and the evident disregard for correct proportion in the figures; (2) that 
proof of the existence of these new artistic standards (at least for late 
antiquity in general) was found in the writings of Neoplatonic philo- 
sophers, such as Plotinus, and in St. Augustine’ s theory of beauty; (3) 
that the stylistic principles expressed in the friezes were one with those 
expressed in contemporary architecture; (4) that previous value judge- 
ments of the reliefs were void because artists were working within a new 
set of artistic standards, from the point of view of which their work 
must be judged; (5) that when judged from the point of view of these 
new standards the friezes were successful; (6) that the reliefs: were the 
expression of a final phase of ancient art that was needed in order to 
clear the path for later artistic conceptions and that was made necessary 
by inevitable changes in man’s perception of the world.’ 

Although not uniformly so, three of these claims tend to be ignored 
by Riegl s followers. His claim to have supporting literary evidence is 
ignored, in part, I think, because he discussed this evidence independently 
of specific works of art such as the Constantinian friezes and in part be- 
cause he never gave satisfying answers to the obvious—but important— 
questions: Did Plotinus and St. Augustine really believe that their aes- 
thetic theories were exemplified by the kind of figure carving exhibited 
in the Constantinian friezes but not that exhibited in ‘classical’ monu- 
ments? Did artists in late antiquity actually hold the aesthetic theories of 
these two thinkers? It is difficult to defend affirmative answers to these 


‘questions. The abandonment of two other claims reflects a gradual 
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change in the practice of art-history: art historians today, by and large, 
do not a priori expect to find common stylistic principles underlying 
works of art in different media, such as sculpture and architecture;* nor 
do they attempt to explain stylistic changes either as if they were needed 
for the realization of some overarching historical plan or as if they were ` 
caused by changes in man’s perception of the world.1° The remaining 
claims, however, are often repeated—if not literally, at least in spirit. 
The friezes, it is typically argued, reflect ‘new positive intentions’ or 
‘standards’; classical standards were ‘deliberately rejected’ in favour of 
these new standards; figures were deliberately made squat and mis- 
proportioned; thus previous judgements of the friezes as ‘decadent’, 
merely the result of unskilled and clumsy workmanship, must be re- 
jected; instead, the carving of the friezes must be judged eminently 
successful. 

Significantly, in making these claims about the Constantinian friezes 
Riegl’s followers appear satisfied simply to point out certain features of 
the design and then to characterize those features as suitable for express- 
ing some idea, or for making some impression, or for having some effect 
upon us—as long, that is, as the idea or the impression or the effect in 
some way seems expressive of the age in which the friezes were created. 
D. E. Strong’s interpretation of the panel portraying the largesse of 
Constantine is both typical in this regard and recent: 

An effect of symbolic unreality achieved by gesture and expression is enhanced by 
the unnatural style of the figures with their large heads and sketchy bodies enveloped 
in drapery carved in deep and narrow fold lines and producing strong effects of light 
and dark. Repetition and rigid planning give to this scene . . . a permanence and 


symbolic quality which expresses in its own strange way the character and feeling of 
the age... 1 


And, of the friezes in general, Strong writes: 


The aim and purpose of the reliefs are now different . . .; by the rejection of classical 
modelling and ideal proportions . . . the insignificance of human beings and the 
solemn majesty of the emperor are both vividly expressed. 


These characterizations and claims are apparently offered as reasons why 
‘the confident style of the Constantinian reliefs cannot be explained, as 
Bernard Berenson recently tried to do, as illustrating nothing more than 
the decline of classical form’#* Implicit in this argument, therefore, is a 
pivotal assumption about what may be counted as evidence against 
Berenson’s explanation and in favour of its chief rival, the explanation 
which construes the friezes as the expression of a new ‘aim and purpose’. 
I now want to make this assumption explicit by clarifying the nature of 
Strong’s claims and by discussing the kind of evidence required for their 
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At the outset it must be admitted that the friezes accommodate 
Strong’s interpretation: they can be seen as an expression of the ‘in- 
significance of human beings and the solemn majesty of the emperor’. 
And for many, no doubt, if interpreted in this way the friezes will prove 

‘more rewarding to look at than if explained solely as the result of 
clumsy workmanship. Strong, however, is not merely recommending 
that the friezes be viewed in a way that is likely to be rewarding. He 
certainly seems to be describing a past action when he writes of a ‘re- 
jection of classical modelling’. And he regards Berenson’s explanation 
as incompatible with his own account, although he need not regard it as 
such if he intends his own account simply as a recommendation to take 
the friezes in a certain way. It would seem, therefore, that Strong is ex- 
plaining why the carvers designed the friezes as they did. But in that 
case some evidence must be offered that the carvers had in mind the ex- 
pressive aims that Strong seems to think they had. Judging from what 
he has written, Strong presumably would contend that his explanation 
is justified by two observations, both of which are indeed defensible: 
(1) it fits the design of the friezes as noted above; (2) it fits our expecta- 
tions of the kinds of ideas which men then may have wanted to express 
on an imperial monument. Assuming that these two observations are 
true, do they support an inference about what the carvers intended to 
express in carving the friezes as they did? I think they do not. And I shall 
now try to explain why. To begin with it would be a mistake to assume 
that, because one’s interpretation is accommodated by the design of a 
work of art, one has found what the artist intended the work of art to 
express: works of art, considered solely from the point of view of their 
design, can be interpreted in markedly varied ways, can be taken to be 
the expression of a diversity of beliefs and attitudes.® Thus in selecting 
the interpretation that was intended from other interpretations that are 
equally plausible, with respect to the design of the work of art (for in- 
stance, where a figure in a relief panel can be seen as either a man or a 
statue), the work of art is neutral, The selection must be made on the 
basis of other evidence. In that case would it suffice in making this selec- 
tion to know what the artist may have wanted to express in the work of 
art? Would it, for example, suffice to know that men may have wanted 
to express on an imperial monument what Strong claims they did? The 
answer, I believe, is that it would not; for one still would not know— 
and this is the crucial point—that the artists would have wanted to ex- 
press it by carving the friezes in the particular way they did. What is 
missing in Strong’s argument, to put it precisely, is knowledge that 
artists of that time, in such circumstances, actually would have regarded 
the style of the Constantinian friezes as an appropriate means of exprgss- 
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ing the ‘insignificance of human beings and the solemn majesty of the 
emperor’. And until further knowledge of this sort is available, it would: 
seem impossible to infer from the design of the Constantinian friezes 
that they were intended to express that which Strong claims they were. 

My objection to Strong’s argument in no way challenges the art his- 
torian’s ability to infer what a work of art was intended to express from 
its design. It does, however, demonstrate that this ability exists only 
when other evidence is available; and that, in turn, raises the question: 
What must this other evidence be evidence of? The answer, I think, can 
be stated straightforwardly: it must be evidence of the wants (most 
broadly conceived) and beliefs that jointly would explain the formation 
of the intention to design a work of art in the particular way in which it 
was designed; for the fact that an artist wanted to express something (E) 
in a work of art explains the formation of his intention to design the 
work of art in some particular way (D) only if he believed that in the 
circumstances the realization of D was a good way of expressing E.1¢ 
Consequently, by assuming as he does that the artists of the Constan- 
tinian friezes wanted to express the ‘insignificance of human beings and 
the solemn majesty of the emperor’, Strong is correspondingly obliged 
to give evidence of the existence of their belief that in the circumstances 
the rejection of ‘classical modelling and ideal proportions’ was a good 
way of expressing it. But Strong gives no evidence of such a belief; and, 
furthermore, does not even seem aware that he must do so in order to 
justify his claim—a surprising omission since anyone who claims to 
possess historical knowledge must be prepared to support those claims 
with evidence: ‘. . . historical knowledge is, by definition, knowledge 
about the past that is based on evidence’.”” 

This I think suffices to demonstrate that Strong’s explanation is 
seriously flawed as it now stands. Why Strong failed to recognize it as 
such is another question—and a very interesting one at that. Possibly he 
was misled in the following way: when art critics (and art historians who 
act as ctitics) interpret works of art, their interest frequently is not only 
in finding an interpretation which fits the describable features of the 
work of art, and to some degree its historical background, but also in 
finding an interpretation which makes the work of art worth looking at 
(at least from the point of view of their own appreciative preferences).1® 
In his history of Carolingian art, for instance, Roger Hinks gives an 
interpretation which clearly is not to be taken as a historical claim, but 
rather as a critical interpretation, designed to animate the work of art in 
a way that the author no doubt conceives of as rewarding: ‘In the re- 
markable [Carolingian] ivory at Darmstadt representing the Virgin and 
th¢ Apostles witnessing the Ascension the figures are packed together in 
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a dense crowd which . . . seems like a tiny detachment broken away 
from an infinitely large struggling mass of humanity’? Admittedly, the 
ivory accommodates Mr. Hinks’s interpretation and perhaps, viewed as 
he recommends, it will prove more rewarding to look at than if inter- 
preted merely as an Ascension. Yet in spite of the harmless nature of his 
interpretation (it could hardly be mistaken for a historical claim), the 
desire underlying it so frequently causes trouble in art history that two 
distinctions are warranted. First, claims about what works of art can be 
seen as, i.e. what they are appropriate for expressing, are not historical 
claims. Thus they could not be art-historical claims. They are not claims 
about the occurrence of past thoughts and actions which enable one to 
understand how works of art came to be what they are (or were). 
Second, the desire to provide other viewers with an aesthetic reward is 
not only irrelevant in art history (which, to be history at all, must aim at 
providing historical understanding); it can in fact lead those who are 
practising art history to come to conclusions which are more securely 
grounded on wishes than on reason or evidence. For example, with dis- 
tressing frequency one finds art historians (and art critics who act as 
historians) inferring what works of art were intended to express from a 
consideration of the appropriateness of their design for the expression of 
beliefs that, in a desirable way, seem characteristic of the milieu in which 
the works of art were produced. This inference is exemplified, as E. H. 
Gombrich points out, by the ‘widely held assumption . . . that the so- 
called transcendentalism of medieval art [its schematic, unrealistic style] 
is a direct reflection of transcendental metaphysics’.?° Inferences such as 
this one can undoubtedly be used to provide interpretations that heighten 
the aesthetic value of the work of art; but they are, nevertheless, illicit 
inferences (to say nothing of the frequent impossibility of reconciling 
them with the evidence). It simply does not follow from the fact that a 
work of art is suitable for the expression of some belief (say, a religious, 
political, or philosophical belief) that it was intended to express that 
belief. Nor is it helpful even to know that the artist actually held the 
belief in question. This becomes evident as soon as it is recognized that 
the concept of belief has an important connexion with the concept of 
rationality. Bruce Aune, in his Knowledge, Mind, and Nature, makes this 
connexion explicit: ‘. . . the word “belief” belongs to that peculiar 
explanatory framework, enshrined in everyday discourse and applied 
primarily to human actions, in which the word “reasoning” is funda- 
mental . . . to credit a man with a belief is . . . to credit him with a 
reason for acting—a reason for saying and doing’.#! This enables one to 
see why attempts to link the beliefs an artist might have held to his 
creation of a work of art are sometimes misconceived. It is clear, yor 
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example, that beliefs which are purely religious, political or philo- 
sophical do not, of themselves, give the artist a reason for designing 
works of-art in any particular way. They are not about the way works 
of art ought to be designed. They give the artist a reason for designing 
works of art in some particular way only if the artist believes that they 
do.?? And that belief, of course, is an additional, quite different belief. It 
is, indeed, a belief about the way works of art ought to be designed. 
Failure to recognize this important distinction, joined with the desire to 
help others view the Constantinian friezes in a rewarding way and the 
failure to distinguish between art criticism and art history, I should guess 
are what blinded Strong to the fact that his explanation is incomplete as 
it now stands. What is needed to complete it is evidence that the artists 
of the Constantinian friezes were likely to have believed that, in the 
circumstances facing them, the rejection of ‘classical modelling and ideal 
proportions’ was a good way of expressing that which Strong claims 
they wanted to express. 

This objection to Strong’s argument of course promises to reopen the 
debate. But perhaps it may also eventually help to bring it to a conclu- 
sion; for there never was hope of a settlement as long as it was unclear 
what evidence was needed to justify the claim that new artistic aims 
were expressed in the Constantinian friezes. Now at least it is clear what 
evidence is required. Whether such evidence is available or not is another 
problem—but one which ought to be manageable. 
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Raymond Durgnat 


AN ALTERNATIVE, and, if more cumbersome, more exact, title for this 
piece might be: “Art as Sounding~Board for the Audience’. Its concern 
is a pattern of assumptions as to the relationship between artist, art- 
work and audience which is often made in aesthetic theory and, indeed, 
in educated discussion of the arts. Wherever art, and aesthetics, are taken 
seriously it is natural to assume that the artist is to be taken seriously; 
that the task of the audience is to prepare itself to take the artist seriously; 
and that the task of the artist is to consider not his audience, but his art. 

When this assumption is reversed, and the question asked: What is the 
obligation of artist to audience? then its full force is often downgraded 
by implications of compromise, of pandering, of entertaining. The sug- 
gestion seems to be that an artist who asks himself what his audience 
will think will betray his vision or his art (although it is quite possible 
that many works of art may actually have been improved by the artist’s 
awareness of the reactions of an audience whom he can expect to consist 
of his peers rather than his inferiors). The question of an artist’s obliga- 
tions to satisfy his audience is usually raised either in traditionalist pro- 
test against avant-garde and innovation or in what we might, for short- 
hand, call the ‘commercial’, ‘Pop’ or mass media arts—by the showmen 
or craftsmen of Hollywood, of Lime Grove, of Denmark Street, and 
Madison Avenue. Neo-classical theories whose tendency lies the same 
way have generally been shunted to a limbo where, in the light of the 
Romantic reaction against the social values they involved, they have 
been noted and amusedly patronized. Yet the showmen and craftsmen 
of the mass media have something to offer aesthetic theory—and that is 
the intensity with which they have posed, and attempted to follow up, 
far more deeply than the universities have ever done or than individual 
artists have had the time or the means to do, the question of why people 
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flock to the kinds of art they do. Indeed they offer a rehabilitation of 
Neo-classical theory. Many students and other young people seriously 
concerned with the arts find themselves in a kind of cultural crossfire. 
Able to enjoy Pop songs, more conversant with cinematographic than 
with literary culture, they have grown up to feel at home with the mass 
media rather than to fear or desire them. The question whether TV de- 
grades one’s taste becomes largely academic since, if so, their taste is 
already degraded. They may be simultaneously thinking of working in 
media, or idioms, or frames of reference, which, for whatever reason, 
have in fact a restricted audience of initiates. Lawrence Alloway spoke 
of finding himself almost a split personality as a consumer of, on the one 
hand, Yesterday by the Beatles and, on the other, Analytical Cubism. 
Involved in this dichotomy, whose many aspects can’t be separated out 
here, is the assumption that Pop culture is not serious because the artist 
has to please his audience. Another corollary is the difficulty experienced 
by academic theories in the face of the evident fact that the mass public 
regularly prefers the third-rate or second-rate artwork to the first-rate, 
and the academic tendency to take refuge, sometimes in improbable 
idealism to the effect that the public would prefer the best if it saw more 
of it, sometimes in theories that this natural preference has been degraded 
by purveyors of the evilly inferior, sometimes in pessimistic deductions 
that audiences are incurably perverse or stupid. But if we break away 
from academic aesthetics we might find that quality per se is simply 
irrelevant to this preference. Other factors apply, whose importance we 
shall here attempt to show. 

Let us indicate two groups of aesthetic theory which have fixed the 
attention of academic aesthetics too rigidly on the question of intrinsic 
quality. The first might be labelled ‘communication theories’, the 
second ‘self-expression theories’. 

The term ‘communication theories’ implies that the artist has had 
some sort of emotion or experience or vision or attitude which he feels 
he must share with someone else, i.e. an audience. What his actual 
motives are, doesn’t matter. He may share because he feels it'll enrich 
their lives, or because he just wants to get it off his own chest, or because 
he wants to shout the truth from the housetops, or because he thinks the 
best way to hide the truth from himself is to make everyone else believe 
his lies. But whatever his motives, the main thing is that the work of art 
he produces is meant as a statement, as a picture, as a symbol of, as in- 
formation about, a state of mind which he thinks is important. It needn’t 
be autobiographical information, of course. He may be trying to express 
landscape for its own sake, in a genuinely extroverted way, or if he’s a 
novelist he may be trying to show you someone else’s character and pot 
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his own. In both cases he is using his own mind simply as an inter- 
mediary between his subject and his audience. None the less whether he 
means to express himself or something else, an inevitable link is that he 
takes something out of his own mind and puts it into yours. Basically, 
he is speaking out to someone else. 

Now it may be that the best way to create a work of art is to forget 
about the spectators and to concentrate on the work of art itself, to en- 
sure that it’s clear and true. None the less, at the back of the artist’s mind, 
determining his form, there is this concern with ‘getting something 
over’ even if only to the ideal audience. Flaubert said he wrote, not for 
the masses, but for his amis inconnus, his ‘unknown friends’ in other 
countries and centuries. So however small and exclusive his audience, 
however much the artist demands from his audience, his real urge is to 
communicate something to someone. 

A rather separate theory from this might be called the ‘self “expression’ 
theory. By this theory the artist is working to objectify his experience or 
vision. He wants to achieve its transposition or crystallization into art, 
but he isn’t concerned with whether anyone else will see it or understand 
it. His artwork is a private diary that isn’t meant to be published, or even 
kept. It is, so to speak, the outcome of, or a move in, a ‘private war’ 
within the artist. He’s making an effort to understand and control a 
disturbing experience, or perhaps he’s setting out to have the experience 
via the act of creation. He uses the act of creation as an ‘arena’ in which 
he can let loose the disturbing forces within him—let them loose in 
symbolical form (perhaps rehearsing a real letting-loose?) and bring 
them into a relationship with himself and with the controlling parts of 
his personality. When the artwork is finished, so is his interest in it. So 
long as the work of art is a suitable container for his tensions while he’s 
working on it, he’s quite unconcerned whether it speaks to anyone else. 
Jackson Pollock and Karel Appel are possibly examples, fundamentally, 
of this sort of artist. Often in Action Painting it’s not the painting that 
matters but the action, which is why Action Painting led to happenings, 
that is actions that left no trace at all. The Chinese poet wrote exquisite 
verses on paper out of which he immediately made paperboats and set 
them sailing downstream to the sea, the sea of oblivion. Jacques Prévert, 
the Parisian poet, wrote much of his poetry in cafés, on napkins or table- 
cloths, which were retrieved by friends. Surrealism implies on the part 
of the artist a self-absorption such that the unconscious expresses itself 
without regard for comprehensibility. The work of art is, so to speak, a 
by-product, an offcut, a bonus, an optional extra, to this inner process 
of self-therapy, self-discovery, self-stabilization and/or self-liberation. 

The fact that the artist then goes out to sell his artwork doesn’t prove 
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he’s very concerned about communicating. Maybe he feels he might as 
well have some profit from his work as not. But he doesn’t really mind 
whether the spectator sees in it the same-things that he sees in it himself. 
He’s quite happy to be misunderstood. And this seems true of many 
artists whose work gives the impression of being clear and lucid, as if 
they had set out to communicate. Critics with rival or contradictory 
interpretations may quarrel to and fro over their work. Yet these artists 
keep silent. Asked about their work’s moral or meaning or theme or 
area of reference, such artists just say: “Oh, I don’t know really, I think 
it should mean what each spectator wants it to mean.’ Sometimes they 
may just be trying to protect their work of art against people who 
want to come along and make it too cut-and-dried, to short-circuit the 
tensions of its ambiguities, but sometimes too they really don’t care. 
They think of their creation as almost a natural object, a living thing, 
like a sunrise or a kaleidoscopic pattern, or clouds or flames, in which 
everyone can see his own faces, a thing to enjoy in his own way, 
not particularly in the artist’s. In fact we express our admiration for 
Shakespeare by saying that he’s universal, that he has a different meaning 
for every age and time. And to say a different meaning, in this sense, is 
tantamount to saying a different experience. Suppose Mr. A as a result 
of his experiences during a performance of Hamlet advances a rather 
Freudian interpretation, and says: ‘Ah, I see, this play is about a man 
who can’t kill his wicked uncle because of his own guilt-feeling about 
his Oedipal desire to sleep with his mother.’ Whereupon Mr. B comes 
along and says: ‘Ah, no, this play is about a thoughtful intellectual who’s 
too sensitive to be effective in the cynical world of politics.’ Then, it 
would seem, Mr. A’s experience of the play has been very different from 
Mr. B’s. So it’s arguable how far even this very explicit play of Shake- 
speare’s does communicate. At best it communicates to a limited extent. 
And it also seems that a great deal goes on between the play and the 
spectator’s mind that isn’t part of the communication set-up. Well, 
where does this extra come from? Maybe in the case of Hamlet the 
Oedipus complex was in Shakespeare’s mind on the unconscious level. I 
suspect it probably was. But it does seem that works of art are often 
visited with meanings that weren’t in the artist’s mind at any level. 
They’re read into the work of art by the spectator. Because in aesthetic 
theories it is often under-emphasized that the spectator has his feelings 
too. He’s not a blank page waiting for the artist to write a message on 
him. He has put himself in the position of a spectator for a definite 
reason—so that someone or something will express his feelings for him. 
Just as the artist’s feelings drove him to create a work of art, so it was the 
spectator’s feelings which drove him to contact, to open himself to, the 
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work of art. He too has his emotions that he wants to unleash, experiences 
he wants to feel are shared by others, values he’s anxious to see asserted. 
His mind is dynamic and active. It so to speak leaps out and tries to find a 
congenial expression of itself in the work of art, even before it’s looked 
at it properly. The spectator’s mind works on the work of art to create 
out of it the work of art which it feels it wants for its own needs, It’s - 
like a famished tiger poised to pounce. 

And, indeed, upon reflection, the spectator has no other way of 
proceeding. Let us suppose an able artist has made every attempt to 
communicate an important emotional experience, and suppose also that 
the spectator is an ‘unknown friend’ who has resolved that above every- 
thing else he really wants to share that emotional experience. The perfect 
communication set-up. The object of the work of art is to transfer a rich 
bundle of complex feelings from the artist’s head to the spectator’s. 
Now whether the artist lived 400 years before the spectator was born or 
whether the two had coffee together that morning, makes no difference. 
The only link now between artist and spectator is the art object itself. 
And it contains no actual thoughts or feelings whatsoever. Maybe while 
reading a poem or seeing a film one has a feeling that there are emotions 
in it which rush out and overwhelm one. But in fact, however carefully 
one examines the page, however slowly one runs the film, however 
closely one peers at the canvas, no actual thoughts or feelings are to be 
found. There are no characters in a film. There are in a film patterns of 
light and shade which the mind interprets as people. On those people’s 
faces are expressions which the mind, drawing on its experience of how 
people behave, interprets as signs of emotion. There are two layers of 
interpretation. Let us stress that the spectator can interpret a work of art 
only by drawing on his own experience. In other words the spectator is 
creating a great deal of it himself. 

The spectator watching Hamlet can make sense of the words, the ideas 
and the situations only by reference to what he himself has learned 
about words, ideas, situations. And since any two different spectators 
have had different experiences of life, then it’s inevitable that one man’s 
Hamlet is going to be different from another’s. Now there are also points 
of similarity because the community, and culture, exist in order to en- 
sure that we all have some similar feelings, common reference points (if 
we didn’t we couldn’t communicate with one another). As others have 
pointed out, communication isn’t a process whereby A, for artist, 
pushes his own feelings into S, for spectator, much as Aunt Aggie sends 
rockcakes through the post, with the same feelings as came out of the 
oven being popped into the mouth. What happens, I suggest, is that A 
says something —it may be ‘Help’ or Wow’ or ‘Ugh’—and he hopes that 
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that will remind S of his feelings when he said ‘Help’ or ‘Wow’ or 
‘Ugh’. He emits symbols which he hopes will have a resonance in S’s 
experience. A sonnet is more complicated than ‘Help’ or ‘Wow’—it tells, 
say, a complex structure of complex experiences. But the principle is the 
same. And works of art which seem to be saying something new to us 
are, I suggest, first evoking familiar experiences, or ideas, or whatever, 
and then arranging them in unexpected combinations, so that out of the 
clashing and merging new experiences arise. But built out of old ones. 
So that art may resemble teaching as an aid to maturation. 

The spectator may often be unable to find anything in his own mind ` 
parallel to what was in the artist’s. Suppose you're reading a novel, 
written around 1810, and the author describes the heroine as wearing, 
for example, ‘an emerald green dress with the skirt full and graceful in 
the very latest fashion’. Now the author and his public probably had a 
clear picture of that fashion in their mind’s eye. But we may not know 
what was the latest fashion in 1810. Would a ‘full’ skirt mean full-bell- 
shaped, or full-with-padded-hips, or full with a high or a low or a 
natural waist, and what sort of material would that sort of dress be made 
from, and what shades of dye colour were available in those days? What 
at first seemed a vivid description of a dress is in fact very vague. It felt 
vivid because emerald green is a vivid colour (and has emphatic emo- 
tional connotations). But visually that picture is extremely vague—a 
sort of bright green blob, whose contours are probably some sort of 
compromise between one’s very vague idea of early-nineteenth-century 
fashion, but with the general proportions and decoration very like what 
we would think graceful today. 

Costume may seem a minor detail, although it suggests how much 
everyday detail we miss, distort or misunderstand in literature. But 
similar discrepancies must, it is clear, arise in all matters of intellectual 
and emotional styles, norms, implications and areas of reference. 
Shakespeare without scholarship is not Shakespeare at all. One can 
illustrate the point, amusingly, by the freakish, but striking, example, 
cited by T. R. Henn in The Apple & The Spectroscope and adduced by 
Sheila Dawson in an article with the suggestive title, Infinite Types of 
Ambiguity? Macbeth argues with himself: 


Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu'd against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, hors’d _ 
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Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 


And falls on the other. 


It even evoked some of the physical sensations of night-flying. For 
example, office was RAF slang for cockpit, so Duncan being ‘so clear in 
his great office’ suggested the pilot sitting high up in his great Perspex 
cabin. There is of course an astonishing double meaning in ‘the deep 
damnation of his taking off’. ‘Striding the blast’ reminded him of the 
aircraft over the target, with its bomb doors open, that is ‘astride’ the 
explosions. The ‘sightless couriers of the air’ are a squadron of bombers 
flying at a great height in cloud. Moreover, ‘angels’ was codeword for 
‘height’, also ‘angels’ phonetically suggested ‘engines’, so that ‘his 
virtues will plead like angels, Trumpet-tongued’, suggested the roar of 
the engines revving up. Given such reference points, the double meaning 
of the remaining lines is highly apt. That’s an extreme and freakish case. 
But at least it suggests how separate artist and spectator are, how each is 
on his own and, more important, how the spectator’s own experience is 
inseparably woven into the work of art as he sees it. 

The comforting notion of art as ‘universal’ in meaning and appeal is 
challenged not only by such familiar phenomena as the long eclipse of 
John Donne, or misreadings of perennially popular classics, but by the 
extent to which any work of art is part of the cultural reference net- 
works of its time, and of an ongoing argument whose steps can only be 
retraced by special efforts which it would be absurd to expect from more 
than a tiny minority. The famous case is Beethoven. At the time he was 
writing, his massive chords, his insistent, thunderous qualizy, many of 
his harmonies, were completely new in music. He struck contemporaries 
as not simply ‘romantic’, but positively barbaric. He grated on the 
nerves. Now that his music has the status of a classic his sounds are the 
sounds on which many of us learn musical appreciation. They thus come 
to strike us as a ‘norm’ of civilized music. It’s only by studying the con- 
ventions of its time that we can begin to rediscover the music as it 
really is, or was. This isn’t to say that Beethoven as the Prom hearties 
hear him is meaningless or valueless or pernicious. Far from it. But it is 
diluted, “Georgian’ Beethoven. It’s doubtful whether the historically 
aware process of ‘making allowances’ restores the original experience 
rather than, at best, a wrong-end-of-the-telescope glimpse of it. l 

Often, of course, we may make allowances intuitively, quickly and 
unsęlfconsciously. One has to allow to F. R. Leavis and I. A. Richards 
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that the correct and careful reading of the text in itself is surprisingly 
rare (as our theory of the co-creative spectator would suggest) and re- 
veals far more than many footnote fanatics tend to allow. One doubts 
whether any reader ever deduced the Elizabethan word-picture simply 
by reading Shakespeare, or the relevance between the Emperor and 
Empress of Lilliput and the reigning monarch of Swift’s time. And 
Apollinaire, who knew and presented the Cubists, hardly understood, 
in a real pictorial sense, what.they were doing. So much for unaided 
‘intuition’. In the case of contemporary works, or works relating to our 
own cultural tradition, the footnotes are in our head already from our 
sharing a common culture and experience. Otherwise it’s surprising how 
often passages which seemed merely padding or rhetoric turn out to be 
the cruxes of the work. So to the proposition that great art is universal 
one might, with stoicism, oppose the proposition that great art is often 
kept alive only by the iron lung of scholarship and very few can file past 
its bedside. The difficulty is not in appreciating alien art, but in recreating 
it. It begins to seem that whereas high culture’s currently prevalent 
aesthetic theories assume that the artist is active and the spectator passive, 
in fact the artist is active and the spectator is active too. And if their 
activities don’t exactly overlap, they’re bound to collide somewhere in 
the middle of the work of art. Further, academic theories also tend to 
assume that the spectator goes to the work of art to see what the artist 
has to tell him. Sometimes he has this attitude. But sometimes, I think, 
he doesn’t—he goes to the work of art hoping to find a realm in which 
he can let his own feelings rip, and never mind the artist. He wants to 
see himself expressed. 

This suggests there may be a very important “ale for a third sort of 
artist. He aims neither to communicate his own individual feelings to 
others, nor to give himself a workout in artistic activity, but to express 
other people’s feelings for them. It’s true that he can only know their 
feelings via his own. It’s true that he’s not an objective machine and that 
his own feelings are bound to influence his picture of theirs. None the 
less he uses his own feelings as a way of tracking other people’s. His self- 
expression is accidental, one almost feels he would like to be invisible. A 
good critic is such an artist. In interpreting a work of art he strains every 
antenna to catch and bring out the artist’s meanings. He struggles to 
become completely transparent to someone else’s feelings, and yet to 
explore those feelings in a subtle, complex and incisive way. He is, in 
his way, an artist of the sort who like to express other people for them. 
Of course he has his own motives for doing this, but those motives he 
doesn’t express. Nor is he passive to the artists he loves. His expression of 
the artist’s views will include criticism, that is the noting of faultsand 
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contradictions and evasions and exaggerations; but, again, relative to 
the artist’s feelings as well as to the critic’s. 
Such expressive but ‘impersonal’ art has a long and distinguished his- 
tory. The composer of a Mass may intend to express the congregation’s 
devotion rather than his own agnosticism. An architect may well aspire 
to embody the spirit of an age, of which his own spirit is merely a re- 
presentative unit. Bach seems to have been an artist of this sort, Moliére 
another, in being content to express society to, and for, society, and re- 
main serenely anonymous themselves. To over-simplify: artists who 
set out to communicate their own feelings, come hell and high water, 
create a Romantic age, whereas artists who set out to express society to 
and for society may have a more classical tone. Less intensity, perhaps, 
because they are less spontaneous. But what they lose in intensity they 
often gain in balance, because they’re used to looking at things from 
many points of view. For Pope, the English Neo-classical poet, the pur- 
pose of poetry is to say “What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
pressed.’ A case of marginal product differentiation as between platitude 
and genius? Or of friendly co-existence? Literary tradition above all 
tends to emphasize the Romantic view of the artist and his self-expres- 
sion, the mass media function mainly on the basis of the classical view.* 
The Hollywood film director King Vidor, while recognized by critical 
opinion as very much an individualist, none the less expresses this credo 
of the ‘social’ artist. (One should perhaps remark that King Vidor 
directed such films as The Crowd, The Big Parade, and Duel in the Sun, 
while David Selznick produced such films as Gone With the Wind and 
The Third Man.) In the course of discussing American cinema admission 
prices Vidor writes: 
David Selznick once queried me concerning the ‘icebox element’ in one of my pic- 
tures. By this he meant the thought and discussion that a good film ought to provoke 
when the family returns home for the midnight snack . . . a film should be good 
enough to provide a take-home dividend worth pondering over and enjoying 
afterwards as well as during. . . . Elmer Rice the playwright once said, “As a dramatist’s 
intellect grows, his audience becomes smaller.’ I don’t wholly concur with Mr. Rice 
because I believe that no subject is over the heads of an audience if it is told simply, 
clearly and sincerely . . . but a film story must find a sympathetic understanding in 
the mind and emotions of the man who will bring it to life, and he must be able to 
translate and interpret those ideas so that they will engender a reaction in thé minds 
and ideas of the audience. . . . I will not deny that it is a great satisfaction to know 
that people are standing in line to see one of my films. 

And this is the sentence that I'd like to underline: ‘I am constantly in 


* The world of the visual arts is more aware of the impersonal artist, for a variety of 
reasons, including the medieval heritage of anonymous religious art, the links with such 
applied or decorative arts as architecture and pottery and, particularly in England, the 
separation between universities and art schools. 
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search of a story that will so fulfil the needs and aspirations of the public 
that word-of-mouth advertising will fill the theatres for months on end.’ 
For Vidor the film is there to be an honest expression of the audience. 

Of course there’s also the corrupt form of this, the film or Pop lyric 
which just goes for an easy response. But maybe we can be too conscious 
of the corrupt and the hack, too little conscious of the extent to which 
the artist’s only contact with his audience is via their feelings, and that 
it’s quite reasonable of an audience to expect a work of art to give its 
feelings a field-day. High culture, concerned with the quality of a work 
of art in itself, keeps directing our attention to what’s on the canvas, 
what's on the page, objectively. And that’s necessary. But after all the 
meaning of a work of art isn’t really in the canvas, or on the page, it’s in 
the mind, it’s in people’s reactions to it, in their deductions from it, in 
their responses. And maybe we should also look, when thinking about 
art, at its ‘resonance’, at the vibrations which it provokes in people’s 
minds. To take a deliberately crude example, a couple of lines from a 
current Pop song, Wives and Lovers. Advice to wives: 


Don’t see him off with your hair still in curlers, 
Or you may never see him again. 


Their charge is the idea of everyday assumptions, ‘curlers are good 
enough for hubby’, and his muted distaste, suddenly blossoming out 
into its full potentiality. This choice is deliberate of a lyric which has no 
grace or wit or second meaning or subtlety about it at all, no finesse, but 
still has a valid emotional resonance. And a great deal of popular art is 
genuinely, and, in its way, deservedly, popular because despite all its 
banalities and clichés it keeps hitting off this resonance, of the spectator’s 
frustrated wishes, obstinate hopes, secret fears and so on. 

Hollywood showmanship, for all its defects of omission and commis- 
sion, offers us a golden treasury of examples, from which one may select 
the stars whose popularity is relatively independent of acting ability in 
the conventional sense. The tendency of uncomprehending outsiders— 
‘parachutists’ from high culture—is to explain their popularity, dismis- 
sively, by imputing omnipotence to the power of publicity or the public’s 
preference for glamour. Kim Novak’s roles may be typified by her 
playing of a dance-hall hostess (read: ‘prostitute’) in The Man with the 
Golden Arm, where she helps junkie Frank Sinatra do a self-imposed 
cold-turkey cure. The secret of her appeal is her heavy, frozen per- 
sonality. In the words of a psychologist: “Girls like Kim Novak, Marilyn 
Monroe and Jayne Mansfield . . . all reflect the times we are living in. 
They are blobs, faceless wonders, poor lost souls that go well with an 
era that suffers from loss of identity. They are part of the folk-hero image 
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of our times . . . they seem to belong nowhere, to come from nowhere, 
to have no father or mother, figuratively speaking and sometimes 
literally... .’ Indeed The Man with the Golden Arm is very much a story 
of two lost, lonely souls, adult babes-in-the-wood, only instead of the 
wood it’s the big city’s asphalt jungle. . . . Kim’s great days are possibly 
over now, but her impact was extraordinary in films like Jeanne Eagels 
and Pal Joey. Years before Antonioni and Godard had started the intelli- 
gentsia talking about alienation, the whole syndrome was there, in her 
screen personality. Similarly in 1950 Elizabeth Taylor, in such films as 
A Place in the Sun, seemed just a pretty face with a rather prim, suburban 
personality. Nor was she a particularly popular star. But she began to 
become really popular when she started playing ladies with sexual 
problems, including two Tennessee Williams heroines, in Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof and Suddenly Last Summer. From the strictest canons of realism 
this prim suburban miss couldn’t, as critics hastened to point out, be 
more miscast than as Tennessee Williams heroines. But that miscasting 
is the meaning of the films. If Elizabeth Taylor is Miss Suburbia 1960, 
then the plays, being about sexual confusion, perplexity, disgust and 
fears, are about Miss Suburbia in the audience reacting to the Kinsey 
report, to the new spread of Freud’s ideas, to the New Morality. Even 
that unlucky and unsuccessful epic Cleopatra had, in conception, a topical 
significance—after all, Cleopatra was a sexually emancipated female 
tycoon in an affluent society, with an unlimited expense account. It’s a 
fair rule-of-thumb that if a certain personality, or a certain theme, or a 
certain style, becomes genuinely popular with the public, there’s always 
a reason for it in terms of ‘resonance’—it expresses them. This doesn’t 
mean it becomes an exact repetition of reality. It often depicts improved 
reality—incorporating wish fulfilment (Elizabeth Taylor being an un- 
usually glamorous Miss Suburbia), or with added melodrama, or senti- 
mentality. And these elements may very seriously distort the realism of 
a film’s picture of life. But even thesé distortions seem to have a geniune 
resonance for they express an intensity of feeling, a yearning for dignity, 
style and opportunity too often frustrated by the realities of living. 
Certainly much modern ‘high culture’ art deals with these areas of 
experience. But a second difficulty seems to be that its idioms are often: 
unfamiliar or difficult or uncongenial to the mass of the population. To 
take one favourite issue, it’s often said that modern painting is unpopular 
with the masses because the masses expect photographic realism of the 
crudest sort. But it’s doubtful whether they do. If we turn to Bristow, the 
comic strip in the Evening Standard—a comic strip which is very interest- 
ing because its appeal is entirely in its reflection of the boring and petty, 
niggling and humiliating aspects of office life—we notice that Bristow 
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often has two-eyes-in-one~profile, like a Picasso character. And it seems 
to chime in with the undignified absurdity, a certain disjunction of 
human dignity, a certain shiftiness, which the stories involve. The public 
accepts and enjoys this without any difficulty. The difficulty with 
Picasso arises because paintings, with their more sophisticated and com- 
plex distortions, are part of a visual game, and a perceptual convention, 
and a post-Cubist visual tradition, with which the mass audience is quite 
unfamiliar. Worse, the texture of distortion is so rich that no simple 
striking points emerge for the unsophisticated audience to seize on and 
brood over. So for the mass public Picasso’s Guernica really is gibberish, 
in the same way that James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake is gibberish. People, 
events, ideas, every element which the ordinary spectator uses to get his 
bearings, are split up, disintegrated, atomized, he’s as baffled as by an 
unarranged jigsaw puzzle. In Réalités recently Roy McMullen wrote 
an article entitled “Whatever happened to the human face in painting?’ 
The answer he gave was that the mainstream of twentieth-century 
painting had lost interest in the human face, and therefore personality, 
dissolving them into a network of either formal games or perceptual 
notations or expressionist cries. As an inevitable result painting has lost 
the mass audience which knows only how to focus on face, character, 
emotion and recognizable human situations. 

Of course people could turn to the art of the past, Tintoretto, Ver- 
meer and so on: plenty of face and character there. But these paintings 
are remote for different reasons. The ideas about beauty, about emo- 
tions, in them are to some extent ideas that have been changed or modi- 
fied, the dresses are strange, the facial expressions are strange, there 
isn’t this element of quick, startling self-recognition. 

Now as a result of so many paintings being either remote in idiom, 
like modern painting, or remote in content, like the Old Masters, the 
whole institutional structure of communication between painter and 
public breaks down, people lose the knack of looking at paintings even 
when they see them, and then paintings which could strike through, 
like some of Francis Bacon’s, say—the painterly equivalent of the better 
horror films—aren’t seen or, if they are seen, people have lost the habit 
of linking their emotions to them. So who are they left with? Annigoni, 
and Tretchnikoff, who do at least say things people can recognize, and so 
are able to cash in on what links between painting and the public remain. 
In a scattered way modern advertising graphics, or caricaturists like 
Gerald Scarfe and Steinberg, all seem to have found a valid blend of 
graphic complexity and of ‘resonance’. Pop art and so-called ‘psyche- 
delic’ art offer further links between some artists who are decreasingly 
concerned with formalist purisms and an audience increasingly sophi- 
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sticated visually thanks to advertising graphics, and to other features of 
our affluent society. Some may regret any return to what the visual 
purist may feel tempted to dismiss as ‘anecdotal interest’ or ‘literary 
values’. But where there are no words, can there be literature? Where 
there is no narrative, where is the anecdote? Much of what is scorned as 
visually ‘impure’ is precisely the resonance of experience which is re- 
quired of art by all those who, quite reasonably, uninterested in art as the 
exploration of its own formal or technical possibilities, are still interested 
in the artist as ‘guide, philosopher and friend’, in art as a mirror, or prism, 
or picture, of their own problems and predicaments. Undoubtedly non- 
representational art may possess, as music does, this resonance, and a 
graphics-sensitized public is increasingly sensitive to abstraction as re- 
sonance. But—as resonance. And while any artist is entirely justified in 
saying that he’s not interested in providing it, it’s also true that the public 
is equally justified in preferring Kim Novak and Elizabeth Taylor. 

To suggest how this approach to art offers an additional, and useful, 
critical approach, let us cite an early Walt Disney cartoon called Skeleton 
Dance which, after affably frightening us with a midnight graveyard and 
hooting owls, takes up a fairly traditional and simple idea, resourcefully 
elaborated, that of Hallowe’en, the revels of the dead. Risen from their 
tombs, the skeletons perform such unexpected and incongruous japes 
and revels as conjuring tricks, xylophone-playing, hornpipes, dances and 
so on. They do some grotesque turns too, to keep up the tension, but by 
and large the skeleton dancers are as jolly and remote and harmless as 
music-hall entertainers. Oh death, where is thy stingalingaling? The film 
robs death of its terrors, cocks a snook at the absolute in the interests of a 
complacent optimism which is very typical of Disney, and of America, 
and which at this time in his career hadn’t become too sentimental as it 
later became. The underlying aesthetic principle is the collision of two 
areas of our experience, two attitudes, which are conventionally kept 
apart—death and music-hall joviality—and then developing and ela- 
borating this collision in so many varied and surprising ways that the 
emotional paradoxes make us dissolve into laughter. Two familiar areas 
of association put in a startling collision. The film appeals to our familiar 
ideas about death, but it reminds us that we can have another attitude to 
death too, that of not caring a jot, death is just a bowl of cherries, every 
world is exactly like this one, everything is showbusiness. The same 
tensions may be exemplified in another medium by Peter Seller’s record 
of Help. Speaking the lyrics of the relatively early and sentimental 
Beatles hit as if they were a sermon by an elderly, benign, hopefully 
with-it parson, he reveals a startling similarity between piety and Pop, 
satigzing each by its identity with the inanities of the other (although for 
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PD rre to show that the judgements of aesthetics are objective. They are, 
I claim, objective in the sense that to predicate value of a poem, novel, 
painting, symphony, etc. is to make a statement about the work of art in 
question. They are not, however, absolute. Indeed I argue that despite 
their objectivity they are inherently relative. Traditionally we have been 
asked to choose between the view that to say of a work of art that it is 
‘beautiful’ or ‘profound’ is to say something about the work of art and 
the view that such a statement really refers to the beholder’s state of 
mind. In the early part of this paper (roughly Sections I, II, and the ` 
beginning of III) I try to show that this dichotomy rests upon a mistake 
concerning the epistemological status of the work of art. In consequence 
the choice offered is unreal. There is no need to cast a vote within such 
a framework. I then discuss the sense in which judgements can be said to 
be appropriate to the objects judged. The notion of appropriate here 
examined leads to the conclusion that all such judgements are ultimately 
cultural phenomena and hence bound to particular social contexts. 
Within these contexts judgements are not correct or incorrect but only 
more or less normal. This is evidenced by the way in which the terms of 
judgement in a particular culture can be seen to embody certain charac- 
teristic presuppositions. 


I 


Aesthetic apprehension, like reading, looking, listening, and other acts 
of consciousness, is non-egological. I use the term ‘non-egological’ to 
refer to the conception of mental act to be found in the early work of 
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Husserl and in Sartre’s La Transcendance de I Ego2 An account of this con- 
ception need not detain us here. Its import should become clear as the 
discussion proceeds. Since the act is non-egological its object appears as 
characterized by certain properties which in fact belong to the act itself. 
This is expressed by Sartre, in his brief but laudatory account of Hus- 
serl’s theory of intentionality, as follows. He writes:? 


. .. pour Husserl et les phénoménologues, la conscience que nous prenons des choses 
ne se limite point 4 leur connaissance. La connaissace ou pure ‘représentation nest 
qu'une des formes possibles de ma conscience ‘de’ cet arbre; je puis aussi Paimer, le 
craindre, le hair, et ce dépassement de Ja conscience par elle-méme, qu’on nomme 
‘intentionnalité’, se retrouve dans la crainte, la haine et l'amour. Hair autrui, c'est une 
manière encore de s'éclater vers lui, c'est se trouver soudain en face d’un étranger dont 
on vit, dont on souffre d’abord la qualité objective de ‘haissable’. Voilà que, tout d'un 
coup fameuses réactions ‘subjectives’, haine, amour, crainte, sympathie, qui flot- 
taient dans la saumure maladorante de l'Esprit, s’en arrachent; elles ne sont que des 
manières de découvrir le monde. Ce sont les choses qui se dévoilent soudain à nous 
comme haissables, sympathiques, horribles, aimables. C’est une propriété de ce masque 
japonais que d’être terrible, une inépuisable, irréductible propriété qui constitue sa 
nature méme—et non la somme de nos réactions subjectives à un morceau de bois 
sculpté. Husserl a réinstallé l’horreur et le charme dans les choses. Il nous a restitué le 
monde des artistes et des prophètes: effrayant, hostile, dangereux, avec des havres de 
grâce et d'amour. Il a fait la place nette pour un nouveau traité des passions qui 
s'inspirerait de cette vérité si simple et si profondément méconnue par nos raffinés: 
si nous aimons une femme, c'est parce qu’elle est aimable. Nous voilà délivrés de 
Proust. Délivrés en même temps de la ‘vie intérieure’ . . . finalement tout est dehors, 
tout, jusqu’à nous-mêmes: dehors, dans le monde, parmi les autres. 


This account I take to be phenomenologically correct. However the 
phenomena are analysed, it seems to me undeniable that wounds appear 
painful, events exciting or dull, paintings beautiful or ugly, and so on. 
On this view intentional objects and properties of the kind indicated by 
Sartre (I shall throughout use the term ‘property’ only to indicate 
phenomena of this sort) are not only objects for consciousness but seem 
in any particular occurrence of them to be inextricably linked. It should be 
clear that this distinction between intentional object and property is akin 
to, though not identical with, Brentano’s distinction between primary 
and secondary objects of consciousness? and the way in which these are 
linked in experience. In this account the primary object is that to which 
the mental phenomenon relates and the secondary object is the mental 
phenomenon itself. Brentano marked this distinction by saying that we 
observe the primary object and perceive the secondary. Any attempt to 
observe the secondary object is bound to fail.4 But, as Brentano noted, 
the secondary object is based upon the primary. This paper is an attempt, 
regarding the work of art as a primary object, to explicate the notion of 
‘based’ here in use. e 
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II 


Any acceptable account of a work of art must include reference to 
what Sartre calls its properties. When we call a work of art exciting we 
are making just such a reference. But such properties have certain pre- 
suppositions. If asked why we call a work exciting we can often point to 
features of it (features, that is, of the primary object of the act of aesthetic 
apprehension) in relation to which the statement is justified. Even where 
these cannot be clearly formulated we recognize the connexion between 
the property in question and such features in the work of art. We feel 
that it might change were these features to change. The claim that the 
work of art is exciting is justified to the extent that the work has the 
features that we say it has. 

There is, however, a degree of formal complexity. Some properties 
have amongst their presuppositions other properties. This is so even in 
experiences that are not aesthetic. As J. N. Findlay has written: 


. . . it would make nonsense to talk of a grief which has nothing to do with the fact, 
or the supposed fact, that something valued by the mourner had been lost, damaged 
or ruined, or to speak of a jealousy which was not in any way concerned with the 
fact, or the supposed fact, that somebody loved by the jealous person was lavishing 
his longed-for favours on a third party. 


In the former situation the object’s being valuable presupposes certain 
characteristics possessed by it. But the situation is distressing because the 
object lost is valuable. Phenomenologically ‘being distressing’ and ‘being 
valuable’ are both properties. But the one presupposes the other. Hence 
it must be allowed that a property may number amongst its presupposi- 
tions other properties. 

This admits of a complicated gradation of relationships. These vary in 
the ease and precision with which, in relation to a particular work of art, 
they may be elucidated and described. But the issue is not hopelessly 
confused. We no doubt believe that ifasked we could fairly readily out- 
line a frightening situation, or a delightful one, just as poets, playwrights, 
novelists, orators and so on believe themselves capable of moving their 
readers and listeners in specific and more or less clearly definable ways. 
The task may not always be easy. But there do seem to be standing con- 
comitances between properties and their presuppositions which in part 
justify these beliefs. The relations, that is, are not wholly arbitrary. 
Though there is, I shall argue, a large element of socio-cultural conven- 
tion in them. What this amounts to is that properties are related to cer- 
tain presuppositions in the absence of which they would not be felt 
tighésly to deserve the names by which they are known. As a result the 
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use of these names is usually taken to involve certain characteristic 
claims. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Brentano noted moods as examples . 
of such. It was in part to accommodate such an exception that the dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary objects was introduced. It 
seems obvious that moods may not only become linked to, but may also 
interfere with, our aesthetic apprehensions. Any consideration of the 
sources of aesthetic controversies should take account of this. In its more 
obvious forms it is commonly recognized. We do sometimes say we are 
not ‘in the right frame of mind’, not ‘in the mood’ to read a novel, look 
at a painting, listen to a symphony, and so on. The ability to adopt at 
will the aesthetic attitude is another matter. Here we need only note our 
inability sometimes to do this. 


Il 


Value predicates, it has been claimed, give voice to our sentiments 
concerning certain objects. Hume subscribed to this belief when he 
wrote® that a person making an ethical judgement is not endeavouring 
to discover ‘objects as they really stand in nature, without addition or 
diminution’. As when he also asserted that:? oa 

The beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not in any part of the line, whose 
parts are equally distant from a common centre. It is only the effect which that 
figure produces upon the mind, whose peculiar fabric of structure renders it sus- 
ceptible of such sentiments. 


The point of the Humean analysis is clear. He is claiming that value 
predicates do not describe primary objects of consciousness. What they 
refer to, he thinks, is the effect of these objects upon the mind. I. A. 
Richards, it may be recalled, makes a parallel claim.® He also makes a 
parallel mistake. Like Hume he replaces a descriptive account of the 
aesthetic experience by a theoretical explanatory account. Both, in 
consequence, neglect the non-egological nature of this experience. 

Affectively beauty is, in Hume’s terminology, ‘a quality of the circle’. 
This is something that Sartre emphasizes as important in Husserl’s theory 
of intentionality. To adapt Sartre, it is a property of this circle to be 
beautiful, an inexhaustible, irreducible property which is part of its very 
nature. But to say of an object that it has the property of ‘being beautiful’ 
is not to give a ground for value. It is directly to express that value. It is 
here that the core of truth in the Humean view is to be found. In the 
same way, to call a work of art profound is not to give a ground for 
valuing it. It is to give expression to its value as an object of aesthetic 
apprehension. This can be seen if we examine the kind of accountewe 
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would give of the use of this term in a particular case. We would no 
doubt make some reference to characteristic elements of the work of art. 
That is, to features we believed it to possess in virtue of which it is 
appropriate to call it profound. We might talk of the work’s manifesting 
intellectual insight, showing great knowledge, thoroughness and depth 
of thought. But none of these features (nor any combination of them), 

essential though they are to an account of what we are claiming, are 
equivalent to calling the work profound. For in claiming profundity for 
it we would normally be thought to be claiming value for it. It would be 
odd to ask of a work admitted to be profound whether or not it had 
value. But it would be only odd. There is, as I said earlier, an element of 
socio-cultural convention involved. This element is embodied in the 
language we use. I shall return to this later. Here the point to be made is 
that calling a work profound is, normally, to claim value for it. It is not 
to give a ground for that value. Phenomenologically ‘value’ is a property 
word. The work of art possesses value. Characteristics such as those 
listed are the presuppositions of this value. To claim such characteristics 
of a work of art is part (but not the whole) of what it means to call the 
work profound. This is still more clear in the case of non-value pro- 
perties. If we say that a work is exciting, gay, tender, etc., we would not 
be thought to be giving grounds for this claim. Yet here too we might 
conventionally expect a certain range of characteristic elements as pre- 
suppositions. These are built into the very meanings of the terms: used. 
To claim of a work that it possessed these presuppositions would not, 
however, be equivalent to saying that it was exciting, gay, tender, and 
so on. We might be surprised if someone agreed that the work of art 
possessed these characteristic presuppositions but denied that it was 
exciting, gay, tender, etc. But we would scarcely insist that the work of 
art apprehended by him possessed the properties in question. 


IV 


Predicates whose references include the. properties of the work of art 
are broadly of two main kinds: value and non-value. Terms such as 
‘profound’, ‘significant’, ‘noble’, ‘trivial’, ‘admirable’, and so on belong 
to the former category. They may be either positive or negative. Terms 
such as ‘exciting’, joyful’, ‘sad’, ‘tender’, etc. belong to the latter category. 
I shall call properties referred to by value predicates valuational. Those 
referred to by non-value predicates I shall call attitudinal. 

I have noted that properties have certain presuppositions. In conse- 
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such terms are justified. I discuss this justification later. First I say some- 
thing about the complexity of these properties; and about the general 
nature of those I have called valuational. 

Properties are complex. I note, first, the fundamental nuances they are 
capable of displaying, both in terms of what might be called their 
‘inner’ quality and quantitatively. The excitement of Tapiola is different 
from the tranquillity of Summer Night on the River; just as the painful 
tension of the frightening differs from the painful enervation of the de- 
pressing. Such differences are easily recognizable. But there are quantita- 
tive differences also. These are often referred to by terms such as 
‘intensity’. The tension of the trial scene in The Merchant of Venice may 
be distinguished in this way from that in, say, Witness for the Prosecution. 
Not that this term is always adequate. It seems hardly applicable to 
properties such as tranquillity or tenderness. We may, too, need to dis- 
tinguish ‘intensity’ from ‘depth’. Repeated readings of a text may de- 
crease the intensity of a property. Yet it may increase what can only be 
called its depth. Properties, that is, may be distinguished in terms of their 
‘inner’ character and in terms of their intensity and/or depth. 

I now discuss those properties I have called ‘valuational’. These find 
expression typically in terms like ‘profound’, ‘trivial’ and others of the 
same logical class. Such terms refer to the work of art. I am not con- 
cerned with explaining value phenomena. I am not concerned to show 
whether or not they can be reduced to emotions; or to pro-attitudes; or 
to a range of convictions varying from that which asserts that something 
ought to be to that which asserts that it ought not. I am not concerned to 
show why different individuals make the judgements that they do. I 
claim only that there are, for human beings, certain recognizable value 
phenomena. That some things are prized more highly than others. Un- 
less this be allowed, it is difficult to see how the problems of value theory 
that loom large in the textbooks of philosophy could ever have arisen. 
Among the things prized are works of art. What I attempt here is to 
show the place of value properties within this object. 

Any intentional object may be seen as valuable. It might not be too 
much to say that there persists at the bottom of all our apprehensions of 
objects some sense of value or disvalue. Attention is apt to be called to 
this, however, only when it takes a decidedly positive or a decidedly 
negative form. But to say that something is mediocre is as much an 
expression of its value as to say that it is good or bad. 

Value properties do not appear in isolation. They accompany atti- 
tudinal ones. Valuational and attitudinal properties may qualify one 
another. An object may be valuable but unpleasant. A profound novel, 
like a noble person, is not necessarily likeable. We would not normally 
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expect to find that the profundity or the nobility are the presupposi- 
tions of the displeasure. Of course, they might be. It is not logically im- 
possible. If they were, we would.no doubt note the eccentricity of the 
connexion. All the same, we would initially be inclined to look for other 
aspects of the object in question to act as presuppositions for the dis- 
pleasure. Here again the issue is not hopelessly confused. 

Of course properties are qualified not only by other properties. In an 
important way they are qualified by those features of the primary object 
of apprehension that act as their presuppositions. This we express when 
we say that a novel is profound or a person noble. ‘Profundity’ normally 
refers both to characteristic features of the work of art and to the valua- 
tional property which the work displays in apprehension. ‘Nobility’ 
normally refers both to aspects of a person’s behaviour and to the value 
property they display in apprehension or contemplation of them. But, 
it may be asked, do valuational properties differ from each other only 
through their presuppositions? Of course they differ quantitatively. 
Even works of art are graded. But is the ‘inner’ character of the property 
itself qualified? 

The problem resembles that of pleasure as discussed by Mill and Ben- 
tham. There we may ask whether Mill, who believed that pleasures do 
differ qualitatively, is more right than Bentham, who maintained that 
the difference lay only in the source of the pleasure. Here we may ask 
whether (quantitative differences apart) profundity differs from nobility 
only in its presuppositions. Or is there some difference in ‘inner’ charac- 
ter. But what reason could we have for asserting such a difference? To 
some extent the kind of reason that we look for will depend upon the 
account we give of those features of the valuational properiies that per- 
mit us to call them all ‘valuational’, What, if anything, do such 
properties have in common? Their presuppositions are extremely 
varied. If, then, there is a common factor it must lie in some aspect of 
their ‘inner’ character. It may be that this common characteristic can be 
compared with that which coloured surfaces might be thought to share. 
Just as colours vary greatly but remain colours, so valuational properties 
may vary greatly but remain valuational properties. There is, that is to 
say, a range of qualitatively different phenomena all of which we refer 
to as ‘colour’. In the same way, there is a range of qualitatively different 
phenomena all of which we call ‘valuational’. An alternative analogy. 
Any such common characteristic can be compared with a concept such 
as ‘extension’. Some extended surfaces may be of one colour, some 
another. All are alike in being extended. 

What the colours do is qualify this spatial magnitude. Of this analogy 
the golours resemble the presuppositions of the value properties. These 
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properties are then qualified only by their presuppositions; which is 
what I am inclined to think. I don’t want here to decide between these 
two accounts. I’m not sure I know how to. Some third account may be 
more satisfactory. I want only to stress that in practice any attempt to 
describe, in other than quantitative terms, differences between valua- 
tional properties is apt to resolve itself into description of the pre- 
suppositions. 

The value situation is complex. Objects which separately have value 
may together have disvalue. W. H. Werkmeister cites such a case. He 
writes: 


. .. even two value experiences, Ev and Evt, may, on occasion, be constituent ele- 
ments in an experience which, as a whole, is felt as a disvalue. This is the case when- 
ever Ev and Ev’, although by themselves distinctly felt as positive values, are ele- 
ments in an experiential situation which brings them in juxtaposition and thus into 
conflict, If, for example, the animal form on the handle of a bone knife is the occasion 
for an experience of mystic awe, Ev!, then the instrumental use of the knife, although 
in itself the occasion for Ev, might occasion a mixed experience which, being felt as a 
desecration, is a disvalue experience, Ev. 


An analogous situation might occur with the reading of a text. Two ele- 
ments of the work which have value may in juxtaposition have disvalue. 
The theme may be profoundly religious. This, for a particular reader, or 
class of readers, may have value. The imagery may be vivid but bar- 
barous. This, in itself, may for the same readers also have value. In 
juxtaposition the work may be judged blasphemous. For the readers in 
question this may constitute a disvalue. In other cases one property may 
dominate another. A work may be praised for its originality and con- 
demned for its obscurity. On balance it may be judged in some degree 
valuable. 

I have claimed that valuational properties differ from one another, 
(i) in their presuppositions; (ii) in their strength. I claim that all value 
situations have a basically similar pattern. They are all intentional situa- 
tions. In them intentional objects and properties are related in the manner 
indicated. Now a word about these intetnal relations. What is asserted 
of one such situation may mutatis mutandis be asserted of any other. For 
the purpose of exposition I use examples from situations of various kinds. 
Their relevance to the work of art will, I think, become clear. 

I have already mentioned one sense in which properties may be 
justified by their presuppositions. This is the sense in which if the pre- 
suppositions are what we suppose them to be, then the properties whose 
ptesuppositions they are are justified. I may claim that X is admirable 
because he is vicious, faithless and given to acts of flagrant immorality. 
If the description is true, the claim is justified. But however usefub for 
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certain limited critical purposes, this type of justification is not enough. 
Justification of a different kind is needed. One where the properties are 
justified if the presuppositions are of one sort; and unjustified if they are 
of another. The presuppositions must be of a characteristic kind. Prima 
facie this kind of justification is not easy to establish. In practice different 
properties often have the same presuppositions. The same act may, by 
different persons, be both condemned and approved. Is there any sense 
in which we can insist that some properties must have some presupposi- 
tions and others must have others? 
In The Idea of Value John Laird, writing of the emotions, says:" 


. .. in any theory worth the name, the emotions . . . must be appropriate to their 
theme. It is madness or superstition to feel in effect emotions about trivial subjects; 
and levity is incongruous in the presence of anything serious or sombre. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to examine what is meant by the appropriateness of the emotions. . . . 


It is, I argue, this notion of the ‘appropriate’ that lies behind the assertion 
that properties have characteristic presuppositions. We may make mis- 
takes about the nature of an intentional object. We may believe some- 
thing harmless to be menacing. And hence frightening. But here the 
initial presuppositions are appropriate to the property apprehended. So 
much so that if we found the presuppositions erroneous, we would 
expect the property to diminish and finally to be altogether dissipated. 
If ‘justification’ is linked to ‘appropriateness’, it should be noted that 
it is itself capable of degree. AsJ. N. Findlay suggests, justifications ‘have 
an upper limit in complete justification from which they fall short in a 
large number of distinct degrees’. He goes on to note:12 
an ambiguity in the word ‘unjustified’ which connotes such falling short; it may be 
merely privative in meaning, pointing to some absence or partial absence of positive 
justification, or it may, on the other hand, express a sort of counter-justification or 
justification in reverse. An attitude of collapsing mirth will be unjustified in the 
former sense by the fact that it is Spring and I am walking agreeably by the Cam: it 
will be unjustified in the latter sense by the fact that I find myself in Westminster 
Abbey, and that the body of some sainted King is the main object of the proceedings. 


The precision with which such degrees may be stated or distinguished 
is an open question. But such degrees are surely recognizable. 

A property, recognized as appropriate, has reference to a particular 
type of presupposition. Here we should not allow ourselves to be misled 
by the fact that the ‘same’ object may be valued in one attitude and not 
in another. It may have value manipulatively. It may be deplorable 
aesthetically. Such judgements are not contradictory. The intentional 
contents of the manipulative situation differ from those of the aesthetic. 
Hence the presuppositions of the properties differ. To regard an object 
mattipulatively is to see it in relation to a set of circumstances absent 
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aesthetically. This is well expressed by James Joyce in Stephen Hero, 
where he makes Stephen say :13 


... You know what Aquinas says: The three things requisite for beauty are, integrity, 
a wholeness, symmetry and radiance. Some day I will expand that sentence into a 
treatise. Consider the performance of your own mind when confronted with any 
object, hypothetically beautiful. Your mind to apprehend that object divides the 
entire universe into two parts, the object, and the void which is not the object. To 
apprehend it you must lift it away from everything else: and then you perceive that 
it is one integral thing, that it is a thing... . 


In the manipulative attitude not only the object itself, as a discrete and 
delimited entity, is presupposed. Presupposed too are aspects of the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed and its relation to those circumstances. 
What is valued is the object’s fitness for a purpose. Awareness of this 
purpose is absent in the aesthetic attitude. 

Properties may be justified in the narrow sense adumbrated; or they 
may be justified in the sense of ‘being appropriate’ to their presupposi- 
tions. This latter sense has a higher and a lower level. Thus moral value 
or disvalue presupposes voluntary acts performed by free people and 
their bearing upon certain specifiable interests, etc. It would make no 
clear sense to talk of such properties presupposing the number of pages 
in the New English Dictionary, or the stucco on the face of an eighteenth- 
century building. But a higher level of appropriateness is needed. We 
want to be able to say that moral value presupposes voluntary acts of one 
type or types; that moral disvalue presupposes voluntary acts of another 
type or types. Yet it would seem prima facie that not all people would or 
could be expected to agree about the appropriateness of a particular 
property to a specific presupposition. To take an example. The proper- 
ties appropriate to ‘monarchy’ are not the same for the twentieth- 
century English citizen as they were for his seventeenth-century counter- 
part. How far this is a real disagreement is a matter for debate. I claim, 
however, that the presuppositions in each case are less alike than a com- 
mon word-sound suggests. Two different contexts of situation are in- 
volved. It is no surprise that the properties appropriate to the concept in 
one are not necessarily appropriate to it in the other. Despite overlapping 
affinities it is arguable that the two concepts are very different. Basically 
there is disagreement about the intentional objects. I do not suggest that 
this is the only possible type of disagreement. I don’t think it is. But 
disagreements about properties are real only when there is agreement 
about objects. Disagreement about the latter will occur even amongst 
contemporaries. 

Where the work of art is concerned account must be taken both of the 
presuppositions and of the properties appropriate to them. Whiéh is 
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what we normally do. Just as we normally see the presuppositions in 
relation to some context of situation. In Interpretation and Evaluation in 
Aesthetics, C. L. Stevenson has this to say, after quoting the following 
lines from John Donne’s Elegie XVI: 
... my love is slaine, I saw him goe 
O’er the white Alpes alone... . 
Do these lines represent the lover’s death as severe and noble or as horrible? We may 
be temporarily uncertain, since the reference to the ‘white Alpes’ suggests the former 
interpretation, whereas the accompanying context (which I do not.quote) suggests 
the latter. So we must make a decision; and we can here make use of knowledge... 
in order to guide our decision. An instance of relevant knowledge is easily given: the 
Alps, which to us are a relatively accessible region and a symbol of natural beauty, 
were in the seventeenth century virtually unexplored and a symbol of a forbidding 
barrier between one people and another. This knowledge, when called to mind, is 
likely to lead us to avoid an anachronistic reading of the poem and hence guide our 
decision in the way that favours the second of the two interpretations mentioned. 


Stevenson’s subsequent suggestion that ‘the guiding relation is a casual 
one’ is not my concern. I claim only that for apprehension we must 
know the context of situation. This is relevant to various aspects of the 
work of art. Some properties of the work are more appropriate to these 
aspects than are others. The reader knowing the context of situation 
will not necessarily apprehend the appropriate properties. He is, how- 
ever, expected to recognize the inappropriateness of those he does 
apprehend. 

Even so it might seem that the whole notion of the appropriate and 
the inappropriate is fundamentally mistaken. Men can, do, and always 
will differ in respect of the presuppositions considered appropriate to 
some specific property. But whereas it is perhaps empirically possible 
for any property to become attached to any object, so that one might 
regularly find shoelaces annoying and bay trees frightening, such cases 
would surely be eccentric or neurotic. But recognition of this favours 
the notion rather than suggesting it is misconceived. Most arguments 
against the notion spring not from such examples but rather from the 
observable and undeniable fact that the appropriate presuppositions of 
some properties (e.g. the enjoyable, the sympathetic, the pitiable) are 
both vague and widely varied. They spring also from the fact that 
different properties may appropriately have the same presuppositions. 
However, as J. N. Findlay, referring to the incorporation of ob- 
jective presuppositions into the meaning of attitudinal names, points 
out:78 

In the attitudes covered by such names as ‘envy’, ‘contempt’, ‘admiration’, ‘rever- 


ence’ and so forth, there are fairly clear-cut presuppositions, connected with the 
flotions of superiority and inferiority, which it would be absurd to leave out; so 
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uniform, in fact, are they, that there would be small point even in trying to distin- 

guish between different species of such attitudes. 
There is, that is, an important concomitance between properties and 
their presuppositions that it would be misleading to ignore. This con- 
comitance is, in a particular culture, so widely recognized that it has 
found reflection in the normal linguistic usage of that culture. I note, 
however, the relative precision with which such concomitances may be 
adumbrated. 

How does what has been said apply to the work of art? Here the 
properties number amongst their presuppositions features of the primary 
object. They may or may not be justified by these features. They may 
or may not be appropriate to them. We would, however, expect the 
properties appropriate to the idea of ‘death’ to be different for those who 
believe this means complete annihilation than for those who believed 
that the ‘soul’ continued as a bloodless shade, or when re-embodied 
lived a glorified earth-life; strong, vigorous, blessed with male children, 
feasting, enjoying concubines, fighting the good fight, and so on. 

The appropriateness of the properties to their presuppositions is in- 
dependent of their justifiability. In the example given the latter depends 
ultimately upon the truth or falsity of the beliefs in question. The former 
does not. To a superstitious person the value property that presupposes 
the claims against evil, witchcraft and disease of some amulet are no 
doubt appropriate. To the extent that such claims are false they are, 
however, unjustified. In many contexts justifiability is important. We 
may want to know whether the claims made for an object are to be 
accepted or rejected. With works of art, too, questions of justifiability 
and appropriateness arise. But justifiability will be established by means 
of rather different considerations. Within the context of a work of art 
interest is not with the truth or falsity of the claims made for an object. 
What needs to be established is the extent to which members of the cul- 
ture in which the work originated held them to be true. For example, 
the Elizabethan conception of melancholy is not ours. Today, in its more 
extreme forms at any rate, it is an unfortunate neurotic condition de- 
manding sympathy from those fortunate enough to avoid it, and treat- 
ment from those skilful enough to provide it. But although the term 
covered a number of different abnormal states, both mental and physical, 
the Elizabethan did not, to quote B. L. Joseph, ‘inevitably equate melan- 
choly with a poor state of health’. Quoting a ‘typical account’ of human 
character by a ‘reputable physician’ of the day named Crooke, Joseph 
comments :16 

The kind of melancholy given here is what the renaissance called ‘native’: it was a 
natural constituent of a human being, produced by the normal processes of digeftion. 
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The presence of this melancholy was not a sign of ill health; indeed it was held that 
one phase in the life of every healthy man should find him with a slight predomin- 
ance of this humour in the blending or ‘complexion’ upon which personality and 
appearance depended. 


Joseph’s discussion of ‘melancholy’ is intended primarily to throw light 
upon Hamlet’s condition. If his account is correct, then Hamlet, whilst 
melancholic, is not ipso facto demanding of sympathy. What is demanded 
here are properties appropriate to normal mental and physical health. 
But are such properties justified? If the account is correct and the reader 
accepts it, such properties are justified. As far as the work of art is con- 
cerned there is no question of the validity of the Renaissance diagnosis. 
It must be accepted. The properties displayed by Hamlet’s condition 
will be adjusted accordingly. 

Given the justifiability of the properties, their appropriateness 
operates in the apprehension of the work of art as in any other experien- 
tial situation. We are not committed to some improbable participation 
in the life of another generation and culture. We are committed only to 
ensuring that, given certain intentional objects, the properties they dis- 
play may be legitimately characterized as appropriate. Nor does this 
mean the uncritical acceptance of the point of view exemplified in a 
work. Indeed the context of the situation is accepted so that, amongst 
other things and as part of the work of art, this point of view may be 
apprehended. This view itself, like any other intentional object, will 
display some property or properties. From what has been said it must be 
obvious that the appropriateness of these properties is related to the 
social and cultural context in which the work is apprehended. As, given 
the view I have argued, must be the properties given expression in any 
judgement of the work as a whole. 

To sum up. The relations between a property and its presuppositions 
may be those of justifiability or unjustifiability; those of appropriateness 
or inappropriateness. A property is justified when its presuppositions are 
confirmed. The appropriateness of a property to its presuppositions may 
be seen in terms of an upper and a lower level. A property is appropriate 
at the lower level when its presuppositions are of a certain type. A 
property is appropriate at the higher level when the type of presupposi~ 
tion is itself characterized in certain specific ways. These ways are those 
built into the terms used to express or refer to the property in question. 
These terms are socio-cultural objects. Hence they are tied to particular 
cultures; and thus to particular times and places. In this sense all aesthetic 
judgements are relative. For the reasons’ sketched at the beginning of 
this paper this does not, I think, destroy their objectivity. 

$ , 
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LOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS IN THE CRITICISM 
OF F. R. LEAVIS 


James Gribble 


The critic Eye, that microscope of Wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit; 

How parts relate to parts, or they to whole, 

The body’s harmony, the beaming soul, 

Are things which Kuster, Burman, Wasse shall see, 

When Man’s whole frame is obvious to a flea. 
(Pope, The Dunciad. Book IV) 


I. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONCEPTS IN LEAVIS’S CRITICISM 

F. R. Leavis’s WORK invites philosophical analysis not only because of 
his obvious distinction and widespread influence as a literary critic but 
also because part of the blame for the dearth of philosophical analysis of 
the logic of literary criticism must be attributed to him. The famous 
dispute between Leavis and the philosopher René Wellek! ended in 
total victory for Leavis—Wellek simply did not grasp what Leavis was 
doing as a literary critic. But Leavis wanted not merely to dismiss 
Wellek’s arguments but also the sort of enterprise upon which Wellek 
was engaged. Perhaps good reasons may be found for denying that there 
is any point in philosophical analysis of literary critical argument. What 
frequently happens, though, is that the rejection takes place i in advance 
of the effort to see if it could be fruitful. 

One of the most important reasons for the revulsion, on the part of 
literary critics, from discussion of the concepts, criteria and procedures 
of literary criticism (i.e. the ‘logic’ of literary criticism) is the fear that it 
will lead to viewing criticism as a rigid ‘technique’. Leavis expresses this 
fear as follows: 
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To insist on this critical work as discipline is not to contemplate the elaboration of 
technical apparatus and drill. . . . Such help as can be given the student will not be 
in the nature of initiations into technical precedures and there is no apparatus to be 
handed over—a show of such in analytic work will most likely turn out to be a 
substitute for the use of intelligence upon the text.2 


Leavis is rightly concerned that the flexibility of the relations between 
critical concepts be maintained—any rigidifying of the notion of 
‘thought’ or ‘imagery’ in poetry, for example, or of the relations be- 
tween such concepts, could lead to critical strait-jacketing of poems in- 
stead of the ‘mirroring’ of the relations between the aspects of poems 
which Leavis’s critical terminology makes possible. Leavis has always 
been opposed to any attempt to generalize on these matters. When he 
asks “What is metaphor? “What is imagery?’ he replies: ‘I do not think 
much profit is likely to come of trying to answer these questions 
directly in general terms.’ As a result he goes to great lengths to make it 
difficult for a commentator to pull out a ‘technical apparatus’ from his 
criticism. This is not perversity but an acute awareness of the dangers of 
facile dilution and distortion of criticism in education. The intention of 
this paper is not to describe a ‘technical apparatus’ for the use of students. 
It is rather an attempt to offer an account of the relations between the 
concepts in Leavis’s criticism which does justice to their flexibility. The 
point of this ‘logical mapping’ will be to expose more sharply some of 
the theoretical assumptions which tacitly, and sometimes explicitly, 
underlie the criticism. 

Literary critics have always had to face the difficulty of finding a 
satisfactory way of making judgements about aspects of a poem which 
avoids implying that the aspects are separable from the whole. In the 
first part of this paper I shall argue that Leavis’s critical concepts and the 
relations between them provide a way of making judgements about 
aspects of a poem which necessarily imply the inseparability of the parts 
from the whole. Leavis claims that. 


. . . the best critical terms and concepts one can find or provide oneself with will 
always be inadequate to the varied complexities with which the critic has to deal.4 


Yet I think that he has in fact provided us with a number of critical 


concepts which are ‘adequate’ to the particular kind of complexity to 
which I refer. That is to say his ‘analytic practice’ seems to me to be 


‘valid’ in the way he himself demands: 


Valid analytic practice is a strengthening of the sense of relevance: scrutiny of the 
parts must at the same time be an effort towards fuller realization of the whole, and 
all appropriate play of intelligence . . . is controlled by an implicit concern for a 
total value judgement.® 


I shall argue that the relations between the key concepts in Leavis’s 
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criticism are such as to make it logically impossible for anyone employ- 
ing the concepts to refer to ‘aspects’ or ‘parts’ of a poem without at the 
same time referring to the function of the ‘parts’ in relation to the whole 
poem. The key concepts are those which refer to ‘aspects’ of a poem, 
e.g. ‘imagery’, ‘movement’, ‘rhythm’, ‘thought’, ‘feeling’. I will main- 
tain that in Leavis’s criticism these concepts interpenetrate one another. 
‘Imagery’, for example, is used to some extent ‘co-extensively’ with 
‘movement’. “Thought’, as Leavis employs this concept, has to some 
extent the same meaning as ‘feeling’. Thus if a critic employing these 
concepts refers to a poem’s ‘thought’, he must necessarily be implying 
something about the ‘feeling’ of the poem; if he refers to the ‘imagery’, 
he must necessarily be implying something about the ‘movement’. The 
relations are more subtle and complex than this, of course, but some 
degree of schematization is inevitable to begin with. 

Ata key point in his revaluation of Keats’s poetic achievement Leavis 
cites the following passage from the ‘Ode to Autumn’, a poem in which, 
he says, ‘the relation between the firmness of the art and the firm grasp 
on the outer world appears most plainly’ 


To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel. ... 


With an eye on calling the poem ‘Shakespearian’ Leavis comments that 
‘the explicit richness of detail has its life in the vigour of the medium ...’, 
that “moss’d cottage-trees’ and ‘the unpoetical “plump” in their “sen- 
suous firmness” ’ introduce ‘tactual images’ and ‘represent a general 
concrete vigour. ...’ 


This English strength pervades the Ode; in another of its forms it is notably exem~ 
plified by this, from the second stanza: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook. . . 
In the step from the rime-word ‘keep’, across (so to speak) the pause enforced by 
the line division, to ‘steady’ the balancing movement of the gleaner is enacted. 


In The Common Pursuit the first stanza of the Ode is quoted again 
(entire), as are the two lines from the second stanza, in an essay entitled 
“Mr. Eliot and Milton’. The critical comments are much the same, but 
their implications are extended in a different direction. For in the former 
essay Leavis is concerned, as he says, to define the nature of Keats’s 
achievement. In the latter he is concerned not primarily with Keats nor 
even with Milton, but with combating the critical attitudes that are 
associated with a high estimate of Milton’s poetry. At this point in the 
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essay he is concerned with what ‘imagery’ is. He says that Keats’s 
strength 


... is a matter, among other things, of the way in which the analogical suggestions 
of the varied complex efforts and motions compelled on us as we pronounce and 
follow the words and hold them properly together (meaning, that is, has from first 
to last its inseparable and essential part in the effect of the ‘sound’) enforce and enact 
the paraphrasable meaning. The action of the packed consonants in ‘moss’d cottage 
trees’ is plain enough: there stand the trees, gnarled and sturdy in trunk and bough, 
their leafy entanglements thickly loaded. It is not fanciful, I think, to find that (the 
sense being what it is) the pronouncing of ‘cottage-trees’ suggests, too, the crisp bite 
and flow of juice as the teeth close in the ripe apple. The word ‘image’ itself tends to 
encourage the notion that imagery is necessarily visual, and the visualistic fallacy .. . 
is widespread. But if we haven’t imagery—and non-visual imagery—in the kinds of 
effect just illustrated, then imagery hasn’t for the critic the importance commonly 
assigned to it.” 


In this passage Leavis expands the narrower and more usual implica~ 
tions of the concept of ‘imagery’ so that it is understood as being in- 
separable from other aspects of the poem—‘sound’, ‘movement’ and 
‘feeling’, for example. Such an expansion is characteristic of Leavis’s 
adoption of a number of terms that were traditionally used to refer to 
fairly clearly demarcated ‘elements’ in poetry. The example just cited is 
designed to illustrate the point that Leavis’s integration of critical con- 
cepts is implicit in his criticism and is there tied closely to analyses of 
particular poems. But although Leavis’s understanding of critical con- 
cepts is “ostensively’ clarified in the manner seen above, it is not necessary 
to sift through all the criticism in order to see the kind of integration of 
critical concepts he is seeking. My task is greatly facilitated by referring 
to three essays published in Scrutiny called ‘ “Thought” and Emotional 
Quality’,® ‘Imagery and Movement” and ‘Reality and Sincerity’° In 
these essays Leavis is much more explicit about the interrelations be- 
tween the critical concepts he employs, although he still maintains a 
close attention to particular poems selected to bring the concepts sharply 
into play. 

In ‘ “Thought” and Emotional Quality’ Leavis takes up the point 
about ‘imagery’ and ‘visual qualities’ in a significantly different way 
from the previous illustration. Discussing Blake’s ‘best verse’ and direct- 
ing attention to its superiority over and its ‘extreme unlikeness’ to 
Shelley’s, he says: 


If we are to associate his essential strength with the ‘thing seen’, it must be in the full 
consciousness that the phrase here has more than its literal sense. The essential 
objects in its preoccupation with which his poetry exhibits such purity of interest— 
such disinterestedness—are not susceptible of visualization: they belong to inner 
experience, emotional and instinctive life, the inner life of the psyche. It is Blake's 
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genius that, dealing with material that could be present to him only as the most intimate 
personal experience—the very substance of his appetites, desires, inner urgencies, 
fears and temptations—he can write poetry that has virtues analogous to those of the 
‘wiry bounding line’ . . . he demanded of visual art. Its intensity is not one of emo- 
tional insistence; there is none of the Shelleyan ‘I feel, I suffer, I yearn’; there is no 
atmosphere of feeling and no I. . . . What distinguishes Blake’s poetry from 
Shelley’s may fairly be said to be a presence of ‘thought’. The seeing elements of our 
inner experience as clearly defined objects involves, of itself, something we naturally 
call ‘thought’. And it will be noted by the way how inevitably we slip into the 
visual analogy, the type and model of objectivity being the thing seen (there are 
bearings here on the visualist fallacy in criticism); and further that there is the signi- 
ficant linguistic usage by which to ‘see’ is to understand. (‘I see!’)" 


The effect of Leavis’s argument here is to turn inside out the traditional 
notion of ‘imagery’. With reference to Keats he emphasized that 
‘imagery’ need have nothing to do with visual qualities. Now he em- 
phasizes that Blake’s poetry, which is frequently vividly visual (in an 
admittedly peculiar way), shows the presence not so much of ‘imagery’ 
as of ‘thought’. The concept of ‘imagery’ and the concept of ‘thought’ in 
poetry are both extended. And they are extended into each other, as it 
were. The terms become to some degree co-extensive. It is important to 
note, however, that Leavis is not merely stipulatively redefining terms. 
The mental process he describes as something we naturally call ‘thought’ 
focuses an area of actual overlap in the application of the terms ‘thought’ 
and ‘imagery’. Leavis is reminding us that we sometimes ‘think’ in 
‘images’, that images may be the ‘medium’ of thought. And since 
poetry characteristically employs imagery, the implication is that the 
‘imagery’ is to some extent the ‘thought’ of a poem. We may have 
doubts about the appropriateness of putting it in this positive way. But 
at least the negative implication seems to hold—that it is mistaken to 
speak as if the ‘imagery’ and the ‘thought’ in a poem were separable 
‘elements’. 

What we do more frequently call ‘thought’ is much closer to the sort 
of thing that Wellek is concerned with in his controversy with Leavis. 
‘Thought’ is frequently considered to be ‘abstract’, and Wellek assumes 
that the sort of ‘thought’ to be found in poetry will be “‘paraphrasable’, 
‘abstractable’, of the “philosophic kind’; so he goes to great lengths to 
argue the coherence and subtlety of Romantic philosophy, as if he were 
pointing to something that Leavis had overlooked in the poetry. This 
was a serious underestimation. ‘Well, says Leavis, ‘I had heard and read 
about Wordsworth’s thought, which, indeed, has received a great deal 
of notice, but my business was with Wordsworth’s poetry; I never 
proposed, and do not:propose now, to consider him as a philosophie ~ 
thinker.’!? 
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Leavis’s concern is with ‘thought’ in poetry—and the term is in in- 
verted commas in the title of his essay because this is not what we ordi- 
narily call ‘thought’. His conception of ‘thought’ in poetry is such that 
it cannot be lifted out of a poem, cannot be paraphrased; the ‘content’ 
cannot be separated from the ‘form’ in which it appears. If, that is, the 
poem is really a poem. The dangers of circularity appear here, and what 
we need are criteria by means of which we can distinguish a poem from 
other kinds of discourse. It is obviously inadequate to say that a ‘real’ 
poem is one that has ‘real thought’, i.e. “poetic thought’, in it. In fact 
Leavis does attempt to distinguish the ‘essentially poetic use of lan- 
guage’, or the ‘realizing use of language’, but this central notion needs 
to be approached by examining the other critical concepts which are 
built into it. 

Before continuing with the account of the interpenetration of Leavis’s 
critical concepts it is necessary to post a danger sign, which will be 
pointed to again. Leavis is not always satisfied with distinguishing the 
sense in which it is appropriate to speak of ‘thought’ in poetry from the 
sense in which we ordinarily speak of ‘thought’. Towards the end of 
‘ “Thought” and Emotional Quality’ he seems to be implying that the 
concept of ‘thought’ in poetry which he outlines is (or should be) that 
which is also appropriate outside discussion of poetry. This becomes 
apparent when Leavis replies to Eliot’s comment on Blake’s long poems, 
that “Blake did not see enough, became too much preoccupied with 
ideas’, which seems to mean that they became too ‘abstract’, too 
‘philosophical’. Leavis says, 

Just what such ‘ideas’ are would be an interesting and fruitful enquiry. It is enough to 
say here that their weakness as poetry is their weakness as thought. Their generality 
is of a kind that makes them illusory and inefficacious. They are lacking in grip on 


the data they are supposed to organize, and they betray a lack of grasp in the poet 
for such undertakings.” 


It is puzzling, initially, to see that the word ‘thought’ has lost its inverted 
commas when what appears to be the subject is ‘thought’-in-poetry. 
Neither is it clear whether the next two sentences refer to ‘philosophic’ 
or ‘poetic’ thought. The language could suggest that the undertakings 
referred to are ‘abstract’ ones, but Leavis seems to want to blur the 
distinction as a means of developing the contention that “their weakness 
as poetry is their weakness as thought’—with or without inverted 
commas. This blurring of the distinction may seem to be unimportant, 
but it has unfortunate results. For by the end of the essay"4 we are left in 
little doubt that Leavis wants to`imply that ‘abstract thought’ is to be 
associated with ‘the ready-made, the illusory and the spectral’. And 
‘,.. to think effectively about experience is to think with it and in it’. 
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These remarks have connexions with others such as‘. . . if one cannot 
read Shakespeare, then one cannot think’. Leavis is elsewhere quite 
specific about what he thinks is the appropriate relation between experi- 
ence, thought and language in poetry, and I will now approach this by 
way of his account of ‘feeling’, which is essential to it. But he nowhere 
makes out a case for saying that the poetic use of language is the only 
useful vehicle of thought, although he sometimes writes as though he 
had done so. 

‘Feeling’ is also a term that is closely related to ‘thought’ in Leavis’s 
criticism—so closely that it usually requires careful attention to a critical 
context to grasp the relation. Leavis compares Lawrence’s Piano with 
Tennyson’s Tears, Idle Tears, and it is ‘movement’ that is emphasized at 
first The ‘movement’ of Piano is subtler than the simple plangent flow 
of Tennyson’s poem, and it has a stating manner that controls the 
dangerous emotional swell. From this observation Leavis develops his 
comments on the ‘thought’ and ‘feeling’ of Piano. To summarize this 
development, Leavis sees the stating manner of the ‘movement’ as 
associated with a ‘particularizing’ that is ‘unbeglamouring’, ‘which is at 
the same time in some measure a placing. That is sensibility in the poem 
doesn’t work in complete divorce from intelligence; feeling is not 
divorced from thinking: however the key terms are to be defined, these 
propositions at any rate have a clear enough meaning in their context.’ 
Leavis is turning to the ‘ostensive’ clarification of terms noted earlier, 
and certainly his full analysis is essential to a complete understanding of 
the relations he sees existing here between such terms as ‘thinking’, 
‘feeling’ and ‘movement’. But the main relation is identified by the term 
‘placing’. The nostalgic emotion in the poem is qualified, there is a 
‘disinterested evaluation’ of the nostalgia. This qualification (or ‘dis- 
tancing’ or ‘placing’) of the nostalgia is achieved by the ‘unbeglamouring’ 
presence of the sharply perceived particular situation, the ‘tinkly’ piano, 
and the stating movement controlling the emotional swell. This ‘placing’ 
is responsible for the poem’s ‘poise’, a frequent term of praise in the 
criticism. In this case if refers to the balancing of ‘the flood of remem- 
brance’ against the critical attitude towards the emotion evoked by the 
situation. ‘Poise’ simply means that a poem has successfully ‘placed’ or 
balanced its otherwise diverse elements. In the case-under examination 
the poem is judged to be successful because 


however strong an emotional effect the poem has, it is essentially conditioned or 
placed by ‘thought’; the constating, relating and critical mind has its essential part 
in the work of sensibility. 
Bef8re any further comment on this I want to juxtapose it with certain 
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comments Leavis makes on Metaphysical poetry. For his account of the 

relation between ‘thought’ and ‘feeling’ has an emphasis which is the 

reverse of that noted above. Metaphysical ‘vices’, he says, 
... are a matter not of the cultivation of emotion for its own sake, but of the culti- 
vation of subtlety of thought for its own sake; we find ingenuities of analogy and 
logic (or quasi-logic) that are uncontrolled by a total imaginative or emotional 
purpose. . . . But when a poet of Metaphysical habit is personally moved and 
possessed by something profoundly experienced, as, for example, Donne in the 
Nocturnall, then we have poetry of exceptional emotional strength.!” 


What counts here is the way the concept of ‘thought’ interpenetrates 
that of ‘feeling’ or ‘emotion’, just as the notion of ‘imagery’ was seen to 
be to some extent co-extensive with ‘thought’. A poem’s ‘feeling’ 
necessarily enters into its ‘thinking’ and vice versa. Leavis views their 
inseparability as being so complete that the absence of one is more than 
a symptom of the absence of the other—it is almost a test of its absence. 
So it is not surprising that we later find Leavis saying about Lionel 
Johnson’s By the Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross that 
. . . the essential absence of thought—the absence that is essential to the emotional 
effect—[which is not produced] is apparent when. . . .° 

And more fully: the poet ‘aims straight at emotion’, and “by-passing 
thought misses any real substantial emotion’. Whereas in Marvell’s 
Horation Ode ‘. . . the cool appraising poise of the eulogy of Cromwell’, 
the ‘disinterested concern’ with the object of contemplation, the ‘con- 
templating, relating and appraising’ is what its strength as feeling and 
thought depends on.1® 

This is not intended to be an exhaustive account of the way the 
particular concepts mentioned interpenetrate in Leavis’s criticism. For 
this it is much better to read the criticism. But enough evidence has been 
provided to back up my contention that the critical concepts are to some 
extent used ‘co-extensively’, in the sense I have specified. What Leavis 
achieves by employing his terms thus is always to imply that a poem is a 
totality when making particular emphases about particular features or 
aspects of its workings. The recession of the terms into one another 
largely obviates the danger of tearing ‘features’ or ‘effects’ from the 
complex emotional-verbal-intellectual fabric of a poem. In this way 
Leavis’s critical concepts attempt to meet a conception of poetry as 
‘organic’ in the particular sense that the ‘parts’ of a poem are held to 
relate or to be interdependent as are the parts of a living organism. The 
other way in which poetry is like an ‘organism’ in Leavis’s criticism (as 
I interpret it) is the manner of its ‘growth’. And it is to Leavis’s view of 
the creative process which is evidenced in the ‘realizing’ or ‘essentially 
poetic use of language’ that I now turn. s 
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II, TWO VIEWS OF POETRY AS AN ‘ORGANISM’—CREATIVE PROCESS AND 
CREATED PRODUCT 

Leavis’s clear statement of what he believes to be the essentially poetic 
use of language has been ignored by commentators. It is based on a very 
precise conception of what the ‘materials’ or ‘matter’ of poetry (if it is to 
be poetry) are like. And I think it is not an exaggeration to claim that it 
involves an account of what the creative process must be like if poetry is 
to be produced. Stated blankly like that, however, it does seem to be an 
overstatement. And I want to reserve the most significant evidence 
until the ground has been prepared. It would be unfortunate if we were 
to dismiss Leavis’s most explicit remarks on the creative process as a 
passing aberration. 

In defending a review of D. W. Harding’s®° against the strictures of a 
correspondent (R. N. Higinbotham), Leavis provides some insight into 
the way his view of the ‘thought/feeling’ relationship in poetry is related 
to such a preconception. Higinbotham has misunderstood Harding’s 
reference to the presence in Eliot’s Burnt Norton of ‘intellectual materials, 
used intellectually’. Leavis explains: 

Harding, in talking of ‘materials’ is thinking, not of something behind the text, but 
of what lies on the page before us, to be taken up by us in the re-creative process of 
reading into the organism of the realized poem.” 


It is an analysis of what makes a poem ‘realized’ that is being led up to. 
What is interesting about Leavis’s other comments on Higinbotham is 
his close engagement with and attention to Higinbotham’s implied view 
of the creative process. Leavis attributes Higinbotham’s failure to 
understand the relation between ‘thought’ and ‘feeling’ in poetry to a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the creative process. Leavis does not 
actually proffer his own account of the ‘growth’ of the poetic ‘organism’; 
but his references to ‘the psychologist’ (amongst other things) surely 
imply that he is at least partly concerned with what actually took 
place in a poet’s mind when he wrote a poem. 

For Mr. Higinbotham, the ‘materials’ are what we deduce to lie behind the text, they 

are in Mr, Eliot and what he tries, with very incomplete success to make poetry out 

of. Or perhaps, it would be better to say that they are what were, on a kind of 

inner workman’s bench, before him. A concomitant of this is the curious account we 

are offered of the relation between the two postulated kinds of ‘material’, the 

emotional and the intellectual . . . [then follows a quotation from Higinbotham’s 

letter]. 

Cee they (the intellectual materials) can be suffused with emotion, but 
the raw material is plain logical argument. . . .” 
Just how Mr. Higinbotham conceives of this intellectual stuff, this ‘raw material’ of 
$lain logical argument’ I can’t figure to myself convincingly.” 
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Nor can Leavis understand, he says, Higinbotham’s view of the relation 


between thinking and feeling: 


For the essential argument makes ‘thinking’ a matter pertaining to an abstract realm 
that is insulated from concrete experience. . . . I shouldnt myself like to have to try 
to explain to a psychologist or a philosopher my own notions about the relations 
between ‘thinking’ and ‘feeling’, but my acquaintance with poetry as a literary 
critic is enough to convince me that I am justified in pronouncing Mr. Higin- 
botham’s account . . . inadequate to the facts.*8 


As we shall see, Leavis is prepared to say more about the empirical ‘facts’ 
of the creative process than he suggests here. For the moment he finds it 
enough to refer to the other aspect of the analogy between a poem and 
an ‘organism’—that the ‘parts’ are not independent but interrelate to 
form a whole. But even here some more general implications emerge 
about the ‘growth’ of the poetic ‘organism’: 


The passages that Harding instances as exemplifying intellectual materials used in- 
tellectually are (I concur in his judgement) poetry because of their context, the poem 
as a whole—or rather the sequence as a whole: [Four Quartets] because, that is, they 
belong to a vital organization . . . they demand to be taken as if we were for the 
moment reading a prose treatise, moral or philosophical. As if—but they have a 
force and life that no treatise could have given them. Their context, instead of being 
one of statement or argument, is one that evokes concretely the living experience 
from which they emerge as the index or summary. We don’t feel them as a matter 
of abstract thinking about or of; the presence in them of the concrete they focus and 
transmit is too immediate and commanding—if, that, we have understood the 
organization and made ourselves capable of taking the poem.™ What in fact this 
poetry renders concretely is the exploratory process in which experience is ordered 
into significance—a process a good deal more inward and organically complex than 
that envisaged by Mr. Higinbotham. . . . The way in which in this poetry, intellec- 
tual formulation emerges from the experiential matrix clearly has general bearings , 
and a literary critic can’t help believing that those whose business is with intellectual 
formulation, and those—psychologists and philosophers—whose business is to be 
interested in the nature of thought, must, if they achieve the approach, find them- 
selves notably indebted to the genius of the poet.?® 


The two questions with which we are concerned are: (a) Leavis’s view of 
the creative or ‘realizing’ process of the writer, and (b) the relation of 
this in Leavis to a ‘poetic’ use of language. Both questions are brought 
together in his references to the nature of the ‘materials’ or the ‘matter’ 
of poetry. According to Leavis and Harding the materials are on the 
page before us—they are not in Mr. Eliot who has ‘expressed’ them. It 
is only as part of that particular organization, that poem, that those in- 
tellectual and emotional materials exist. Poetry is to be seen as an ex- 
ploratory process in which experience (composed of intellectual and 
emotional materials) is ordered into significance. And this proc®ss is 
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‘more inward and organically complex’ than can be suggested by an 
account which implies that the materials pre-dated the poem. 

It is well to be aware that this is a point of considerable fineness. For 
it would be unlikely that Leavis would deny that feelings and thoughts 
similar to those that enter the poem’s organization may pre-date its 
composition. But they could not be the same as those which finally 
compose the finished work—for by their interaction with each other and 
with other aspects of the poem’s activity (its ‘imagery’, ‘movement’ etc.) 
they are transformed, or ‘take on a force and life’, as Leavis puts it. Much 
of this is vague, but I want to make one point quite clear even now: 
Leavis does not argue that poems are ‘unique’ (different even from the 
poet’s ‘thoughts’) by definition. He is not saying that part of what ‘poem’ 
means is ‘unique expression’. His argument is not philosophical but 
empirical or psychological. Even at this early stage the drift of his argu- 
ment is towards saying that given that the process of writing poetry is 
so peculiar, it is not empirically possible that a poem could be like ‘state- 
ment or argument’. This contrast between the actual mental processes 
involved in writing poetry and those involved in arguing or stating will 
be specified shortly. But I want to set Leavis’s whole case out first. 

In the corresponding Scrutiny of the following year Leavis discusses 
again the ‘materials’ of poetry—or, as he calls them, ‘the medium’.** 
(He is criticizing Santayana, who refers to them by this word.)?” Leavis 
accuses Santayana of failing to ‘understand the poetic—the essentially 
dramatic—use of language that Shakespearian verse supremely exem- 
plifies. He cannot, then, understand the nature of the organization that 
goes with that use of language: he cannot appreciate the ways in which 
the themes and significances of the play are dramatically presented.’ 
This is very much like Leavis’s claim that Higinbotham misunderstood 
the nature of the organization of Little Gidding—which prevented him 
from seeing and feeling it as an ‘organism’. But ‘the poetic—the essen- 
tially dramatic—use of language’ needs developing. Leavis begins this 
development by another contrast between ‘materials’ inside and outside 
a poem: 

We don’t, when we are responding properly, say that ‘Shakespeare gives us Mac- 
beth’s speech’: it comes to us, not from the author, but from the play, emerging 
dramatically from a dramatic ‘context. It offers no parallel to Seneca’s ‘high 
maxims’.?8 
This bears an obvious relation to Leavis’s objection to Higinbotham— 
the materials aren’t behind the text in Mr. Eliot, but are ‘there’ only in 
the poem. The reference to Seneca is a denial that the essentially poetic, 
dramatic use of language has anything to do with abstract philosophical 
maxims. 
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And the ‘philosophy’, moral significance, or total upshot of the play isn’t stated but 
enacted. But for Mr. Santayana, significance is a matter of ‘ideas’, and ‘ideas’ have 
to be stated, and so, looking for an epitomizing statement, he excises that speech 
from the organism to which it belongs and gives us his surprising commentary? 


Now at this point it seems as if Leavis is going to be satisfied to take up 
the implications of the metaphor of an organism in its first sense—the 
sense in which the parts of the poetic ‘organism’ are seen to be inter- 
dependent within the whole. But, ‘We have only shifted the question 
further back, of course,’ and he now takes up the question which he said 
previously would be ‘an interesting and fruitful enquiry’. The question 
is: What are ‘ideas’? And the answer is in the form of a distinction be- 
tween the kind of mental processes that produce ‘ideas’ in poetry and 
those which lie behind other uses of language. That is to say, the poetic 
‘organism’ ‘grows’ in a distinctive way. 
But first Leavis comes up with a surprising answer to his question as 
to why Santayana’s intelligence could have been ‘so victimized’. 
The answer, I think, is that he is a philosopher. This is not to suggest that a philo- 
sopher can, for his own purposes, safely dispense with the ability to comprehend 
Shakespearian poetry. [This would be very unsafe indeed if he is thus to be deprived 
of the ability to ‘think’ !] On the contrary, Mr. Santayana’s inappreciation seems to 
me to go with a naiveté about the nature of conceptual thought that is common 
among philosophers, to their disadvantage as such. In venturing so far I may be 
merely exposing myself; but this, I am sure, must be said: to demand that poetry 
should be a ‘medium’ for ‘previously definite’ ideas is arbitrary and betrays a radical 
incomprehension. What Mr. Santayana calls ‘Shakespeare’s medium’ creates what 


it conveys; ‘previously definite’ ideas put into a clear and transparent medium 
wouldn’t have been definite enough for Shakespeare’s plays.” 


It was in this sense, of creating what is conveyed, that the emotional / 
intellectual ‘materials’ of Eliot’s poetry were said not to pre-date the 
poems. They don’t exist until they are embodied in a poem. That ‘form’, 
the form of the poem, is not to be separated from that ‘content’. The 
significant development at this point, however, is the introduction of 
D. W. Harding’s account of the relation between thought and language. 
in the creation or ‘growth’ of a poem. Leavis quotes this passage from 
Harding’s essay on Rosenberg: 
Usually when we speak of finding words to express a thought we seem to mean that 
we have the thought rather close to formulation and use it to measure the adequacy 
of any possible phrasing that occurs to us, treating words as servants of the idea. 
‘Clothing a thought in language’, whatever it means psychologically, seems a fair 
metaphorical description of most speaking and writing. Of Rosenberg’s work it 
would be misleading. He—like many poets in some degree, one supposes—brought 
language to bear on the incipient thought at an earlier stage of its development. 
Instead of the emerging idea being racked slightly so as to fit a more familiar approxi- 
mation of itself, and words found for that, Rosenberg let it manipulate words almost 
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from the beginning, often without insisting on the controls of logic and intelligi- 
bility.22 


Leavis comments as follows: 


The control over Shakespeare’s words in ‘Macbeth’ (for what Harding describes is 
the essentially poetic use of language, a use in which Shakespeare is pre-eminent) is 
a complex dramatic theme vividly and profoundly realized—not thought of, but 
possessed imaginatively in concreteness, so that, as it grows in specificity, it in turn 
possesses the poet’s mind and commands expression.®? 


How does this view of the creative process as a psychological “process of 
growth’ relate to the other way we have identified of viewing a poem 
as an organism? How is it related to the view that the parts ofa poem are 
‘organically’ interdependent? It should be noted that Harding’s claims 
are less far-reaching than are those of Leavis. For Harding, Rosenberg’s 
use of words is ‘supposed’ to be ‘like many poets in some degree’. 
Whereas Leavis takes over the account as ‘the essentially poetic use of 
language’. 

This view may well have been a crucial consideration in the evolution 
of Leavis’s critical concepts. Thus, for example, ‘movement’ and 
‘imagery’ could not be seen as external, ‘technical’ features of a poem if 
it is to be a poem. For that which is essentially poetic will not merely 
sound pleasant or musical, will not clothe its thought in irrelevantly 
attractive ways, because the creative process which produces poetry is 
not seen by Leavis to work like that. The movement and imagery of a 
genuine poem will be manipulated by the ‘emerging idea’ (if ‘idea’ is an 
appropriate word for ‘incipient thought’). Similarly, if Harding’s ac- 
count is accepted, the ‘thought’ will be closely associated with affective 
states if it is still incipient and emerging as the poem is written. So that 
‘thought’ and ‘feeling’ will be aspects of a single movement towards the 
words that compose the poem. (Consider, as an example of this sort of 
analysis, the way the emerging but still tacit metaphor of horse and rider 
creates the conflicting currents in Macbeth’s mind in: 

. - [have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 

And falls on the other [side] 
The implicit ‘horse’ in the first part seems to be a very reluctant one but 
changes rapidly into one which not only needs no prompting but is 
rather too lively. The transformation of the tacit image of the horse 
creates the movement of Macbeth’s ‘thought-feeling’ from paralysis of 
the will to an incipient sense of the dangers of an over-active ambition.) 

The term that Leavis employs to identify this ‘ organic growth of a 
poeth is ‘realization’. Something becomes ‘realized’ in poetry not when 
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it is merely ‘thought of’, but when it is “possessed imaginatively in its 
concreteness, so that, as it grows in specificity, it in turn possesses the 
poet’s mind and commands expression’. What concerns me about this 
central concept of ‘realization’ is the way that it forms a ‘bridge’ be- 
tween the two senses in which Leavis sees a poem as an ‘organism’. 
When Leavis summarizes a critical argument by saying that a poem is 
‘realized’, he may be referring to the critically demonstrable inter- 
dependence of the ‘parts’ of a poem or to the way the poem has ‘grown’ 
in the poet’s mind, or he may be referring to both senses at once. Leavis, 
of course, makes no explicit distinction between these two ways of 
seeing poetry as ‘organic’. In fact it is highly likely that he would reject 
such a distinction—the rejection is implicit in his employment of the 
term ‘realization’ for both. But it seems to me that the distinction is an 
essential one if we are to get clear the different kinds of justification 
which may be offered for employing critical concepts as Leavis does. 
For it is one thing to demonstrate that a piece of writing is ‘realized’ (and 
therefore ‘poetic’) by producing evidence to show, for example, that its 
parts interpenetrate to form a ‘whole’. But it may be quite another thing 
to argue that a piece of writing is ‘realized’ (and therefore ‘poetic’) by 
alleging that certain kinds of mental processes have gone into its produc- 
tion. The first kind of justification is of a normative kind—the literary 
critic evaluates the ‘organization’ (i.e. the ‘organic’ quality) of a piece of 
writing. The second kind of justification is purely descriptive in the 
value-free manner of the psychologist and provides no sort of foundation 
for a qualitative judgement. When Leavis defines ‘realization’ in Educa- 
tion and the University? he is insistent that it is not a simple or an easily 
applied criterion. And given that this term is used with greater flexibility 
than any other of his critical concepts, we can see why this is so. But 
Leavis’s account of the passage from Macbeth which he analyses to de- 
monstrate what he meant by ‘realization’ is partly in terms of the actual 
‘organic’ complexity of the passage and partly in terms of Shakespeare’s 
‘realizing gift’ as an ability to ‘grasp’ and ‘hold’ thoughts in a special 
kind of way. This ‘psychological’ element is closely related to Harding’s 
account of the nature of the ‘creative process’ in Rosenberg and it will 
be recalled that when Leavis cited Harding’s account as a description of 
‘the essentially poetic use of language’, he turned immediately to Mac- 
beth for illustration. Harding’s is a view of how ‘thoughts’ and ‘feelings’, 
or ‘incipient ideas’, becomes poetry. And what Leavis points out about 
the passage from Macbeth which he analyses to demonstrate what he 
means by ‘realization’ is that Shakespeare is bringing language to bear 
on the incipient thought at an earlier stage of its development than is 
usually the case in everyday speech. . 
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Instead of the emerging idea being racked slightly so as to fit a more familiar approxi- 
mation of itself and words found for that, Rosenberg let it manipulate words 
almost from the beginning, often without the controls of logic and intelligibility. 


Compare Harding’s comments with Leavis’s on Shakespeare: 


. .. what we see as the inimitable mark of the poet is his ability to control realiza- 
tion to the precise degree appropriate in the given place.** 


That this ability is held to be a pre-conceptual, ‘pre-logical’ ability is 
implied in phrases which recur in Leavis’s analysis such as ‘picked up in 
the apprehensive rapidity of his mind’; ‘characteristically, in his rapid 
motion’; the theme is ‘not thought of’ but ‘possesses the poet’s mind and 
commands expression’. Leavis’s tacit assumption seems to be that 
‘realized’ poetry is produced by a certain sort of mental process. And 
this is to ignore the possibility, which Harding observes, that creative 
processes of the same sort may be detected in poetry which is neverthe- 
less not ‘realized’. Harding is careful to keep quite separate his judgements 
about the way a poet’s mind seems to be functioning from his judge- 
ments about the quality of the product. With the psychologist’s wariness 
of making value-judgements he carefully avoids implying that a parti- 
cular sort of mental process need be associated with the production of 
good poetry. Whereas Leavis sometimes implies that the reason why a 
poem is of high quality (i.e. ‘realized’ in the normative sense) is con- 
nected with the poet’s having engaged in certain sorts of mental opera- 
tions—we saw, for example, how he takes over Harding’s account of 
the way Rosenberg seems to work as ‘the essentially poetic use of 
language’. 

In this respect Leavis’s view closely resembles Coleridge’s assumption 
that distinctive mental operations are productive of works of the 
imagination. When Coleridge finds ‘undoubted proof in [Shakespeare's] 
mind of imagination or the power by which one image or feeling is 
made to modify many others and by a sort of fusion to force many into 
one’, he is plainly implying a view of the creative process which is 
similar to that which may be found in Leavis and Harding. But Cole- 
ridge quite explicitly claims to derive his critical norms from his des- 
cription of the psychological processes which enter into the production 
of poetry. As he says, 

I laboured at a solid foundation on which permanently to ground my opinions, in 
the component faculties of the human mind itself, and their comparative dignity and 


importance. According to the faculty or source from which the pleasure given by 
any poem or passage was derived, I estimated the merit of such poem or passage.** 


The obvious objection to this is, of course, that mental processes can 
be ef no value in themselves. There is no intrinsic dignity or importance 
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in any ‘faculty’ of the mind, even if we could accept Coleridge’s distinc- 
tion between separate faculties of ‘Imagination’ and ‘Fancy’. Even if it 
could be shown that all good poems have been produced by a certain 
kind of mental process or prompted a response from certain ‘faculties’, 
we would never be entitled to say that the value of the poems was de- 
rived from the nature of the mental process. It would in no way explain 
why the poems are held to be valuable to say that certain mental opera- 
tions were responsible for their production or their appreciation. In 
order to explain why they are held to be good poems it must be necessary 
to point to the way they satisfy the criteria for good poems, i.e. the way 
they satisfy normative critical standards. I do not wish to engage here in 
a discussion of what these might be, but one fairly unobjectionable one 
has already been mentioned as being common to Coleridge and Leavis 
—that a good poem is one in which the ‘parts’ interpenetrate to form an 
‘organic’ whole. (Cf. also Arnold: “The superior character of truth and 
seriousness, in the matter and substance of the best poetry, is inseparable 
from this superiority of diction and movement marking its style and 
‘manner.’ No doubt, as Arnold says: ‘So stated, these are but dry general 
ties; their whole force lies in their application.’ So too is Kant’s prin- 
ciple of impartiality a very general or ‘high level’ criterion for judging 
the morality of an action. It is nevertheless an indispensable criterion for 
deciding whether or not a particular rule is a ‘true rule of morality’.) 

The point of my distinction between a descriptive account of the 
mental processes which have gone into the composition of a poem and 
a normative evaluation of a poem is not to suggest that there is anything 
wrong with doing either job, nor is it to suggest that they may not be 
mutually illuminating activities. The work of Coleridge, Harding and 
Empson on the nature of the mental processes which they hold to have 
produced Eliot’s and Shakespeare’s poetry seems to me to be of very 
great interest to literary criticism. All I wish to stress is the logical dis- 
tinctness of the literary psychologist’s and the literary critic’s tasks. 
Coleridge certainly confused the two—as I have pointed out, his ‘solid 
foundation’ for estimating the merit of a poem, the comparative dignity 
and importance of the component faculties of the human mind itself, is 
no foundation at all. 

If Leavis to some extent shared Coleridge’s mistaken assumptions, I 
would certainly not want to claim that this vitiates anything he does as a 
critic. I have maintained that there is an uneasy relation between Leavis’s 
conception of a poem as an organism which is mirrored in his use of 
critical concepts and his occasional assumptions about the way a poet’s 
mind works when he produces good- poetry. The point of the analysis 


was, however, to get clearer about some of the logical characteristies of 
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literary critical discourse as these are exemplified in the work of a major 
critic. The philosopher of literary criticism is no more concerned to 
legislate about what critics ought to do than the philosopher of history 
is seeking to advise historians on how to argue historically. Such aspira- 
tions are plainly absurd, for philosophic or second-order work of this 
kind is entirely parasitic—it is concerned entirely with analysing the 
logical characteristics of critical argument, with describing the moves and 
assumptions critics make, not with what they ought to be doing. Even 
the criticism I have made of Coleridge’s claim to estimate the merit of a 
poem by relating it to the faculty or source of the poem’s creation or 
appreciation is really only pointing out that Coleridge’s own description 
of what he does as a critic is untenable. In his criticism Coleridge does 
not make simple deductions from the nature of mental processes to the 
estimation of the merit of a poem. As with Leavis, Coleridge’s references 
in his criticism to the way a poet’s mind seems to be working are illu- 
minative of the poetry—his references to particular sorts of mental 
processes come in as part of an account of the way the poetry works. 
That is to say, his critical eye is on the organic quality of the poetry rather 
than on the process of its growth. Consider, for Sues Coleridge’s 
account of a speech in Hamlet: 


. the prodigality of the beautiful words, which are, as it were, halfembodyings of 
thoughts, that make them more than thoughts, give them an outness, a reality sui 
generis, and yet retain their correspondence and shadowy approach to the images 
and movements within.2” 


This passage bears a significant resemblance to Leavis’s deliberately 
complex and paradoxical point about the ‘realization’ of the Macbeth 
passage in Education and the University, where he observes that it is 

... in the incomplete realization of the metaphors that the realizing gift of the poet 

and the ‘realized’ quality of the passage is manifested. 
Coleridge is arguing, equally paradoxically, that the ‘half-embodyings of 
thoughts’ are made “more than thoughts’; they are given an outness, a 
reality, ‘and yet retain their correspondence and shadowy approach to 
the images within’. It doesn’t matter that Coleridge is, in a sense, speak- 
ing of Hamlet’s ‘own’ thoughts—his eye is on the poetry and its work- 
ings. And the workings that he perceives (with a precision that defies 
Leavis’s claim that Coleridge doesn’t bring his thought to a ‘sharp edge’) 
is a fine example of what Harding refers to as ‘bringing language to bear 
on an incipient thought at an earlier stage of its development than is 
usually the case in everyday speech’. The ‘halfembodyings of thoughts’ 
in the passage from Hamlet are made ‘more than thoughts’ according to 
Cokeridge—just as the seemingly half-realized image of the river in 
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Leavis’s account of the Macbeth passage is actually ‘realized’, because it is 
related to more than ‘thinking’. At the earlier stage of their movement 
into words at which Shakespeare captures ‘thoughts’ and ‘images’, they 
are associated with ‘feeling’ and ‘sensing’; this association gives them an 
‘outness’, a ‘reality’, an effect of ‘concreteness’. Thus Leavis remarks that 
the image of the river in the Macbeth passage is ‘making itself felt... .’ 
The point I am making is that Leavis’s and Coleridge’s criticism need 
not be detrimentally affected by their assumptions about the nature of 
the creative process. My paper has only been concerned, on this point, 
to ask: “What are these assumptions?’ and “To what extent do these 
assumptions enter into the making of their literary-critical judgements?” 
The following arguments have been advanced: 


(1) The relations between the concepts in Leavis’s criticism mirror a 
conception of a poem as an ‘organism’, for the concepts inter- 
penetrate one another as do the aspects of a poem thus conceived. 

(2) The key concept of ‘realization’ as it is employed by Leavis some- 
times reflects the ambiguity which is to be found in the metaphor 
of an ‘organism’, for it may be used to refer both to the (‘organic’) 
interdependence of the parts of a poem, which is a ‘normative’ 
criterion, and to its (psychological) ‘process of growth’. This may 
obscure the logical distinctness of the psychology of literary 
creation from literary criticism, two activities which may be 
mutually illuminative so long as their logical distinctness is main- 


tained. 
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CREATIVE THINKING IN ART 
AND IN SCIENCE* 


John Beloff 


THE THEME of my paper embraces two topics that have been much in 
the public eye in recent years and seem likely to agitate us still for some 
time to come. The one is that of the two cultures, the alleged rift be- 
tween the sciences and the humanities: the other is the concept of 
creativity itself, which has been a special preoccupation of psychologists 
who study individual differences. On the first of these there is no need 
for me to add to the torrent of words that have already been expended 
in this controversy and I will merely say that I am in agreement with Sir 
Peter Medawar. In his recent Romanes Lecture at Oxford entitled 
‘Science and Literature’ he insisted that, much as we may regret it, there 
was at the present time an irreconcilable conflict between the scientific 
and the literary traditions; so much so, in fact, that, as he put it: “when 
literature arrives it expels science’. The conflict was never acute when 
science still meant the physical sciences, but as science has more and more 
laid claim to speak with authority about man himself a confrontation 
was inevitable. As an academic psychologist I am particularly conscious 
of it. 

In this paper, however, it is the artist, as distinct from the arts graduate, 
who will concern us since in the context of a discussion of creativity 
science and art are natural polar opposites, both being supreme expres- 
sions of the creative spirit. I am of course aware that there are important 
differences between the different branches of science and even bigger 
ones between say painting, music and literature; but, to keep the argu- 
ment within bounds, these are differences which I shall have to gloss 
over. It is the trees rather than their branches that will command our 
attention. What I propose to do is to consider first the distinction which 
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uncreative thinking and, secondly, how this differs in the arts as opposed 
to the sciences. To start with, then, what precisely do psychologists 
psychologists have been making between ‘creative’ as against ordinary 
mean when they use the term ‘creative’ or any of its derivatives? The 
answer, I am afraid, is that the term is far from being precise. While 
there is little difficulty in finding obvious examples of creative behaviour, 
there are as yet no generally agreed criteria which such behaviour must 
satisfy to quality for the designation ‘creative’. Clearly the term implies 
a certain degree of originality, but it must be of a constructive and not 
just of a purely bizarre or arbitrary nature; and this means that as a 
scientific concept it suffers from having certain evaluative overtones. 
We would not normally call an act creative unless it had certain socially 
desirable consequences. Moreover it is never easy to exclude the part 
which sheer luck or accident plays in any actual achievement and hence 
to isolate the specifically psychological factors involved. 

From an historical point of view, however, one can say that it arose as 
an attempt to supplement the well established concept of general intelli- 
gence. For a long time psychologists managed with some success to 
predict achievement from a knowledge of the individual’s general in- 
telligence together perhaps with some information as to his level with 
respect to those special abilities into which, it was claimed, general 
intelligence could be broken down. Hence for a long time the term 
‘genius’ was freely applied, as it had been by Galton, to those rare in- 
dividuals of exceptionally high general intelligence. For example, the 
late Lewis Terman’s celebrated ‘Genetic Studies of Genius’, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1925, dealt in fact with roughly the top 
I per cent of the California School System as assessed on individual tests 
of general intelligence. This study, incidentally, remains to this day the 
only large-scale longitudinal study of gifted persons ever to be under- 
taken. The fifth volume was published in 1959, by which time Terman’s 
‘children’ were well into middle age. Although by and large this group 
fully vindicated their early promise, it comprised no world-famous 
names. Whatever it is that makes for greatness, high IQ alone is cer- 
tainly not sufficient.” 

A turning point in this connexion came when J. P. Guilford, perhaps 
the world’s foremost authority on the testing of cognitive abilities, gave 
as his Presidential address to the 1950 convention of the American 
Psychological Association a paper entitled ‘Creativity’. Guilford is an 
exponent of what is known as ‘factor-analysis’, a statistical technique 
whereby a set of separate factors or dimensions can be extracted given 
the inter-correlations among a given set of items. Guilford had claimed 
by ¢his means to have identified no less than forty distinct cognitive 
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factors, each contributing something to the overall efficiency of the in- 
tellect. In particular he distinguished five processes or operations that are 
involved in any given problem-solving task. These, in the temporal 
sequence in which they occur, are: observation, memory, divergent 
thinking, convergent thinking and evaluation. For our present purpose 
the significant members of this series are the divergent and the conver- 
gent operations.? To think divergently means, roughly, to be able to 
produce a variety of associations to some given stimulus or idea, while 
to think convergently means to be able to produce the one correct 
answer that fulfils all the requirements of the problem. Guilford pointed 
out that up to then intelligence tests had consisted almost entirely of 
items which measured the ability to think convergently; at the same 
time he surmised that the truly creative individual was not necessarily 
one who is good at producing correct answers but rather one who is 
prolific of new ideas and can be relied on to give interesting and unusual 
responses to some standard stimulus; in brief that he was more likely to 
be a divergent thinker. Accordingly a new type of test was proposed 
which would be better able to trap creative potential, namely the 
open-ended test. Here there would be no single right or wrong answer 
but rather the candidate would be scored for the degree to which his 
answers displayed qualities such as ingenuity, originality, imagination 
and so on. This may sound a somewhat subjective procedure, and ad- 
mittedly such tests are less easy to score than the conventional selective- 
answer test and the scores are likely to be less statistically reliable; but by 
using trained judges it can be done, and such rating procedures were in 
fact already widely used in personality research. 

Following this initiative the topic of creativity became in the course 
of the 1950s a major psychological bandwagon. Open-ended tests proli- 
ferated. The most popular consisted either of asking the subject to think 
of as many different uses as he could for some common object such as a 

‘flower-pot or a paper-clip, or of getting him to compose a story around 
some given picture. Unfortunately these so-called ‘creativity tests’ rarely 
correlated at all highly with one another and most of them showed a 
higher loading on general intelligence than on anything else. Neverthe- 
less the enthusiasts were not to be deterred and a huge literature on the 
topic sprung up; there is now even a Journal of Creative Behaviour. Per- 
haps one reason for this new interest in creativity was that it 
represented a reaction against the excessively mechanistic approach 
to behaviour characteristic of the dominant Behaviourist school of 
psychology in America. But it had also a practical aspect. Talent, 
after all, is a nation’s most precious asset, and any prospect either 
of being able to detect talent at an early stage of its development er of 
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being able to identify the sort of conditions that are conducive to its 
growth was clearly worth a good deal of financial support. After the 
Russians launched their Sputnik in 1957 American concern about the 
deficiencies of their own educational practices reached almost panic 
proportions. 

Research on creativity has taken three main forms. First, there is the 
so-called ‘historiometric’ method, which consists in studying the bio- 
graphical and, more especially, autobiographical evidence of individuals 
who have shown themselves to be outstandingly] creative. Obviously 
such evidence is of an anecdotal nature, but hopefully it may suggest 
testable hypotheses. The second approach has been to carry out syste- 
matic investigations on samples of men and women who in the estima- 
tion of their colleagues have made outstanding contributions in their 
field and then to compare these with representative groups of persons 
who, though they may have attained high positions in their profession, 
are not in the same class. Mostly this has had to be done by means of 
postal questionnaires; but, occasionally, when funds permitted, top 
people from various walks of life were cajoled into spending a weekend 
or so being given a thorough going-over by teams of psychologists. 
On this basis claims have been put forward, as we shall see, that the 
creative individuals differ significantly on a number of important per- 
sonality traits from those of the matched control group. The third 
approach has been to concentrate on children. A typical investigation of 
this kind was that by Getzels and Jackson, who compared two groups of 
children at a certain school: one group of those who scored high on 
conventional intelligence tests but relatively low on open-ended creati- 
vity tests and the other of those who scored high on the creativity tests 
but relatively low on the intelligence tests. The one they called their 
High IQ Group and the other their High Creative Group, though we 
may note that both groups were well above average intelligence.‘ How- 
ever, all three approaches have their limitations and perhaps the only 
fully valid approach would be one that involved a follow-up study of 
highly creative children and compared their achievements in adult life 
with those of a High IQ group. But this would entail another massive 
undertaking comparable to that of Terman’s and we would have to 
wait a very long time for the answers. 

A new slant on the convergent-divergent dichotomy was given by the 
work of Liam Hudson at Cambridge. From 1962 he began using the 
new style American creativity tests along with the usual intelligence 
tests among schoolboys from the upper forms of English Grammar 
schools. Essentially what he discovered was that boys who were 
spevializing on the science side were by and large convergers while those 
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who were specializing in a non-science subject were more likely to be 
divergers. The division did not correspond exactly with the traditional 
scholastic divisions since the classicists were found to be just as conver- 
gent as the budding scientists, but it did demonstrate a definite connexion 
between the choice of science as a career and the tendency towards con- 
vergent thinking. An account of this work is given in his book Contrary 
Imaginations’ and work along these lines is still continuing now that 
Hudson has been translated to a Chair of Education at my own univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. How should we interpret this finding? Does it reflect 
a genuine difference between the mentality of the scientist and that of 
the non-scientist? Or is it just a consequence of the popular image of the 
scientist in our society which, as Hudson has shown in his second book 
Frames of Mind,’ marks him out as a patient, hard-working but narrow 
specialist, so that as seen by the school-leaver the choice is one between 
‘discipline and self-expression’? 

I think there is more here than just stereotype. Science and art are 
very different activities because in the first instance they subserve quite 
different ends. Broadly speaking, and one can only speak broadly in this 
context, science seeks to explain and predict phenomena or, in the case 
of applied science, to control them. Art seeks to communicate some 
aspect of experience through certain formalized modes of expression. It 
follows that the products of science will be validated in a way that is 
quite different from that in which a work of art is validated. In science 
the ultimate test is always one of correspondence with the facts—apart, 
that is, from mathematics, where the test is one of internal consistency. 
The hypothesis is confirmed, the theorem is proved, the invention works 
and, although it may sometimes require the accredited expert to decide 
whether or not the correspondence test has been met in a particular case, 
the decision is a quite impersonal one. The artist, on the contrary, has 
always to stand trial before the judgement of his peers. In art there can 
be no higher court than that of the human sensibility at its most refined. 
Ultimately it devolves upon posterity to decide whether a work of art 
survives or passes into limbo. Thus in keeping with their essential 
natures science must be objective, analytical, precise, logical and above 
all impersonal, while art represents a free expression of the imagination 
in a sensuous and personal form. In this respect at least the traditional 
antithesis that we have inherited from the Romantic Movement is not 
so misleading. 

But when we turn from ends to origins and consider the genesis of 
new ideas whether in science or in art, the distinction is much less clear 
cut. The imagination seems to play a no less vital role in science than it 
does in art and the inspiration of the scientist seems no less mysterfous 
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than that of the artist. Both activities seem to depend on an initial phase 
of divergent thinking as well as on a later critical phase during which 
inappropriate ideas are rejected. During this initial phase ideas are apt to 
spring into consciousness as if from nowhere in a quite unpredictable 
manner. It was once supposed that, in principle at least, the process of 
scientific discovery could itself be reduced to a science so that by the 
application of some fool-proof method, formula or system the necessary 
ideas would be automatically generated and incorrect ones avoided. I 
suspect that practising scientists were never deceived by this mechanical 
ideal, but it acquired support from philosophers of science from Bacon 
down to Mill. Since Popper, however, even philosophers no longer 
wish to defend it. Whether we like it or not, we now realize that the 
mathematician no less than the poet is ultimately at the mercy of his 
unconscious. If you still have any doubts on this score, read Koestler.® 
And yet when all is said and done it remains true that the number of 
original ideas required to power quite an extensive programme of re- 
search is very small relative to the well-worn routines involved in putting 
these into effect. The artist, in so far as he is an artist and not just a 
craftsman, is to a much greater extent thrown back upon his own re- 
sources. This is particularly true, I suggest, at the presenz time when 
craftsmanship in art is no longer valued for its own sake as it once was, 
while originality is demanded much more than it ever was. Perhaps the 
lone inventor comes closer here to the artist than he does to the scientist, 
since he too has continually to live by his wits. This is perhaps just an- 
other way of saying that science is to a much greater extent a collective 
enterprise. This was not always the case. Before Galileo it was still pos- 
sible for the isolated man of genius to concoct his own theories and 
cosmologies and, not surprisingly, the artist and scientist of the Renais- 
sance were sometimes one and the same person. But then science sacri- 
ficed variety and individuality for the sake of progress. Today, as the 
well-known historian of science Thomas Kuhn has put it, ‘normal re- 
search, even the best of it, is a highly convergent activity based firmly 
upon a settled consensus acquired from scientific education and re- 
inforced by subsequent life in the profession’ 1° Kuhn has become identi- 
fied with what one might call the apocalyptic view of science history, 
the view that for long stretches science progresses within a settled 
framework but then all of a sudden undergoes a radical transformation 
which eventually provides the framework for its next stage of develop- 
ment, and so on. It is during these revolutionary epochs that the greatest 
leaps of the creative imagination will be called for, but in general the 
successful scientist will be one who is primarily, to quote Kuhn, ‘a 
traditionalist who enjoys playing intricate games by pre-established 
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rules’. Kuhn brings out the perennial paradox of science that its really 
important advances are the outcome of a tension between two incom- 
patible modes of thought. 

Although in order to bring out the contrast between science and art I 
have dwelt upon the constraints imposed on scientific thinking, I do not 
wish to imply that an artist is without constraints. On the contrary every 
artist, even in our own anarchic age, works within certain aesthetic 
conventions although nowadays he may have a wider range of viable 
traditions to choose from. It is significant that the most revolutionary 
artists have seldom been the most flamboyant rebels. Often they were 
upholders of certain traditional values but were led almost in spite of 
themselves into unexpected paths. One has only to think in this con- 
nexion of Turner and Cézanne, to name two of the most original 
painters of the nineteenth century. Turner began as a painstaking topo- 
graphical artist and a faithful imitator of the acknowledged landscape 
masters of the French and Dutch schools, but gradually his paintings 
became more and more Turneresque and quite unlike anything that had 
ever been painted before. Cézanne lacked the technical virtuosity which 
would have enabled him to make a successful career as an academic 
painter so he set himself instead the task of transforming Impressionism 
into an ‘art of the museums’, as he called it, and in the process produced 
a sort of proto-Cubism. Even those artists who persuaded themselves 
that they had no other mistress than Nature herself were sometimes as 
much beholden to the tradition from which they sprang as were others 
who were more consciously academic, as Gombrich (my distinguished 
predecessor in this series of talks) has shown so strikingly in the case of 
Constable." It thus transpires that both the artist and the scientist have 
initially to submit to a discipline and a tradition if their innovations are 
ever to be of permanent value and the difference between them on this 
count is no more than relative. At the same time it would be futile to 
deny that art offers far greater scope for originality. Art is intrinsically 
pluralistic and its most diverse creations can all be equally valid; science 
has to arbitrate between rival theories because there is after all only the 
one universe to which they can refer. Mathematicians may be free to 
invent imaginary universes of their own, but their freedom is limited to 
their choice of axioms and the rest is hard deduction. 

What of the personality as distinct from the thought-processes of the 
creative person? Perhaps it is pointless to search for any common de- 
nominators with any such heterogeneous category, the more so as the 
really gifted person is almost by definition an individualist. Nevertheless 
here, for what they are worth, are a few pointers. Cattell and Drevdahl, 
after studying the personality profiles of eminent writers, artist» and 
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scientists, using Cattell’s 16 personality-factor questionnaire, came to the 
conclusion that the similarities between these high achievers were much 
more striking than their differences. They all differed markedly, how- 
ever, from the norms. They were, in particular, more introverted (i.e. 
they were more aloof, introspective, withdrawn, etc.), this was especially 
so in the case of the scientists, but they are also described as more 
dominant or self-assertive, more radical, more self-sufficient and more 
emotionally sensitive? A curious finding is one that has been reported 
by D. W. MacKinnon following a massive investigation which he and 
his associates at Berkeley undertook some years ago using invited 
groups of very eminent architects, writers and mathematicians.!* One of 
the questionnaires which he gave them was the MMPI (Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory), a well-known test that was ori- 
ginally devised to detect in a patient incipient signs of any one of the 
main psychiatric syndromes such as depression, hysteria, paranoia, 
schizophrenia, hypomania, etc. MacKinnon found that on all these 
scales except one his creative subjects scored high in a psychopathologi- 
cal direction and this was specially pronounced in the case of his creative 
writers. The one significant exception was with respect to the scale of 
‘ego-strength’. Now in the general population “ego-strength’ is nega- 
tively correlated with the other factors of the MMPI, or in other words 
disturbed patients usually suffer from weak egos, that is to say they lack 
the ability to control their impulses. Not so the highly gifted. It has often 
been asked whether geniuses are mad or merely eccentric. If this evi- 
dence is anything to go by, we can now say that although they show 
tendencies which if unchecked might qualify as pathological, they are 
able, thanks to a basic strength of character, to exploit their deviations 
for constructive ends instead of succumbing to them. 

As I think we would expect, there is a very strong sex differential in 
the upper levels of achievement. It is exceedingly rare to find a woman 
listed among the most eminent names in any of the creative as opposed 
to the executive arts and it is even rarer in the sciences. Various more or 
less commonsense suggestions have been offered to account for this 
fact, none of them entirely satisfactory; but whatever the true explana- 
tion, there are, it seems, two safe generalizations that one can make about 
sex differences from a psychological standpoint: men are both more 
creative and more criminal than women. It is, however, interesting to 
note that on the masculinity-femininity scale, a test that is largely a 
measure of interests and attitudes, MacKinnon’s highly creative men 
scored in a direction further towards the feminine end than the repre- 
sentative members of their profession. This also applied to the creative 
women. MacKinnon took female mathematicians as his subjects for this 
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investigation and found that his creative sample were more feminine 
than his representative sample even though both were comparatively 
masculine in relation to the norm for American women. 

It seems to me debatable, however, whether the empirical approach 
can tell us very much more about the personality of creative people than 
we could have inferred from a‘consideration of the kind of existence 
they are bound to lead; a certain type of vocation will more or less 
dictate a certain style of life and hence the personality that goes with it. 
On this basis-there are three special traits of personality that I would 
expect to find in someone who has given evidence of great achievement: 
first that he was in some senses a nonconformist, secondly that he was 
extraordinarily highly motivated, and thirdly that he had a very strong 
belief in himself and in his destiny. Let us glance briefly at each of these. 
It is surely obvious that your shallow easy-going extravert who is con- 
tent to take life as he finds it is not, however bright he may be, going to 
be the one who will make history. To be told, therefore, that the creative 
person tends to be unsociable is not particularly helpful; of more interest 
is it to inquire what puts him at odds with society or with accepted ideas. 
Here accident may play a significant part. For example, Anne Roe 
noted that among her eminent theoretical physicists there was an un- 
usually high incidence of early illness; she also mentions in passing that 
biographies of the great mathematicians show a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of orphans.!4 But quite apart from the blows that fate may deal, 
it seems likely that the ruthless pursuit of one’s goals is almost bound to 
set one in conflict with others and turn one into something of an out- 
sider or lone wolf. 

And this brings me to my second point: Why are creative people so 
unsparing of themselves and others? How are we to explain that single- 
mindedness and intense dedication to the task that carries a person over 
every conceivable obstacle and setback?!5 Freud thought that a frus- 
trated sex-drive might be at the root of it, but there is little evidence to 
support his conjecture; if anything, creative people lead a more active 
sex-life than the rest of us. Is it anxiety? This is far more plausible. 
Anxiety is certainly a powerful drive in human behaviour and excessive 
ambition can very easily assume a compulsive quality. For example, 
Anne Roe noted that some of her scientists appeared to derive little real 
satisfaction from the considerable recognition they had gained. All the 
same I would suspect that anxiety is more likely to be a by-product of 
the competitive situation in which they find themselves than the goad 
which drove them to compete. Moreover anxiety is hard to reconcile 
with that high degree of self-confidence and inner security which I 
stipulated as the third prerequisite of great achievement. On this last 
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point, incidentally, it is of interest to note that both Anne Roe and D. C. 
McClelland have drawn attention to the unexpectedly high proportion 
of first-born or only children among their samples of creative scientists. 
One is reminded here of the words of Freud, himself a famous first- 
born, when he declared that ‘a man who has been the indisputable 
favourite of his mother keeps for life the feeling of a conqueror, that 
confidence of success that often induces real success’. From recent evi- 
dence on the personality correlates of birth-position there may well be 
something in what Freud says here—but, alas, I cannot speak from 
experience. I am a second son. 

So where does this leave us? Are we to conclude that the secret of 
creativity lies in the dynamics of personality? Or can it be that the per- 
sonality which reveals itself is no more than a secondary consequence of 
having to go through life endowed with a uniquely valuable gift? 
Practically all the psychologists who have worked on the problem of 
creativity seem to have taken it for granted that, once it had been shown 
that tests of cognitive ability were inadequate to predict high achieve- 
ment, the answer must lie within the domain of personality. Certainly 
if this assumption is valid, the outlook would be much more hopeful 
since there is much that society can do to modify personality but very 
little that it can do to alter the genetic pool. But how plausible is this 
assumption? One strong argument in its favour is that creativity has been 
found to be sensitive to sociological variables. Let me cite one example. 
Last year we had in our department an American Ph.D. student of 
Italian~Catholic extraction who was concerned about the fact that 
American Catholics are drastically under-represented in virtually every 
field of creative endeavour, especially in science. It seems inherently 
improbable that this could be due to any genetic inferiority; at any rate 
our friend hypothesized that it might have something to do with the 
dogmatic-authoritarian nature of Catholic schooling and upbringing, 
which might be inimical to creative thinking, and his thesis presented 
some evidence that this was so.46 Notice that precisely the same question 
could be asked in reverse as to why Jews in America are so heavily over- 
represented in all these fields? But whatever the answer, it is common 
knowledge that creative activity seems to flourish in certain societies and 
cultures and at certain periods of time, while at other times and in other 
places there is only stagnation, although there is absolutely no reason to 
suspect that there are any major fluctuations in the genetic constitution 
of the populations concerned. 

Yet while recognizing that society can to some extent choose whether 
to foster creative ability or to nip it in the bud, it still seems to me that 
the critical factor is something which I can only call ‘flair’. That this is 
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sõin certain cases seems to me self-evidently true and the problem is 
. only how widely we can extrapolate from such cases. The best illustra- 

tion of what I mean here is provided by the phenomenon of the child 

prodigy. Most child prodigies, I suppose, are simply High IQ children 

whose intellectual precocity is manifested on every front. Norbert 

Wiener must have belonged in this category. He went up to college 
before he was twelve and got his doctorate from Harvard before he was 

nineteen2® But sometimes the precocity shows itself in one direction 

only where the child has developed out of all proportion to his general 

mental level. The best known cases of this latter sort occur with respect 

to music, mathematics and chess. Mozart is, I suppose, the supreme 

historical example, for although, as his early letters attest, he must have 

been of high general intelligence, it was in no way commensurate with. 
his musicality and though he received special parental encouragement to 

excel in music, so after all have millions of other children. As it happens, 

Mozart was tested at the age of eight while in England by a learned 

gentleman who devised a special battery of musical ability tests for this 

purpose and reported on his findings to The Royal Society. He con- 
cluded that while young Wolfgang was in every other respect a per- 
fectly normal small boy with all the interests of a small boy, his musician- 
ship was quite on a par with that of an adult trained musician. Now it 
seems to me that it may just be an accident that in these special fields, such 
as music, a natural flair has the possibility of showing itself at such an 
eatly age. Obviously a budding architect or inventor would have to 

serve a lengthy apprenticeship before his real bent could reveal itself, and 

so would the future novelist or dramatist; and yet all the while that 

peculiar combination of abilities which may be necessary to distinguish 

genius from mere competence might be there in embryo and yet be far 

too specific to show up unmistakably on any standard battery of tests: 

Now if I am right, all that happens is that a person becomes aware of his 

potentialities. Once he has tasted of the joys of creation nothing can ever 

be the same for him again; everything else in life would be bound to 

take second place. The singlemindedness, the self-assurance and all the 
other features that we took as typifying the creative individual would 
then simply be a consequence of discovering that one was, by the grace 

of God as it were, one of the elect. 
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lously disproportionate. The record is 
remarkable and quite outside any sort of 
statistical probabilities’ (quoted by Lord 
Snow in a letter to The Times, 1th 
April 1969). Lord Snow earned himself 
a sharp but quite undeserved rebuke 
from the Minister of Education, Mr. 
Edward Short, for daring to suggest that 
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A NOTE ON 
SPENGLER’S AESTHETIC THEORY 


Rekha Jhanji 


OSWALD SPENGLER did not write any systematic treatise on aesthetics, 
although his views upon culture and history are impregnated with an 
aesthetic attitude. The preponderance of the aesthetic is evident from his 
preference for the ‘physiognomic’ of history and art as against the 
‘systematic’ of science and mathematics. He was influenced the most not 
by scientists or mathematicians but by Goethe and Nietzsche, and through 
their impact he achieved an insight not only into literature but into 
almost all art forms. The present paper is an attempt at highlighting the 
aesthetic theory which, though implicit, is nevertheless coherently and 
logically built into The Decline of the West. 


I 


Any discussion of Spengler’s views on art must start from his concept 
of culture, since for him this is the origin of all forms of creativity. 
Spengler’s definition of culture is more metaphorical than analytical. He 
cryptically calls it a soul that sets out in the course of its life to fulfil and 
actualize its inherent potentialities. The totality of traditions and beliefs 
—comprising ways of knowing the world, language, religion, art-forms 
and moral and political laws—are the sensible forms through which a 
culture manifests itself. The potential and the actual aspects together 
constitute the soul and body of a culture. 

Cultures are analogous to organisms: both undergo a similar cycle of 
growth and development. A culture evolves from its rudimentary stage 
of existence to its full bloom, which is its youth, the peak of its develop- 
ment. From the springtime of youth it gradually starts decaying until it 
reverts to the crudeness of its earliest stages. After this it finally dies. In 
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its Early Period a culture is fumbling to express itself and is in search of a 
suitable “‘form-language’. It is only in the Late Period that it discovers its 
form-language and fulfils its latent potentialities. Having exhausted its 
inherent possibilities it lingers on for some time and finally dies. This 
cycle of growth and decay is repeated by every new culture which 
springs from the debris of its dead predecessor. This cyclic theory of ebb 
and flow of cultures is not original to Spengler. It has been formulated in 
the past by thinkers such as Vico, Burckhardt and Goethe. It is to the 
last that Spengler acknowledged his indebtedness and he follows 
Goethe’s classification of cultures: 


Goethe, in his little essay ‘Geistesepochen’, has characterized the four parts of a Culture 
—its preliminary, early, late, and civilized stages—with such a depth of insight that 
even today there is nothing to add.t 


Spengler, however, discussed these cultural stages in greater detail and 
on a wider canvas, including the whole of world-history. 

Like living beings, says Spengler, every culture is born of its parti- 
cular Space and Time: Space is the extension from which a culture 
emerges and Time is the direction and Destiny which it indicates. Every 
culture is marked by its peculiar attitude towards space and time and 
this constitutes its ‘world-image’. This world-image is symbolically 
expressed in all the sensible manifestations of a culture, thus it is known 
as the cultural ‘prime-symbol’. Prime-symbols can be grasped only 
through feeling and not through understanding. For an understanding 
of the concept of prime-symbol the following remarks of Spengler are 
valuable: 


«+. we shall consider the kind of extension as the prime-symbol of a Culture... the 
prime-symbol does not actualize itself; it is operative through the form-sense of 
every man, every community, age and epoch and dictates the style of every life- 
expression. It is inherent in the form of the state, the religious myths and cults, the 
ethical ideals, the forms of painting and music and poetry, the fundamental notions 
of each science—but it is not presented by these. Consequently, it is not presentable 
by words, for language and words are themselves derived symbols.? 


The concept of prime-symbol is exemplified by demonstrating the 
various cultural prime-symbols. For instance the prime-symbols of the 
Greek, Western and Arabian cultures are the ‘perpetually present’, the 
‘infinite’ and the ‘cavern’ respectively. The multiplicity of cultural prime- 
symbols hampers intercommunicability between various cultures. Con- 
sequently every culture becomes a windowless monad, confined to its 
own space and time. Thus no dead culture can ever be revived; it springs 
essentially from its own space and time and dies when it has completed 
its life cycle. 
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II 


With the foregoing brief account of Spengler’s theory of culture, I 
now pass to his concept of art. The two questions that must be con- 
sidered are: What is art? and How is it related to culture? Spengler held 
that there is no single definition of art that can besignificantly applicable 
to all the arts, irrespective of their space and time. Every art form is a 
symbolic manifestation of its cultural epoch. Thus ‘art’ as a general 
term is meaningless; one can significantly talk only of Western art, 
classical art and so on, referring to the various cultural styles. All signi- 
ficant discussion about art must, therefore, emanate from the context of 
cultures. As Spengler has remarked: 

There is not one sculpture, one painting, one mathematics, one physics, but many, 
each in its deepest essence different from the others, each limited in duration, and 
self-contained, just as each species of plant has its peculiar blossom or fruit, its 
special type of growth and decline. 


Thus no single exhaustive definition of an art form can ever be 
formulated, let alone a definition of art in general. Every definition is 
parasitical upon its cultural matrix. What makes art forms really distinct 
is their varied prime symbols. 

The importance which the ‘science of art’ has always attached to a timeless and 
conceptual delimitation of the individual art-spheres only proves that the funda- 
mentals of the problem have not been attacked. Arts are living units and the living 
is incapable of being dissected. The first act of the learned pedant has always been to 
partition the infinitely wide domain into provinces determined by perfectly super- 
ficial criteria of medium and technique and to endow these provinces with eternal 
validity and immutable (!) form-principles. Thus he separated ‘Music’ and ‘Painting’, 
‘Music’ and ‘Drama’, ‘Painting’ and ‘Sculpture’. . . . But in fact the technical form- 
language is no more than the mask of the real work.? 


Any generalizations that are made about the phenomena of art must 
keep in view the supremacy of space and time. Art, like history, con- 
centrates upon the organic and is itself organic. Thus it is averse to 
dissection and classification. Unlike science, which dissects the dead 
thing, art and history capture the living aspect of the world.* Yet in 
spite of this basic distinction between art and science they are essentially 
alike, being different manifestations of the same cultural prime-symbol. 
And even between the arts themselves the distinctions are not due to the 
variety of material media but to cultures: 

To talk of the art of the eye and art of the ear takes us no further. It is not such things 
that divide one art from another. . . . In the actual, tones are something extended, 


limited and numerable just as lines and colours are; harmony, melody, rhyme and 
rhythm no less so than perspective, proportion, chiaroscuro and outline. The dis- 
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tance separating two kinds of painting can be infinitely greater than that separating 
the painting and music of a period. Considered in relation to a statue of Myron, the 
art of Poussin landscape is the same as that of a contemporary chamber cantata; that 
of Rembrandt as that of the organ works of Buxtehude, Pachelbel and Bach; that of 
Guardi as that of the Mozart opera—the inner form-language is so nearly identical 
that the difference between optical and acoustic means is negligible. 


For Spengler the art work is not marked by its materiality but by its 
prime-symbol. The structure and shape of the art work is important not 
in itself but as a device for concretizing the cultural prime-symbol. This 
does not imply, however, that Spengler does not direct his attention 
upon the technique, medium and external structure of art works. But 
the structure qua structure is not relevant for him; it derives its relevance 
only from the world-image of the culture to which it belongs. And for 
him a particular type of art work can only be born in a certain cultural 
matrix and not in another. That is why in spite of their best efforts 
Leonardo and Michelangelo could imitate only the superficial aspect of 
the classical culture and not its soul. The soul of a culture dies with the 
culture itself and thus reaches a point from which it can never be revived. 


HI 


Looking into the question What is art? we inevitably come to the 
‘why’ of its creation. To this Spengler has a very ingenious solution. 
Space and Time infuse in man a deep feeling of dread and longing. Man 
finds himself extremely lonely in the vast universe—the enormous space 
that stretches before him fills him with a profound sense of insecurity. 
The greater the mystery of the surrounding universe the more insecure 
man becomes, as the alien elements of the universe loom threateningly 
upon him. This ‘world-fear’ of man is the cause of the desire to know, 
for to know is to bind the mysterious in terms of an intelligible whole.® 
This world-fear, which grips man from his very birth, is the root cause 
of all creative activity. All creativity in one way or the other originates 
in man’s attempts to achieve adjustment with his surroundings. Thus 
world-fear has a dual aspect: on the one hand it refers to the loneliness 
and insecurity which man feels in face of a mysterious and alien uni- 
verse; on the other it refers to the dread of finitude. Man’s awareness of 
his inherent mortality results in an extremely painful mental state. 
Coupled with the feeling of fear is the feeling of longing—man looks 
towards the future and with every thought of the future he longs to 
fulfil himself. This is the case in so far as creativity is looked upon from 
the point of view of the individual’s adventure. But this is not all, for 
creative activity emanates essentially from a culture and not from indi- 
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viduals. Individuals are merely vehicles for the expression of the creative 
impetus of a culture. Every culture is born with its Destiny and conse- 
quently with a set of potentialities which it actualizes through a few 
talented minds. Spengler holds that every individual in his creative 
adventure follows the creative adventure of the culture to which he 
belongs and is thus a prototype of that culture. Creativity refers to that 
stage of cultural growth when a culture has evolved its complete form- 
language, expressive ofits total potentialities. And this is the result not of 
choice but of the internal compulsion of a culture itself. Here it is Time 
that is supreme: every culture reaches the apex of creativity in its 
Spring-time. At this time individuals cannot choose not to be creative, 
for the cultural Spring-time forces creativity upon them: 


Under the spell of a great tradition full achievement is possible even to a minor 
artist, because the living art brings him in touch with his task and the task with 
him... . Cézanne and Renoir left work of the best quality unfinished because, strive 
as they would, they could do no more. Manet was exhausted after he had painted 
thirty pictures, and his ‘Shooting of the Emperor Maximilian’, in spite of the im- 
mense care that is visible in every item of the picture and the studies for it, hardly 
achieved as much as Goya managed without effort in its prototype the ‘shooting of 
the 3rd of May’. Bach, Haydn, Mozart and a thousand obscure musicians of the 18th 
century could rapidly turn out the most finished work as a matter of routine, but 
Wagner knew full well that he could only reach the heights by concentrating all his 
energy....” 


This long passage is illustrative of Spengler’s staunch assertion of the 
supremacy of Time. For him Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Goya were 
superior to Manet, Wagner and Cézanne primarily because the former 
belonged to the cultural Spring-time and the latter to the time when 
Western culture had started to decay. This view seems to leave no free- 
dom for the creative artist; he is merely a tool of the ‘majestic wave- 
cycles’ of his culture: 


It is not the personality or will or brain of the artist that makes the style, but the 
style that makes the type of the artist.$ 


This doctrine of the supremacy of Time is akin to Wélfflin’s “anony- 
mous art history’. Wélfflin’s remark that, ‘Not everything is possible at 
all times, and certain thoughts can only be thought at certain stages of 
the development” seems to display an inherent similarity to Spengler’s 
thought. But for Spengler, unlike Wölfflin, artistic styles are also de- 
pendent upon Space—the distinguishing feature of cultures. This is 
exemplified by his treatment of Renaissance art as essentially discon- 
tinuous with the classical. However, Spengler does seem to admit of 
training in the domain of art activity. And alongside training he gives 
adequate place to talent and genius. Corresponding to trained artistic 
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activity and untrained inherent ability or genius are the ‘taboo’ and 
‘totem’ aspects of art. Spengler created this dualism between the ‘totem’ 
and ‘taboo’ in art because he wanted to show that all art is not an un- 
learnt and inborn talent, endowed mysteriously by the process of cul- 
tural growth. It is also a process of learning and training. This training 
concentrates upon providing adequate information regarding the nature 
and ‘logic’ of a certain medium, the techniques and styles of various art 
forms.!° However, creativity is not mere learning of a technique. Tech- 
nique can be copied but true creativity does not lie in copying. And the 
ability to master a medium also varies from time to time. Creativity 
ultimately lies in the hands of a culture and not individuals. What then 
is the meaning of genius? Genius, in common-sense terminology, has a 
connotation essentially related to the individual and not to any culture. 
How then can Spengler reconcile individual creativity with that of cul- 
ture? Apparently he sees no disparity between the creativity of an 
individual and that of a culture. For it is the culture that is the source of 
creativity and thus it all depends upon the cultural epoch to which an 
individual belongs. But difficulty arises when Spengler also conceives of 
creativity which is not explainable in terms of cultural epochs. This is 
evident if we turn back to the passage where he makes it clear that even 
a ‘minor’ artist can achieve great results in the cultural Spring-time. 
This distinction between ‘minor’ and ‘master’ artists does not have any 
relation to culture. The criterion for regarding an artist as creative even 
in spite of his lesser achievement (which is because of his belonging to an 
‘inappropriate’ time in a culture) has not been clarified by Spengler. He 
seems to create a vicious circle which is impossible to break—an artist is 
great only by his creative work and creativity is possible only in cultural 
Spring-time. And since cultural Spring-time is no one’s choice but an 
inevitable stage in the growth of all cultures, one is condemned or 
blessed from one’s very birth and not by one’s deeds. Therefore it seems 
to be meaningless to talk of great artists in the ‘Civilization’ period of a 
culture. 


IV 


The whole of Spengler’s aesthetic thought is dominated by this 
mysterious concept of Time. It is time as Destiny, embodying itself in 
the unfolding of the potentialities of every culture. It is because of the 
supremacy of time that no form of knowing can be absolute, but is tied 
down to the categories of its own culture. Art forms are no exceptions; 
the same cultural limitations bind them. No art work is communicable 
beyond its particular spatio-temporal frame of reference. 
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All art is mortal, not merely the individual artifacts but the arts themselves. One day 
the last portrait of Rembrandt and the last bar of Mozart will have ceased to be— 
though possibly a coloured canvas and a sheet of notes may remain—because the 
last eye and the last ear accessible to their message will have gone. 


The above passage has the following three important implications: 

(a) All art, being parasitic upon space and time, is communicable only 
within the domain of a certain space and time. 

Thus for an outsider the best art works of an alien culture are merely 
cultural fossils. This is apparent in the case of language: no outsider can 
learn the ‘speech’ of a culture; at best he can have access only to its dead 
script. And the living aspect of language is speech and not the mechanical 
learning of grammatical rules. The analogy is clear between art and 
language; learning all the technicalities about an art-form of an alien 
culture does not enable one to create in the form-language of that 
culture: 


... the language of an art may be carried from country to country, but mastery in 
speaking it, never.!2 


This has been seen already in the case of Renaissance artists who, in 
vain, strove to revive the classical art, for what they could copy were a 
few superficialities and not its spirit. 

(b) Furthermore, from the above quotation it would also follow that 
artistic communication essentially involves an imaginative participation 
with the created artifact. For an art work is not equivalent to its material 
aspect—its sensuous structure concretized through a physical medium, 
like sound, mass and volume, etc. The art work is an expressive form, 
concretizing through a sensuous structure the soul of a culture. This soul 
lives only as long as the people live and beyond these people it is dead 
and meaningless. Aesthetic meaning arises only as a result of a re- 
carving of the image through people who are bound by a common 
world-image. For a recarving can be possible only by people belonging 
to the same culture, since for outsiders it loses its vitality and becomes a 
mere ‘ornament’. 

(c) There is another indirect inference that can be drawn from the 
above quotation and this has also been supported by other remarks of 
Spengler. It is that all aesthetic norms are culturally conditioned. In 
other words, they are relatively absolute—they are relative to their cul- 
tures but hold absolutely within the domain of a single culture. Thus to 
talk about the ‘Principles of Tragedy’ or the “Laws of Perspective’ as 
universally valid for all times would be a futile and meaningless venture. 
The principles of tragedy formulated by Aristotle were relevant only for 
classical drama and not for Shakespearean tragedies. For they manifest 
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the prime-symbol of the classical culture. Aristotle’s emphasis upon 
dramatic unity represents the prime-symbol of the perpetually present. 
The Greeks could only capture the visible and the tangible, bound to the 
here and now; consequently their concept of space and time did not 
transcend the sensuously present. However, in spite of this relativity of 
norms, Spengler maintains that there is a deep-rooted structural equiva- 
lence between the norms of various cultures. Furthermore the epochs of 
various cultures are ‘contemporaneous to one another. Yet this unique 
notion of contemporaneity does not imply a single temporal frame- 
work, as is generally understood by contemporaneously occurring 
events. Spengler’s definition of contemporaneity is as follows: 


I designate as contemporary two historical facts that occur in exactly the same— 
relative—positions in their respective Cultures, and therefore possess exactly equiva- 
lent importance. 


To exemplify this concept of contemporaneity Spengler has drawn a 
table of ‘Contemporary Cultural Epochs’. All cultures reach their per- 
fection of creativity in their ‘Late Period’. This perfection occurs con- 
temporaneously, e.g. in the twelfth dynasty for the Egyptian, around 
480 B.C. to 350 B.C. in the classical, in Ommayads (7th-8th century) of 
Arabian and in Rococo of Western culture." 

Since the form of all cultures is the same, all cultures undergo a 
similar process of growth and development. And norms hold absolutely 
in all cultures. Hence one generalized aesthetic norm can be derived 
from this multiplicity of norms: that artistic excellence lies in an effec- 
tive concretization of the cultural prime-symbol. And the deciding 
feature of this effective concretization is Time—the cultural epoch to 
which an art work belongs. 


V 


The ingeniousness with which Spengler has built his entire philo- 
sophical system will be apparent. And the value of his conclusions for a 
comprehensive understanding of the problems of aesthetics is undeniable. 
By looking upon art from the cultural perspective Spengler has at- 
tempted to break down the traditional boundaries that were thought to 
divide one art form from another. He shares with Nietzsche his censure 
of a unilinear interpretation of art history and tries to show the absence 
of any single directionality in the history of the arts of the world. Every 
culture has its own direction or ‘Destiny’ and thus to talk of art history 
as a homogeneous unilinear development of expressive forms is absurd 
and meaningless. Thus Spengler regards his own attempt at history- 
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writing ds a-Copernican discovery. It is an attempt at looking upon 
world-history from the multiple dimensions of various cultures. Yet in 
spite his contempt for systematization one discerns one basic similarity 
between Spengler and Hegel. They both adhere to the doctrine of im- 
manence. As the last stage of the Hegelian dialectic was potentially dis- 
cernible in the first, Spengler also thought the ultimate decadence of a 
culture to be an unactualized potential of its early stages. Thus art his- 
tory, for both Spengler and Hegel, displays an essential pattern. For 
Hegel it manifests a dialectical growth, for Spengler biological cycles of 
growth and decay. 

- Denouncing all classification of art works according to their sensuous 
media, Spengler offered a new interpretation of the nature of the art 
object. Furthermore he looked upon art from a wider perspective— 
linking it with other forms of creativity such as mathematics, physics 
and engineering. This type of holistic approach was hitherto unknown. 
Spengler’s comments upon Impressionism typify this holistic approach. 
He does not treat Impressionism as an isolated style in Western art, but 
looks upon it as a ‘world-feeling’. 


Impressionism is the comprehensive expression of a world-feeling, and it must 
obviously therefore permeate the whole physiognomy of our ‘Late’ Culture. There 
is an impressionistic mathematic; which frankly and with intent transcends all 
optical limitations. It is Analysis, as developed after Newton and Leibniz, and to it 
belong the visionary images of number~‘bodies’, aggregates, and the multi- 
dimensional geometry. There is again an impressionistic physics which ‘sees’ in lieu 
of bodies systems of mass-points. . . . There are impressionistic ethics, tragedy, and 
logic, and even (in Pietism) an impressionistic Christianity. 


However, in spite of its merits, one finds certain fundamental diffi- 
culties in Spengler’s system. Firstly, one is sceptical of the justification of 
his commitment to the hypothesis of organismic cultural growth and 
decay. A hypothesis is formulated to explain problems that have been 
hitherto unsolved. Furthermore, the quest of every hypothesis is to- 
wards simplicity. It is doubtful whether Spengler’s system can withstand 
this test. The hypothesis of cultural cycles does not adequately explain 
the history of various cultures. For this rigid cyclic order mars the 
uniqueness and contingency in the development of cultures. Further- 
more this hypothesis has very drastic effects on Spengler’s concept of 
art. It leaves no place for creative freedom. No artist, according to 
Spengler, is free to choose his style and technique. The style and tech- 
nique are dictated to the artist by his cultural epoch. Thus freedom is an 
illusion, no artist can transcend the bonds of his culture. It influences his 
perception, imagination, feeling, thinking—everything. 

Spengler’s emphasis upon the supremacy of time has the major flaw 
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of imposing on art works an extra-aesthetic norm: their occurrence in a 
certain time of cultural growth. For him the criterion of artistic creati- 
vity is not individual excellence but Time: the cultural epoch to which 
an artist belongs. But there is no justification for holding the view that 
all art works in the Late Period of a culture are necessarily superior to 
those in the Early Period or to those in the Civilization phase. This 
assumption can be challenged with the help of facts from art history. It 
is on this basis that Spengler regards Bach and Rembrandt as superior 
artists to Beethoven, Manet and Cézanne. But one obviously asks: If 
there are no comparative assessments possible between the products of 
two cultures, can one compare the art works of two periods? If 
Cézanne’s style is entirely different from Rembrandt’s, one cannot pos- 
sibly grade them on the basis of the same criterion. In other words there 
is no justification, either logical or empirical, for holding on to the 
universal participation of prime-symbol in all the manifestations of a 
culture, irrespective of space and time. 

Spengler has very aptly denied eternity to any aesthetic norms, as is 
evident from his denunciation of a unlinear interpretation of art history 
But once one accepts relativism there seems to be no limiting ground to 
it. There appears to be no justification for assuming a single norm to be 
uniformly applicable to all the manifestations of a given culture. More- 
over, Spengler has emphatically subscribed to the view that no two 
people belonging to two divergent cultures can visualize anything alike. 
Their perception of physical phenomena, their images and memory, 
their entire behaviour is different. But to a certain extent all of us are 
shut in our private worlds. Every individual perceives colour in his own 
manner and there is no vindication for holding that the colour red 
(simply because it is called red) is seen alike by everyone. Thus if relati- 
vism is accepted, one cannot at the same time hold to universal norms, 
even though they are relative to a specific culture. If no norms are 
absolute, no cultural prime-symbols can be absolute either. Every art 
work is a unique creation and is not executing the plan of a ‘mysterious 
must’ or a ‘Destiny’. 

Lastly, Spengler denied all classification of art works, whether in 
terms of their media or in terms of style and technique. Furthermore he 
broke down the rigid compartmentalization between art and non-art. 
He repudiated the tripartite distinction in art history (into Symbolical, 
Classical and Romantic) that Hegel formulated, since he thought that 
history is not moving towards a hierarchical manifestation of any 
single absolute norm. But unfortunately he criticized categorization and 
classification only to form another rival set of categories—the categories 
of cultural epochs and prime-symbols. The result is the same: instead 
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of a single Absolute Idea there is a plurality of the absolutes of cultural 
prime-symbols. All categorization is ultimately vicious. And that of 
Spengler’s type is perhaps the more vicious in so far as it is based on 
unprovable and thus groundless metaphysical assumptions. 
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THE APPRECIATION OF THE ARTS* 


Ir has become something of a commonplace that life in a technologically advanced cul- 
ture tends to result in a certain one-sidedness, emphasizing some aspects of human per- 
sonality at the expense of suppressing others. And of recent years it has become apparent 
to many people that the fine arts, and the visual arts in particular, by inviting emotional 
empathy and encouraging richer perceptual awareness, can help to redress the balance. 
They provide, it is believed, a counterpoise to the too exclusively linguistic habits of 
thought fostered by contemporary education and can correct the bias of a mechanized 
mode of life. Perhaps an obscure prompting of the need for some such compensation 
has contributed to the massive spread of interest in the arts among many people—partic- 
ularly younger people—of diverse backgrounds and occupations during the last thirty 
years. 

People in increasing numbers hanker after the enjoyment which the arts afford to the 
non-specialist. Art books proliferate, exhibitions multiply and interest grows. Yet it 
happens too often that intellectual apprehension usurps the place of appreciation and many 
people find themselves at a loss. The spate of illustrated books of information about the 
arts has not provided what was wanted. Such information—historical, psychological, 
technical, biographical, sociological and the rest—is all useful and exciting to the en- 
thusiast. But it cannot take the place of appreciation and cannot teach those of limited 
experience how to see. Reproductions too are useful in their place. But reproductions can 
never take the place of direct appreciative commerce with works of art themselves. As 
Philip Rawson shows in Drawing, illustrations scaled to the format of the book page too 
often destroy the important relation of size and distance which must exist between the 
viewer and the work of art. “The scale of a drawing’, he says, ‘is an important part of its 
meaning.’ Colours which in a painting are radiantly harmonious may become vulgar and 
tawdry, however correctly they are reproduced, when reduced to the size of the page. 
It is a main theme of this series that photographic illustrations should be an incite- 
ment to make direct contact with the original works, not shadow-substitutes for them. 
There is a barrier which the illustrated art book is not of itself able to remove. The 
Old Masters often seem distant in theme and of limited relevance to the conditions of 
today, while much contemporary work strikes one as esoteric experiment whose purpose 
is obscure. In the 1920’s and 1930’s even the milder ‘distortions’ of Henry Moore and the 
Surrealists aroused indignation and affront. Nowadays the wildest extravagances of ‘anti- 
art’ can be confident of acceptance from museum-men and critics alike. But there are still 
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many who, when confronted with a uniformly pigmented panel of ‘minimal art’ 
hanging on the walls of the Royal Academy, wonder what it is all about and what sort 
of response could possibly be appropriate. And even satisfied curiosity is still far from 
appreciation. 

It is for the large number of people who need guidance to advance from the art book 
to the art work that the series of books “The Appreciation of the Arts’, which I edit for the 
Oxford University Press, is chiefly intended and designed on a new plan. The books do 
not supply new information as part of their main purpose but offer practical guidance in 
ways of appreciation to those who have, or can acquire, what information they need. 
While no attempt has been made to regiment the various writers to a uniform aesthetic 
outlook, the concept of appreciation implicit throughout the series is that of a skill, which 
can be matured, cultivated and refined. Appreciation is not primarily a new emotional 
indulgence but rather a form of skilled percipience, often emotionally charged and 
directed, leading to an expansion of normal awareness whereby the content of perception 
is enriched and enlarged. The appreciation of beautiful things, and the fine arts in parti- 
cular, calls for such a skill resulting from the cultivation of capacities which are common 
to the majority of people, although both the capacities and the impulse to develop them 
vary greatly from person to person. Aesthetic capacities or their full cultivation are in 
some measure divergent from the main stream of practical life in contemporary organized 
society and the inclination to develop them into skills may be blunted by early educa- 
tional influences, family environment or a way of life which is rigidly circumscribed by 
regard for utility. As with every other form of skill, appreciation of the arts cannot be 
taught by precept and rule. No tight formulas for appreciation can usefully be given but 
self-training can be furthered by guidance, example and suggestion. What is most 
important is to supply indications of what things in works of art are most worth noticing 
and attending to, the mental ‘set’ that is required and the attitudes of perception and 
feeling which are called for. Certain generalizations are possible and my own book in the 
series, The Art of Appreciation, will discuss appreciation from a general point of view. But 
the different arts and styles are of enormous variety and complexity; rigidity and dogma- 
tism must be avoided. The purpose throughout is to avoid formal instruction and to 
help readers to get behind the masses of theory and information, to get away from the 
ubiquitous reproduction, so as to make his own direct contact with works of art 
themselves. 

The ‘world’ of a historical epoch—including our own—makes itself manifest in its 
science, its philosophy, its social institutions, its literature and not least in its art. It is 
through appreciation of the art of an epoch that we can come most intimately into con- 
tact with this ‘world’ and surmount the barriers of distance in place or time, achieving an 
imaginative and intuitive understanding which often seems more real than that which can 
be achieved only through intellectual inferences from historical data. 

ARCHITECTURE is the most ubiquitous of all the arts. There is no escaping from it. It is 
with us and around us, forming the urban environment in which our lives are passed. 
Architecture is a potent expression of the age, for through the architecture we invent or 
permit we manifest a vital part of the spirit that is in us. Yet just because it is so close to 
us, a just appreciation of architecture presents grave difficulties. So long as it appears as 
romantic and exotic we can react to itas to the beauties of nature, or the curiosities of 
history. But to come to terms with architecture as a living, functioning part of the 
man-made environment needs guidance and training. 

Mr. Gauldie treats architecture as a manifestation par excellence of its epoch. He analyses 
the sources of its expressiveness and lays bare the grounds of its appeal with insight into ` 
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the basic attitudes of mind which stir us to judgement. “This is not’, he says, ‘a matter of 
esoteric connoisseurship or vintage-spotting, but a matter of tasting what is offered and 
forming one’s own judgements. To relish in any meaningful sense is not just to swallow 
what is put before one, with thankfulness that it is no worse, or to like what someone else 
tells one to like. It implies an act of judgement, a comparison of the new experience with 
one’s expectations, placing it somewhere on one’s personal scale of values; indeed, by 
assimilating it, extending one’s scale of values. This is what gourmets call ‘cultivating the 
palate’ and musicians ‘improving one’s ear’, and it involves a certain effort. In the first 
place one has to learn to perceive: not merely to glance and pass on, but to open one’s 
senses fully to the new experience. Secondly one has to learn to understand. These are not 
two separate activities but rather two functions of a single activity. . . .’ He concludes: 
“The observer who accustoms himself to this kind of judgement will find that the mere 
exercise of it adds a dimension to his life because he is in fact training himself to see things 
that he never saw before. By deepening his understanding of what he sees, he is both 
deepening his understanding of himself and sharpening his perceptions of the world 
around him.’ 

SCULPTURE is apt to be for many people the most resistant of all the non-useful arts 
to appreciation. A certain artificiality belongs to the essence of nearly all painting: three- 
dimensional reality is presented to our eyes in make-believe through the medium of a 
two-dimensional surface. And awareness of this artificiality no doubt facilitates the 
adoption of certain attitudes of mind which are helpful to aesthetic engrossment. But a 
piece of sculpture is closer to what it represents: it is a three-dimensional object and there 
is no artificial stimulus to appreciation. Added to this, sensibility for the perception of 
complex three-dimensional form, although calling for no recondite faculties, is rarely 
brought into play by the practical-exigencies of daily life and remains rudimentary in most 
people. L. R. Rogers is acutely aware of this and regards it as his main purpose to offer a 
detailed practical guide for the cultivation of sensibility to the subtleties of expressive 
three-dimensional form which have been the prime concern of sculptors throughout the 
ages. He says: “There are two main ways in which we may develop our interest in 
sculpture beyond the level of these immediately appealing expressive qualities. One is by 
acquiring the various kinds of knowledge and information about it that are made avail- 
able through the work of historians, archaeologists, anthropologists, iconographers, bio- 
gtaphers and technical experts. . . . The other main direction that our interest may take is 
towards a fuller apprehension of the expressive forms of sculpture itself; that is, towards 
a deepening awareness of it as something presented to perception. Our capacity for this 
kind of sensory apprehension depends not on the acquisition of factual knowledge but on 
the development of special kinds of sensibility, perceptual skills, and attitudes. It is with 
this approach to sculpture that we shall be chiefly concerned.’ 

In his thorough analysis of the fundamentals of expressive sculptural form Mr. Rogers 
has written a book which has no precedent and one which should prove an invaluable 
guide to those who are prepared themselves to cultivate the ability to see by making first- 
hand contact with works of sculpture. His own sensitive appreciation over a very wide 
range of sculpture—Greek, Egyptian, African, Gothic, Renaissance, Indian, modern— 
enables him to educe a wealth of examples to show that the basic principles of perception 
with which he is concerned have been pretty universally applicable to the sculpture of the 
world. 

Drawinc is the most basic of the visual arts and enters as an element into all the rest. 
Philip Rawson is well known for his writings on Indian and Oriental art, less known for 
his interest in drawing. In this book he provides a survey of the techniques, methods and 
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media of drawing which has hitherto been lacking in the literature of art. But his most 
important achievement, the achievement for which his book will be most highly valued, 
is its sensitive and convincing exposition of the fundamental modes of expression which 
are basic to drawing and to its appreciation. He writes: ‘In a sense one can say that draw- 
ing is the most fundamentally spiritual—i.e. completely subjective—of all visual artistic 
activities. Nature presents our eyes with coloured surfaces to which painted areas of pig- 
ment may correspond, and with inflected surfaces to which sculptural surfaces may 
correspond. But nowhere does it present our eyes with the lines and the relationships 
between lines which are the raw material of drawing. For a drawing’s basic ingredients 
are strokes or marks which have a symbolic relationship with experience, not a direct, 
overall similarity with anything real’ He adds: ‘Perhaps the most important key to the 
meaning of individual drawings is this. In so far as any drawing amounts to a positive, 
affirmative statement, it both implies and illustrates the artist’s conception of reality. The 
terms of the drawing are the terms which the artist has found for asserting the validity, 
or the “actual presence”, of his statement.’ 

Mr. Rawson’s wide knowledge of both Eastern and Western drawing gives his book a 
sweep and a range which is rare indeed and the combination of depth in analysis with 
breadth of illustration gives it a unique quality. 
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Lavoro é Conoscenza nell’ Arte. By GIUSEPPE 
PRESTIPINO. Libreria Scientifica Editrice. 
Naples. 1967. pp. 270. L. 4000. 

PRESTIPINO DESCRIBES himself as a classical 

Marxist developing for aesthetics the the- 

matic and methodological implications of 

dialectical materialism. He proposes a uni- 
fied aesthetic system, historically open- 
ended but categorically fixed and deter- 
mined. For these categories, however, he 
claims the flexibility of concepts which are 
universally applicable, so that every artistic 
and creative phenomenon neatly confirms 
the system. His aesthetic categories move 
dialectically between the poles of the 
practical (lavoro) and the theoretical 

(conoscenza) activity of the human spirit, 

the latter, of course, emerging from the 

former. Art is born from labour and re~ 
turns to it in the sensuous realization of art 
works, The ‘production of value’ thus 
constantly increases the human capacity 
for renewed creation and contemplation of 
value achieved. In true dialectical fashion 
the poetic (productive) and noetic (theo- 
retical) functions of art oppose whilst re- 
inforcing each other. Given the general 
outline, the details could, in a sense, safely 
be left to the reader: the advantages of 
having it done by Prestipino must lie, if 
anywhere, in his good grasp of the his- 
torically available material, which never 
fails to come up to dialectical expectations. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) 

“The Arts’, with a chapter each on science 

and art, the figurative and plastic arts, and 

the musical and literary arts; (2) ‘Art’, with 
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chapters on the practical and theoretical 
aspects and their interrelations; (3) ‘Art and 
Society’, which subdivides into considera- 
tion of the socio-anthropological and 
socio-religious factors which support the 
aesthetic superstructure elaborated by the 
book as a whole. 

Students of aesthetics who are otherwise 
unimpressed by system building will find 
a large number of acute observations, 
especially in Prestipino’s careful scrutiny of 
classificatory systems of the arts and in the 
socio-historical chapters. Readers ac- 
quainted with continental, and more parti- 
cularly contemporary Italian, aesthetics 
will probably find the detailed notes 
appended to each chapter specially re- 
warding. They often contain polemical 
remarks condensed into a few lines which 
make interesting reading. 

EVA SCHAPER 
University of Glasgow 


Art and Human Intelligence. By VICTORINE 
TEJERA. Meredith Publishing Company. 
New York. 1965. pp. 215. 

PUBLISHED FOUR years ago, this book suc- 

ceeds in the author’s professed aim of pro- 

viding a more or less coherent intellectual 
framework for further study and discussion 
of aesthetic topics. It is not an introductory 
work and assumes a degree of familiarity 
with the terms and problems of art theory; 
but it does provide a sound basis for con- 
structive thought. Dr. Tejera’s capacity for 
using keen critical analysis to refine ideas 
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about literature, music and.the visual arts 
which clearly spring from an ardent con- 
cern for humanity and its products, is most 
impressive; and if this book had come 
sooner to my notice, some time spent 
groping with concepts such as ‘expression’, 
‘emotion’ and ‘experience’ might have 
been saved. Most of the time the author 
uses a language with which I feel at home 
and satisfied, in the sense that it is adequate 
to the questions I want to ask, to the de- 
velopment of further ideas and, most im- 
portant of all, to describe my own aesthetic 
experience. I hope that other readers may 
find this to be equally the case. 

Both the language and the thesis are 
adequate because they dispense with mis- 
leading dichotomies between thought and 
feeling, intellect and emotion, showing 
how these are related and inextricably 
linked. The success of the work is evidenced 
by the intellectual clarity of the author, the 
aptness of reproductions used to illustrate 
the strands of his thought, and the inte- 
grated sense of both understanding and 
commitment which he conveys. This is not 
to say that Dr. Tejera has formulated a 
complete aesthetic system. On the con- 
trary, his approach is pragmatic and con- 
stantly questioning. Traditional aesthetic 
terminology and modern psychological 
theory are analysed, used positively at 
various stages of his argument, eventually 
to be related in the final chapters on aesthe- 
tic judgement and creativity. Emotion 
and expression, for example, are dealt with 
in a developmental and holistic way. 
Dewey’s insistence that discharged emo- 
tion, to become available to expression, 
must be expended indirectly upon objec- 
tive materials is linked with his further 
claim that there is a qualitative transforma- 
tion of energy into thoughtful action so 
that things in the environment ‘are seized 
upon as means or media to some end in the 
light of their possibilities’. In this general 
human symbolizing activity “emotion . . . 
is from the first and in increasing degrees 


intellectualized’. 
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In two most useful chapters—on 
‘Medium and Meaning in Art’ and ‘Art 
and the Art Work’—the ways in which 
things in the environment may be used as 
media, or organs of expression, are 
examined. This involves two kinds of in- 
quiry—first, into the ways in which such 
media function as means of communica- 
tion, and secondly into the creative process 
of selection and: combination of elements 
to form the artistic whole. The second of 
these chapters contains two particularly 
valuable analyses of the difference between 
abstraction and expression and of the or- 
ganic nature of art forms. Linked with 
other analyses and developments within 
the work, these lead on to the final syn- 
theses. The judgement of aft will have two 
complementary phases—a philosophical 
and ‘perspectival’ phase and a technical 
analysis of how the artistic achievement 
comes to be as enjoyable as it is. Intelli- 
gence and art are both communicative 
processes, ‘art is the intelligent contrivance 
of instruments and exhibits which relate 
man to natural necessity and to his destiny 
as he tries to bring these under his control 
—and as he perennially and alternately 
damns and celebrates the partial and pro- 
gressive adjustment to them which consti- 
tutes the venture into humanity’, 

It is not often that one finds such all- 
embracing statements which remain useful 
and to the point. This author’s feet never 
leave the ground though he remains aware 
of the widest human issues, social and in- 
dividual, and of their perpetual relevance 
to practising artist and aesthetician alike. 

SONIA GREGER 
South Cheshire College of Further 
Education 


The Musical Symbol (A Study of the Philo- 
sophic Theory of Music). By GORDON 
EPPERSON. Iowa State, University Press. 
Ames (Iowa). 1967. pp. XVI + 323. 

Gorpon Epperson approaches the question 

of the meaning of music by discussing, in 
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chronological order, the contributions 
which various thinkers have made to the 
solution of this fundamental problem of 
musical aesthetics. The author has cast his 
net wide and assembled in his welcome 
survey not only the main theories of 
philosophers and aestheticians but also re- 
levant views of composers (Schönberg, 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Sessions), psycho- 
logists (Gestalt theory, Jung, Freud) and 
poets (Coleridge, Mallarmé). Amongst the 
general philosophers who are included we 
can distinguish between those who have 
evolved an original philosophy of music 
(Schopenhauer, Nietzsche) and others, 
whose ideas are fruitful for a philosophical 
understanding of music although they 
carry no intentional reference to music 
(Bergson, Jaspers, Whitehead). Similarly, 
amongst the aestheticians we find writers 
who are specialists on musical aesthetics 
(Hanslick, Gurney) as well as aesthetic 
philosophers whose general reflections on 
the arts apply also to music (Dewey, San- 
tayana, Beardsley, Hospers). Within the 
latter group Susanne Langer holds a special 
place in so far as her general theory of art 
is derived from, and epitomized in, music. 

It is Susanne Langer’s interpretation of 
music as a symbolic analogue of emotive 
life which appears to dominate the book 
under review. In his historical survey 
Epperson is concerned to demonstrate a 
certain concordance between earlier 
thinkers in the sense that they already 
tended towards such a theory of nonverbal 
symbolism, although they employed 
different terminologies. The author’s own 
theory, which he tries to summarize in the 
final chapters of his book, does not actually 
add very much to the ideas developed in 
Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key and 
Feeling and Form. He considers it the chief 
task of his study ‘to make clear what is 
meant by symbol’ and to elucidate ‘the re- 
lationship of music to emotion’. However, 
his own formulations are often too abstract 
and too vague to be truly illuminating. 

By confining the meaning of music to 
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the symbolization of human feeling 
Epperson omits to give due weight to 
other important aspects of music. If it were 
correct that the significance of music lies 
solely in its iconic representation of man’s 
inner life, true musicality would require 
nothing less and nothing more than hear- 
ing music as a tonal analogue of emotive 
life. But it is neither necessary nor suffi- 
cient to hear music in this way in order to 
arrive at an appropriate aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of music. Whether in any individual 
case music yields a symbolical insight into 
the realm of human feelings depends on 
the particular character of the composition 
as well as on the subjective bent of the 
listener’s perceptual imagination. But it is a 
universal characteristic of all musical 
listening that we hear a piece of music as a 
Gestalt which gradually takes shape in a 
dynamic process of tonal motion and which 
fills and fulfils the stretch of time that it 
needs for its completion. Whereas music 
stands to human feeling only in the re- 
lationship of an analogue, time, motion 
and Gestalt belong to the essential nature of 
music itself. Epperson considers these 
features merely as means of rendering the 
morphology and dynamism of subjective 
emotion instead of recognizing them also 
as significant in their own right. To listen 
to music as such means to hear, in the se- 
quence of sounds, the unfolding of dyna- 
mic and formative forces which strike us, 
at the same time, as pure paradigms of 
universal and elemental characteristics of 
life and world. 

Epperson’s assertion of a ‘paradox that 
music is in essence non-temporal’ is—to 
say the least—misleading. Although a 
piece of music is certainly not fixed to an 
individual stretch of time and can be 
played any time, every actual musical per- 
formance remains an essentially temporal 
event. When Epperson compares the time 
it takes to hear music to the time it takes to 
contemplate any work of art, he overlooks 
an important difference: listening con- 
sumes time because a musical work of art 
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necessarily requires time during which it 
can accomplish the successive building-up 
of its structure; in contrast a pictorial work 
of art is a simultaneous whole without 
development in time so that any time 
needed for its contemplation is solely due 
to the subjective requirements of aesthetic 
appreciation. Epperson’s statement that 
nobody ‘has the slightest interest in a piece 
of music because it takes ten minutes’ 
seems to imply that the extension of music 
in time is a contingent fact. It is true that 
we are not aware of clock-time when we 
are immersed in music, but we forget 
about it just because of the intensive exper- 
ience of time ‘in action’ which music pro- 
vides. Whilst the symbolic expression of 
human feeling is not confined to music but 
can also be achieved by other arts, music is 
uniquely qualified to represent time owing 
to its strictly temporal mode of existence 
as continuous tonal happening and becom- 
ing. 

Epperson’s views on the role of space in 
music appear to be as questionable as his 
assertions regarding time. From the fact 
that music has ‘no corporeality’ he seems to 
deduce that it is non-spatial. This is a non- 
sequitur. Through the sound of music 
space becomes actually ‘alive’ around us. 
We obtain a sense of spatial order parti- 
cularly from polyphonic music. That we 
speak of high and low tones is not purely 
accidental, but points to a spatial sym- 
bolism which we hear in them. Such ob- 
servations show that Epperson’s remark 
about the musical listener according to 
which ‘music does not, in its quality qua 
sound, put him in mind of space’ is con- 
tradicted by the facts of musical experience 
which reveal the involvement of music not 
only with time but also with space. 

K. MITCHELLS 
King’s College, London 


Verbal Music in German Literature. By 
STEVEN PAUL SCHER. Yale University 
Press. 1968. pp. 181. 62s. 
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Tus TERM verbal music used in the title of 
this book is normally understood as a 
synonym for word music and leads the 
reader to expect a study of the music-like 
sound quality of certain poetry and prose. 
It is rather confusing to find that Steven 
Paul Scher means by verbal music some- 
thing quite different, namely the literary 
presentation of music in words. In the pre- 
sent book he has set himself the task ‘to 
examine and evaluate the literary relevance 
and artistic achievement’ inherent in the 
‘poetic process of rendering in words the 
intellectual and emotional implications of 
music’. 

Scher’s distinction between verbal music 
and word music becomes somewhat blurred 
through his definition of word music as ‘a 
type of poetry or prose which primarily 
aims at imitation of the acoustic quality of 
music’. It is precisely the aim of what 
Scher calls verbal music to evoke the charac- 
ter of instrumental or vocal music by ver- 
bal mimesis. However, word music as a 
music sui generis is not meant to imitate 
real music. It seems also misleading to attri- 
bute the musical effect cf word music to 
‘verbal structures consisting predominantly 
of onomatopoeic words or word clusters’. 
Onomatopoeic words are used in order to 
suggest, by their sound, the objects or 
actions named by them; but word music is 
less concerned with ‘depicting’ objects or 
actions in sound than with engendering 
beautiful ‘non-representational’ sound. It 
is just in verbal music (in Scher’s definition 
of the term) that we sometimes come 
across the employment of specific onoma- 
topoeic words for the purpose of creating 
a verbal equivalent of real music. 

Scher’s investigation into techniques and 
purposes of the literary presentation of 
music is confined to German prose litera- 
ture. He has limited his field of inquiry still 
further by selecting not more than five re- 
levant passages from works by Wacken- 
roder, Tieck, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Heine 
and Thomas Mann for a detailed analysis. 
Whilst the examples taken from E. T. A. 
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Hoffmann and Thomas Mann base their 
evocation of music on existing composi- 
tions, the passages chosen from the other 
writers have no specific reference to a 
known musical work. Scher considers 
Mann’s ‘verbal score’ of Wagner’s Prelude 
to the Third Act of Die Meistersinger con- 
tained in a passage of his novel Doktor 
Faustus as ‘perhaps the highest achievement 
in literary representation of a musical 
composition’. In the novel itself Mann does 
not mention the musical model for his 
description so that the reader takes it for 
the characterization of a fictitious piece of 
music. Only on a later occasion Mann dis- 
closed that the passage in question was a 
word picture of Wagner’s Prelude. This 
interesting example gives us the oppor- 
tunity to realize that we find it difficult to 
build up in our aural imagination a con- 
crete composition from a mere verbal 
description whereas it is easy for us to 
appreciate the artistic achievement in con- 
vincingly paraphrasing a musical composi- 
tion which we know. 

Scher distinguishes five major techniques 
by which the various authors construct 
their verbal music: (1) linguistic approxima- 
tion of musical effects and devices (e.g. 
matching a musical crescendo by special 
stylistic features of a verbal crescendo); (2) 
employment of musical vocabulary (e.g. 
references to instruments and tempo in- 
dications); (3) creation of landscape 
imagery as a spatial framework for the re- 
presentation of musical motion (e.g. evoca- 
tion of a romantic landscape with moun- 
tains, waves and storm); (4) invention of 
scenic-dramatic situations as expressive 
equivalent for the music (e.g. imagining a 
battle or a dance); and (5) invocation of 
supernatural beings and images (e.g. 
apocalyptic allusions or visions ofa witches’ 
sabbath). Scher’s conclusions from his care- 
ful but rather specialized study are concen- 
trated on the literary aspect of his subject. 
Although the author does not discuss the 
latent significance of his theme for im- 
portant problems of general aesthetics and 
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of musical philosophy, he deserves our 
thanks for having acquainted us with an 
interesting facet of the interrelationship 
between music and literature. 

K. MITCHELLS 
King’s College, London 


Ruskin and Turner. By LUKE HERRMANN. 
Faber & Faber. 1968. pp. 108. Plates 
IOI. 70s. 

Turner. By GRAHAM REYNOLDS. Thames & 
Hudson. 1969. pp. 216. Plates 176. 35s. 
(cloth); 21s. (paper). 

THE CHARACTER of Mr, Herrmann’s book 
is better described by its sub-title (A study 
of Ruskin as a collector of Turner) than by its 
title proper; the emphasis throughout lies 
much more on the critic than on the 
painter. It is true that the author gives us a 
short survey of Turner’s evolution as a 
draughtsman, but this is based largely on 
the drawings which Ruskin presented to 
Oxford and reflects the donor’s taste al- 
most as much as the artist’s development. 
Apart from providing a catalogue raisonné 
of the Turner drawings in the Ashmolean 
Museum the book’s chief value is that it 
isolates and gathers together all Ruskin’s 
references to his Turner-collecting, a theme 
on which—for one who was such an in- 
exhaustible fountain of eloquence about 
the painter generally—he was surprisingly 
reticent. Some of these come from hitherto 
unpublished letters and throw a revealing 
light on the great writer’s strange and 
fascinating personality. 

Here, for instance, is the young Ruskin 
—three years before the publication of the 
first volume of Modern Painters—rhapsodiz- 
ing over the new-found focal point of his 
life. (Only an antiphonal, exclamatory 
style will do justice to his excitement and, 
at the same time, sustain it.) ‘He (Turner) 
is the epitome of all art, the concentration 
of all power; there is nothing that ever 
artist was celebrated for that he cannot do 
better than the most celebrated. He seems 
to have seen everything, remembered 
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everything, spiritualized everything in the 
visible world; there is nothing he has not 
done, nothing that he dares not do; when 
he dies there will be more of nature and her 
mysteries forgotten in one sob than will be 
learnt again by the éyes of a generation.’ 

Inevitably there was a falling off from 
this youthful ecstacy of adulation. To say 
that Ruskin became disillusioned with his 
hero would be putting it too strongly. But 
with increased experience of his work he 
began to discover weaknesses—or what he 
believed to be weaknesses—in it. By the 
time he returned to Turner in the last 
volume of Modern Painters he had come to 
the conclusion that the master lost the 
faculty for drawing trees and flowers 
‘tightly’ after he went to Rome and was 
corrupted by Bernini and Michelangelo, 
and that many of his Italian landscapes 
were ‘nonsense pictures’. He had never 
possessed a true feeling for Gothic archi- 
tecture, he was prone to the typically 
English vice of vulgarity, his taste was 
flawed by the squalid surroundings in 
which he had been brought up . . . and so 
on. Readers of Ruskin will recall other 
criticisms which his literary champion at 
one time or another levelled at Turner’s 
paintings. 

Yet despite these reservations Turner 
always remained the grand passion of 
Ruskin’s aesthetic life. His enthusiasm even 
survived the discovery of a number of por- 
nographic works among the drawings 
which the painter bequeathed to the 
nation, and which it fell to him to cata- 
logue. Ruskin seems to have been deeply 
shocked, but his devotion to the artist, if 
not the man, persisted. And later, when 
the shadows of derangement began to 
gather round him, it was in his Turner 
water-colours that he found his chief con- 
solation. They had become ‘his most com- 
forting friends’, in Mr. Herrmann’s phrase. 
Under these circumstances one must agree 
with the author that the last entry in 
Ruskin’s Diary to mention his idol is in- 
deed a tragic one. On 14th May 1886 he 
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wrote: ‘felt last night as if it was no good 
to do anything—my Turners themselves 
all growing dead to me!’ 

When we turn to the reverse side of the 
Ruskin-Turner medal, unfortunately, we 
find only too little on it. Any writer on 
Turner attempting to fathom what he 
really thought of Ruskin is up against his 
subject’s notorious taciturnity, not to say 
secretiveness. Mr. Graham Reynolds, in 
his balanced and informative life of the 
painter, copes very well with this difficult 
situation; he is knowledgeable where 
there is knowledge and plausibly recon- 
structive where the evidence peters out. To 
take just one example—we have Ruskin’s 
word for it that he hardly got thanks from 
Turner for the first volume of Modern 
Painters, even though no artist has ever had 
such a ‘write-up’. Why was this? Mr. Rey- 
nolds suggests, sensibly, that it may have 
been partly because the critic put too much 
emphasis on the topographical work, to 
the detriment of the historical and epic 
landscape by which Turner himself set so 
much store. He also points out that the 
artist ‘could not be expected to relish find- 
ing himself praised at the expense of a total 
denigration of Claude. He (Turner) had 
said of the Altieri Sacrifice of Apollo, “Tt 
seemed to be beyond the power of imita- 
tion” : one of Ruskin’s dismissive phrases is, 
“exquisite as is Claude’s instinct for 
blunder, he had not strength of mind 
enough to blunder into a wholly original 
manner”. One can easily understand that 
the sheer arrogance of a young man in his 
twenties writing in this contemptuous 
tone about the most admired of Old 
Master landscapists might have got under 
Turner’s skin. What Mr. Reynolds 
doesn’t mention, though, is the significant 
comment on Ruskin attributed to Turner 
by Thornbury: “The man put things into 
my head I never thought of.’ That may 
have been an even stronger factor in the 
artist’s mistrust of his young admirer’s 
panegyric. 

H. R. WACKRILL 
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Claude Lorrain: Landscape with the nymph 
Egeria. By MICHAEL KITSON. University 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1968. pp. 20. 
Plates 8. 5s. 

*, .. Ir wouLp be wrong to be too learned 

in the interpretation of Claude’s land- 

scapes, to read them too exclusively in 
terms of symbols related to their subject 
matter and the interests of the patron. We 
should remember that the emotion Claude 
expresses is basically an emotion of nature, 
realized with supreme technical skill. It is 
not a tautology to assert that Claude was 
essentially a landscape painter.’ These con- 
cluding words from Mr. Kitson’s Charlton 

Lecture seem to provide its key-note. 

However learned himself, the author 

realizes the limitations of learning as 

applied to the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of visual art. He keeps his knowledge 
in reserve, so to speak. He explores all the 
literary and historical associations of 

Claude’s masterpiece in the Capodimonte 

museum with scholarly persistence—Yes. 

But, first and foremost, he looks at the 

actual picture with a painter’s eye. 

It is, after all, easy to exaggerate the 
effects of tangible (and often documented) 
external influences on an artist’s work at 
the expense of its more imponderable inner 
motivations. Take the question of patro- 
nage, in the present case. We know that 
the Landscape with Egeria was painted for 
Prince Lorenzo Colonna, who was the 
artist’s best patron in his last years. 
Whether he actually prescribed the subject 
is not known. But we can safely assume 
that he would have approved of it in as 
much as the site involved—part of the 
northern shore of Lake Nemi—was family 
property. Its depiction would thus appeal 
among other things to his pride of owner- 
ship. And clearly Claude had no qualms 
about giving prominence to the Colonna 
castle, actually a medieval fortress, in what 
was supposed to be a scene from classical 
mythology. According to Mr. Kitson he 
even introduced the tall column on the 
extreme right of the picture as a compli- 
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ment to his client, a single column being 
the Colonna family device. 

In these respects ‘the interests of the 
patron’ undoubtedly affected Claude’s 
original conception. But from then on it 
was the interests of the artist alone that 
counted. And when one looks at the 
finished picture one can’t help feeling that 
the ‘most illustrious prince’ must have had 
some difficulty in recognizing his domain, 
so thoroughly has Claude remodelled it to 
suit his own needs. The lake has quite 
changed its character, becoming smaller 
and more idyllic in the process. The 
temple of Diana is now on the bank oppo- 
site its actual site, and the artist has moved 
the distant hill from the left of the castle to 
the right so as to balance his design better. 
In addition, all the buildings except the 
castle are imaginary, as are the foreground, 
the trees and the distant panorama. Claude, 
the constructor of ‘ideal’ landscapes, has 
indeed taken control. 

When we move on from topography to 
subject matter it is the same story; the 
artist starts off by doing what is expected of 
him but soon goes his own way. (Here 
again the client’s interests might be said to - 
be involved since Colonna, the author 
tells us, “could perhaps hint at a connexion 
with the legendary king Numa’, the de- 
ceased husband of the picture’s heroine.) 
Obviously, Claude had to go through the 
motions of following his source—the pas- 
sage in Ovid’s Metamorphoses describing 
the lamentations of the bereaved Egeria 
which so disturbed the worshippers in the 
nearby temple of Diana. In fact in one of 
his preliminary drawings he made a credit- 
able attempt at dramatic illustration of the 
story. While the human interest was still 
far from dominant even here, the figures 
were at least larger than usual and Egeria 
was shown, plausibly, as an old woman 
with a widow’s veil. But once started on 
the actual picture, the painter’s true priori- 
ties soon reassert themselves. Egeria now 
becomes ‘a svelte rather cheerful young 
nymph’, while Diana’s attendants have 
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shrunk into the usual conventional pup- 
pets, almost lost in the vast landscape. 
After such striking evidence of where his 
real interests lay it is not difficult to accept 
the common idea that Claude often left 
the portrayal of his ‘characters’ to assis- 
tants, Or even to credit the remark, attri- 
buted to the master by his biographer 
Baldinucci, that he ‘sold his landscapes but 
gave away the figures’. 

With regard to the colour of the picture, 
a scene of mourning naturally called for 
subdued tints and it was easy for the artist 
to supply them. But that was only the be- 
ginning. There are good sombre colour- 
schemes and bad sombre colour-schemes; 
there is little virtue in sombreness as such. 
The real difficulty lies, not in relating 
colour to ‘expression’, but in relating 
colour to itself. Mr. Kitson’s comment 
here is very much to the point. “The pre- 
dominant colour in the painting is a cool 
silvery green. This hue modulates to dark 
green in the shadows, to deep blue in the 
water and to a lighter blue in the sky. In 
the buildings it changes to grey, which is 
tinged in places where the sun strikes with 
yellow. In the distance the same colours 
recur in paler tones. In the figures they are 
repeated in concentrated form. . . .’ Just so. 
And all this has little enough to do with the 
telling of the story, and no immediate 
connexion with the client’s requirements. 
It is the solution of an internal, purely 
technical landscape-painter’s problem. 

By his insistence on the importance of 
such problems the author brings a welcome 
whiff of paint into the sometimes over- 
rarefied atmosphere of the art historian’s 
study. In as much as he gives them priority 
over both subject matter and the interests 
of the patron he is, as it were, following in 
Claude’s footsteps. And because his discus- 
sion of them is sensitive and perceptive it 
becomes a not unworthy literary counter- 
part of the picture it describes. 

H. R. WACKRILL 
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John Ruskin and Aesthetic Thought in 
America, 1840-1900. By ROGER B. STHIN. 
Harvard University Press. 1969. pp. 
xviii + 321. $8.95. 

Tuar Rusxin’s writings—especially his 

earlier ones—were crucial in helping to 

determine the development of American 
aesthetic and critical thought in the nine- 
teenth century, is what this study sets out 
to demonstrate. But because Ruskin never 
allowed himself to be restricted by the 
purely aesthetic, Mr. Stein too is happily 
forced to approach much larger issues of 
nineteenth-century intellectual history: the 
meaning of nature, the role of religion, and 
the place accorded to art in a new demo- 
cracy. The breadth of his concerns prevents 
him from ever presenting his material in 
the form of a dry and dubious analysis of 

‘influence’—a concept which, he points 

out, is at best a blunt critical tool. 

Ruskin’s phenomenal popularity in 
America can be measured in terms of his 
sales, and Mr. Stein provides the facts in an 
appendix. Judged by the numbers of new 
editions and reprintings, by the speed with 
which his serialized works were published, 
and by the relative prices of his books in 
England and America, it is evident that 
Ruskin was right to believe in 1855 that he 
had a more significant audience for his 
ideas on the far side of the Atlantic. At the 
end of the century, indeed, one critic 
claimed that only Twain, Tolstoy and 
Zola could equal his fame, and his Ameri- 
can publisher found it necessary to send a 
travelling agent around the country just to 
collect orders for his works. 

There is no doubt then that he was very 
widely read, but Mr. Stein is more con- 
cerned with how he was understood and 
interpreted in the context of a continuing 
debate about the nature of civilization or 
less relevant subjects, and in order to keep 
his object in focus Mr. Stein constructs his 
thesis around the discussions engaged in by 
a small number of representative figures of 
major and minor importance. Thus in his 
chapter on ‘Ruskin and the Scientists’, he 
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traces the career and the intellectual de- 
velopment of Clarence King, the first 
director of the United States Geological 
Survey. King was a dedicated and success- 
ful scientist and at the same time a sym- 
pathetic, imaginative observer of natural 
scenery who, unlike Ruskin himself, found 
it difficult to reconcile two conflicting 
methods of approach to nature. In his ac- 
count of the tensions and dichotomies of 
King’s intellectual life Mr. Stein contrives 
to relate his subject to the general theme of 
science and art, touching on the heated dis- 
putes of the followers of Paley and Hum- 
boldt as these found expression in the 
writing and teaching of Louis Agassiz, 
George Perkins Marsh, John Wesley 
Powell and John Tyndali. At the same 
time he does not fall into the trap of using 
only what is typical in King’s work, main- 
taining an acute awareness of his subject’s 
unique vision incorporated in such im- 
portant books as Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada. 

- The attacks by scientists on Ruskin’s 
ideas of nature paved the way for a more 
general rejection of his aesthetics in the late 
nineteenth century, and the last part of this 
study documents the battles between his 
major and minor disciples end opponents, 
centring upon the work of Henry James 
and Charles Eliot Norton, but also em- 
bracing that of W. D. Howells, Henry 
Adams, Henry Van Brunt, Leopold Eid- 
litz, Peter Wright and Russell Sturgis. In- 
evitably the issue turned upon the morality 
of art, and provided fuel for inextinguish- 
able arguments between those who be- 
lieved with the Rev. Hoppin that Ruskin 
had proved ‘that the deepest foundations 
of art are moral, that they lie below the 
fluctuating surface of sense, in faith and 
life’ and those like James, who resented 
Ruskin’s ‘theological spirit . . . queer 
provincialities and pruderies’. The lengthy 
list of those who felt drawn to enter the 
controversy is an index of Ruskin’s theo- 
retical domination of nineteenth-century 
aesthetics, and Mr. Stein’s study is an 
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interesting contribution to a complex and 
pervasive force in American intellectual 
history. 

BRIAN C. LEE 
University of Nottingham 


Rubens and the Classical Tradition. By w. 
STECHOW. Martin Classical Lectures, vol. 
XXII. Harvard U.P. 1968. pp. xvi + 
xro. Ill. 68. 

WHEN FREDERICK ANTAL stipulated that 
Neo-Classicism was the favoured style of 
bourgeous realism, he only dealt with one 
aspect of the classical heritage. On the 
other hand Wolfflin in his perspective 
studies of the Renaissance and Baroque 
had earlier perceived the links as well as 
the contracts between the two styles. It is 
in this context that Professor Stechow’s 
timely study has to be placed. He sets out 
clearly what the classical heritage meant 
to Rubens in different phases of his career, 
ranging from Adaptation to Transforma- 
tion. A useful chapter on the widely 
differing views of later critics rounds up 
the work. 

Professor Stechow is an admirer of 
Rubens who seems appreciative rather 
than critical. He rightly stresses the im- 
portance and variety of Ruben’s contact 
with antiquity, and the exact and sensitive 
appreciation found in the artist’s oeuvre. 
Especially the drawings for Peiresc testify 
to these qualities. However, the present 
reviewer cannot agree with Professor 
Stechow that Rubens was always able to 
blend the old and the new in a satisfactory 
manner. The statue of the so-called 
Seneca, for example, perhaps representing 
an African fisherman in the Louvre, seems 
to contrast starkly with the bystanders in 
the Dying Seneca of the Alte Pinakothek in 
Munich, Even for a Rubens it is difficult to 
turn stone into flesh. 

This short book is full of sensitive insight. 
It will not only present Rubens from anew 
angle to the specialist, but can also demon- 
strate to a wider public the ferment of 
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antiquity in the work of one of the 
greatest masters of the Baroque. 
HELEN ROSENAU 


Literature and Aesthetics. Edited by MONROE 
C. BRARDSLEY. The Bobbs-Merrill Series 
in Composition and Rhetoric. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1968. 
pp. 63. $1.00. 

THIS COLLECTION, an introduction and 

eight pieces each followed by a short list of 

‘suggestions for discussion and writing’, is 

slimmer than most, but the range of the 

material is wider than is implied by the 
title. There is no particular emphasis upon 
or restriction to literature and not much 
attempt is made in the body of the work, 
though some is made in the introduction, 
to deal with the sorts of topic one might 
have expected to find treated, for instance 
the relationship between literature and the 
other arts, or the meaning of language in 
literature, a subject which Beardsley does 
himself discuss in his own monumental 
book on aesthetics, Rather, we are given 
two contributions under each of the 
following four headings: some basic 
questions about the arts; what is the role 
of form in the arts? what is the role of 
meaning in the arts? what are the ultimate 


values of the arts?—headings which sug- | 


gest no distinctive attention to literature. 
A few of the contributions of course are 
more nearly concerned with literature than 
the others, but in the case of the excerpt 
from Plato, for example, the connexion is 
very tenuous. Is beauty, the subject of 
Socrates’s questioning, more particularly 
relevant to literature than to the other arts, 
if indeed as relevant, supposing the inclina- 
tion to qualify the notion of literature as 
aiming for beauty is warranted? This is the 
kind of consideration perhaps to which a 
work on literature and aesthetics might 
address itself. Another might be to discuss 
the extent to which appreciation of litera- 
ture may be characterized as aesthetic 
appreciation. 
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E. M. Forster’s contribution, though 
offering needed distinctions on the subject 
of art for art’s sake, is too general to define 
the distinctive features, if any, of literary 
form. ‘A work of art,’ he writes, ‘is the 
only material object in the universe which 
may possess internal harmony’, and though 
we are told that order is lacking in the 
‘social and political’ and in the ‘astronomi- 
cal’ categories, the order which art pos- 
sesses is not analysed. In any case it is 
implausible to maintain that works of art, 
particularly works ofliterature, are material 
objects. Beardsley provides a useful intro- 
duction in which he explains aesthetics by 
listing some of the troublesome issues 
which arise when people discuss works of 
art. There are details to quarrel with. He 
writes that sonatas, bank buildings and 
landscape paintings can be sombre, glad or 
angry, but can there be an angry building? 
Again, it is not the case that if tragedies 
have no single property in common, then 
a playwright may be at liberty to call his 
work a ‘tragédy’ no matter what sort of 
play it is. Even if the antecedent is true, it 
does not follow, to take the celebrated 
parallel, that just anything may be called a 
game, for this overlooks the point that 
‘family resemblances’ are supposed to hold 
between one game and another. 

There tends to be something arbitrary 
about anthologies, particularly those which 
include brief excerpts from extensive 
works. In the present case Henry Hazlitt’s 
trialogue is brought to an untimely end 
just when Middleton is going to explain 
the middle ground between the claim that 
criticism is subjective and the claim that it 
is objective. If there is good reason for re- 
hearsing the subjective-objective dilemma, 
there is good reason for introducing 
students to what is prima facie impossible, 
namely to the ‘middle’ or ‘different’ 
ground. Of course they can look up 
Middleton’s argument in the library but 
that goes too for the preceding argument 
between Young and Elder, which is given 
here. I would not buy the volume for its 
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title but it is quite an enjoyable collection 
of writings in aesthetics as such. Santayana 
is always worth reading, and the reprint of 
Beardsley’s own paper ‘Art and Accident’ 
is to be welcomed, for it is an informed 
and witty attempt to make sense of recent 
developments in the arts (not only in 
literature)—an area too frequently left by 
aestheticians to charlatans. 
T. J. DIFFEY 

University of Sussex 


The Art of Dramatic Art. By THEODORE 

SHANK. Dickenson. 1969. pp. 206. 
STUDENTS OF dramatic theory owe a con- 
siderable debt to Dr. Shank for his new 
book. The aesthetic of Suzanne K. Langer, 
fecund though it is, is curiously limited 
when she considers drama and theatre. For 
her, the artist creates forms that express 
feeling—not actual feeling, but ideas of 
feeling. The percipient may consider that 
the significance of the art work is ‘the 
feeling in it’—the created form ‘has it’. 
But the aesthetic emotion ‘is not expressed 
in the work, but belongs to the percipient’ 
who discovers the form of feeling (it is ‘re- 
vealed’) in the art work and this helps to 
clarify and organize his intuition. From 
such a basic theory she can proceed to 
consider drama as ‘virtual life’ which, until 
the end, has merely latent form. 

This is Dr. Shank’s basis and what he 
does is to extend Langer’s position to a 
particular point of view which has great 
interest. Chapter 1 outlines his field: art is 
the creation of forms expressive of human 
feeling and is an activity which produces 
works of art; art exists apart from theory, 
which is made to fit the art and not vice 
versa. Chapter 2 seeks to establish ‘Drama- 
tic Art as a Single Fine Art’, and rightly 
asks that Aristotle’s classification of drama 
as a ‘mixed art’ should be abandoned. Arts 
should be defined not by the materials and 
techniques they use but by what these are 
used to create. Dramatic art ‘presents an 
illusion of human action in the present 
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which requires the creation of an audible 
and visible presence’ (p. 27) and this is 
partially responsible for the collaborative 
nature of the art. In Chapter 3 he considers 
‘The Work of Dramatic Art’ to be an. 
image of feeling while the actors represent 
virtual persons within an illusion which 
they intend the audience to recognize as an 
illusion. The illusion only should be seen 
and heard, not the materials and technique, 
and however unrealistic in style, it must 
seem real. As it is an illusion of human 
action, dramatic art must be representa- 
tional. Dramatic space has a temporal 
dimension because much of it is dictated by 
the virtual persons; dramatic action in fact 
determines time and space. 

Chapter 4 discusses “The Creative Pro- 
cess’ where creative choices are casually 
related by their being part of a single con- 
tinuum of such choices. The playwright 
creates ‘the commanding form’ (Langer) 
which is the ‘literary record’ (Granville 
Barker) of his choices. These are analysed 
and explicated by the director, who also 
creates movements parallelling the drama- 
tists words.~In creating a virtual person, 
the actor ‘has the same relationship to the 
words of the playwright as to the move- 
ment determined by the director’ (p. 75) 
his creative choices being built upon those 
of the dramatist and the director. Similarly 
the designers, who make their creative 
choices so that stage space becomes a vir- 
tual locale—an artistically meaningful space 
—while technical activities determine how 
best to achieve previously determined 
artistic results. In general, earlier choices 
have a greater effect on the total work than 
later ones, and it should be noted that re- 
cords are made of their specific choices by 
dramatist (script), director (production 
book) and designers (drawings). ‘Repre= 
sentation & Expression’ (Chapter 5) starts 
from Ionesco’s ‘(I) offer only a testimony, 
not a didactic message’, Langer’s point 
that ‘meaning’ is the work of art itself, and 
Baensch’s consideration that ‘objective 
feelings’ are not independent but always 
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embedded in the work of art—which 
Shank terms ‘remembered or imagined 
feeling’. The audience is led to have cer- 
tain feelings as it perceives the work and 
grasps its concept (as inherent in the action, 
setting, and the apparent feelings of drama- 
tic personages). Actors use their under- 
standing of feeling, and not their own feeling 
of what a virtual person might feel. 
Chapter 6 concerns “The Collaborative 
Conception’, where he has interesting 
things to say on such dramatic details as 
style, convention, and so on. 

“The Aesthetic Experience’ of Chapter 7 
brings all to a head. The audience do not 
feel the emotions of characters (and nor do 
actors) but they do have symptomatic re- 
actions to aspects of the theatrical exper- 
ience—‘the percipient is inclined to react 
emotionally to the dramatic events as he 
would to certain actual events which he 
can view as if they existed for perception 
only’ (p. 174). Receptivity is given through 
a concentrated focus which must be on the 
illusion and not the actor. The artist does 
not ‘make a comment’; he merely ‘shows’ 
the appearance of feeling as he conceives it. 
Although dramatic illusion must appear 
real, the audience knows it is not real and 
does not react to it as if it were—and their 
emotional response is a mere by-product of 
their relationship to the art work. Further, 
and most important, ‘all performances of a 
single production should be thought of as 
one work of art’ (p. 192), while different 
productions ofa script should be considered 
as separate works of art. 

The exciting thing about this is that 
Shank’s extension of Langer’s position, 
although specifically his own, allows us to 
come to grips more readily with Langer’s 
position—a situation that has not previously 
been easy in dramatic theory. Yet however 
interesting, from an empirical point of 
view this book presents problems like any 
absolutist aesthetic. Do literature and 
drama create similar illusions? Both 
Langer and Shank say not, yet both imply 
the reverse—drama is ‘a poetic art’ 


(Langer); drama “uses its material to create 
present action in an audible and visible 
presence while (literature) creates past 
events to be experienced only imagina- 
tively’ (p. 24). And the Langer framework 
produces some other peculiar idealistic 
positions. ‘A work of art is intended for 
perception, but it need not be perceived by 
anyone other than the artist to become art’ 
(p. 91-92) may be a happy statement with- 
in objective theory, but can we really 
imagine Shakespeare and Burbage, Os- 
borne and Olivier, performing to an 
empty auditorium? What about rehearsal 
—is this art? For Dr. Shank it would 
appear so: ‘it is usually the intention of all 
dramatic artists to do their creative work 
before the first performance, or between 
performances. In performance the actor 
reproduces what he and other artists have 
already created’ (p. 91). Do we detect, im- 
plicitly, the lifeless hand of Alexander 
Dean and the resulting traditions of rigidity 
that have beset some American university 
theatres? What happens to spontaneity in 
performance? and the other traditions of 
mutual play between actor and audience? 
‘This is not to say that the work would be 
exactly the same with or without an 
audience, but some of the differences 
which occur because of the presence of an 
audience are unplanned, and if they do not 
result from the choice of artists, they are in 
a sense inartistic’ (p. 92). But is not this ‘un- 
planned-ness’ an essential part of the real, 
live, existing theatre here and now? As a 
performer, I am in the centre of so many 
variables which can (and do) alter from 
night to night—however many or accurate 
the rehearsals—that the inherent freshness 
of the form is maintained. Is not this what 
(in the main) distinguishes theatre from 
film and television? But, for Dr. Shank, it 
is inartistic. For him the member of the 
audience is certainly no creator. “He must 
not be made to think about the quality of 
the performance’ (because I still marvel at 
Jefford’s Portia or Olivier’s Billy Rice— 
and did as I was watching them—is that 
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inartistic?) ‘or parallels in the public world’ 
(what of Aristophanes?) ‘or injustices that 
should be corrected’ (is Brecht, then, not 
art?) ‘or his own discomfort’ (as when I, 
with others, have waited interminably for 
Godot?); ‘he must not be made aware of 
himself and others as he is in everyday 
social intercourse’ (was not this one of the 
main effects of Look Back in Anger in 1956? 
and it happens to me with Shakespeare 
from time to time). ‘All these things he 
may do later; but if he dwells upon them 
during the performance’ (yes, ‘dwells’ I 
would agree with), ‘the work will pass 
him by and the illusion and the import 
will escape him. Without the proper 
aesthetic attitude he cannot experience the 
work of art’ (p. 189). So, when I sat with 
my small son watching Leo McKern’s 
superb Baron Bolligrew through a haze of 
ice-cream and soft drinks, had I ‘the proper 
aesthetic attitude’? Or, when I ‘parti- 
cipated’ within The Globe Theatre’s 
(Saskatchewan) production of Julius 
Caesar? In both of these instances I, at 
least, am sure I was experiencing an art 
form. 

When we turn to the place of the actor, 
we have not merely the hurdle of true 
creation only occurring before the perfor- 
mance. Dr. Shank also says: ‘Artists use 
their understanding (not their feeling) of 
what a virtual person might feel’ (p. 122). 
This places us squarely within an old battle: 
does he ‘live it’ or is it mere technical 
achievement? Dr. Shank’s view is that the 
actor’s truth does not lie in what is re- 
presented but rather in what is expressed; 
acting is an illusion; the actor does not feel 
as a character feels because to do so he 
would need actually to believe himself to 
be the character. But this is where his 
statement, based on what is implicit in 
Langer, is wrong (and I claim the same 
rights as G. E. Moore’s proof of the exter- 
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nal world by holding up his right hand) 
because, as an actor, I do believe myself to 
be the character—and I do not. This is what 
Laurence Olivier meant when he said that 
‘acting is illusion, as much illusion as magic 
is...’ (p. 124) and magic recognizes that 
the ‘is’ and the ‘is not’ are simultaneously 
the same. Acting is both belief and techni- 
cal accomplishment. For Dr. Shank, ‘feel- 
ing the emotions of the character is quite a 
different thing from enacting or representing 
those emotions’ (p. 128); but identification 
is not imitation, nor would we claim it to 
be. Life is absurd: incongruous elements sit 
together, side by side. Yet Dr. Shank wants 
life to be more simple and more easily 
understood: the actor’s total conception 
must be what he intends to project to the 
audience and not how the character views 
himself—if so, ‘the actor and probably the 
audience would feel towards Orgon as 
Orgon apparently feels towards himself, 
and they would not find the work funny’ 
(p. 130). But, surely, this is just the point. 
The actor is half concerned with ‘showing’ 
to the audience, but also half concerned 
with believing what he is doing. That is 
what makes it so incongruous—and what 
makes Tartuffe such an immense success. 
Molière the actor knew that Molière the 
dramatist had to write dialogue with just 
such a dual nature. As an actor, I feel like 
the character and I have to ‘display’ him to 
the audience. Actors just know this, just 
as Moore could see his right hand. 

The book is fascinating. With many 
other points one may disagree, but Dr. 
Shank’s arguments are lucid and represent 
one logical extension of Langer. It is excit- 
ing to grapple with and will take its place 
honourably within idealistic theories of 
drama. 

RICHARD COURTNEY 
The University of Victoria 
B.C., Canada 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 
Fifth Annual Conference 


Tue Annual Conference was held for the third time at Hanover Lodge, whose graceful 
setting and pleasant surroundings were again much appreciated by the 6o members who 
attended, 18 of whom took advantage of the excellent residential as well as conference 
facilities. 

The Conference got off to a good start with a session on philosophical aesthetics 
(chairman: F. N. Sibley). Colin Lyas presented a closely argued paper on the necessity of 
more conceptual distinctions between feeling and emotion, hoping to throw new light on 
the old view that art is the expression of emotions. R, K. Elliot followed with a persuasive 
plea for a more imaginative approach to the understanding of what is involved in inter- 
preting art works, Issues arising more specifically from the criticism of literature were 
aired in the Saturday morning session (chairman: Eva Schaper), in which all three papers 
were devoted to France. F. J. W. Harding spoke of nineteenth-century French aesthetic 
theory and particularly its many lesser known exponents, Annette Lavers gave a spirited 
defence of the more systematic aspects of French critical theory, and Vivienne Mylne 
questioned the usefulness of recent controversial work by French critics for the actual 
study of the novel. In the Saturday afternoon session on vision and design (chairman: 
Ruby Meager), Arnold Whittick called for greater awareness of the problems of relating 
large-scale planning to a human dimension. This was followed by a study from Chris- 
topher Brighton of the problems posed by the creative use of artist’s materials as they 
arose for Delacroix, and an argument from L. R. Rogers that sculpture is the manipula- 
tion of three-dimensional space and form in ways which are essentially similar despite the 
differences between modern free-standing sculpture and the sculptural methods of classical 
antiquity and the Renaissance. On Sunday morning the Conferences returned to the 
aesthetics of literature, this time poetry (chairman: Harold Osborne). J. J. A. Mooij, of 
Amsterdam University, pleaded for greater attention in aesthetics and critical theory to 
the status and function of visual symbols and visual possibilities in poetry. K. T. S. Camp- 
bell took The Phoenix and the Turtle as a concise statement of Shakespearian poetics, 
contrasting Shakespeare’s unifying response to a changing culture with the negative 
response of modern poetry to an equally radical cultural change. Mary Haight delighted 
her audience with an excursion into Alice’s wonderland and its peculiar logic. In the last 
session (chairman: Ruth Saw) A. J. Brighton discussed Clement Greenberg’s account of 
Kandinsky’s use of analytic metaphor, Michael Eastham defended his theory that pic- 
torial iridescence can actually be measured and calculated, and Fernau Hall gave an elo- 
quent survey of recent happenings in Dance, with particular attention to Indian and 
Japanese influences. 
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Discussions were always lively and apparently enjoyed by everyone. If a complaint 
cecurred, it was that too little time was available to follow up in discussion the points that 
arose in the papers. Perhaps we can remedy this next time. Encouraged by this year’s 
success, we are now planning the 6th Annual Conference for September 1970. Members 
will be receiving a preliminary circular giving dates and inviting papers. Any suggestions 
€or improving on the present organization of the Conference will be very welcome. 


University of Glasgow EVA SCHAPER 


Programme for the 1969—70 Session 


Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of every month at 7.45 p.m. at the 
Holborn Central Library 32/38 Theobald Road, W.C.1* 


October 1 FREUD AND THE INTERPRETATION OF ART Richard Wollheim 


November 5 Wuar Is a PAINTING? (wrra SLIDES) Michael Polanyi 
December 3 THe GLAZIER AS Artist (WITH SLIDES) Laurence Lee 
January 7 THE CONCEPTUAL CORE OF Art Anthony Savile 
February 4 APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURAL FORM L. R. Rogers 
March 4 Tue ART OP DRAWING (ILLUSTRATED) Adrian Daintrey 
April 1 TITLE TO BE ANNOUNCED F. N. Sibley 
May 6 IMAGINATION AND DESCRIPTION Mary Warnock 
June 3 Tue LOGIC OF IMAGINATION Eva Schaper 


* Buses 5, 19, 38, 170, 172 pass the door 
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50s. net. 
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A Study of the LEGEND OF ST. 


FRANCIS in the Upper Church of 
San Francisco : 


ALASTAIR SMART 


A new and comprehensively illustrated 
study.of the famous Assisi frescoes, 
which offers evidence for the modern 
theory that they were not in fact painted 
by Giotto. 105 plates. £6 10s. 


A Catalogue of 

Misericords in Great 
Britain 
G. L. REMNANT 


with an Essay on their Iconography 
by M. D. ANDERSON 





This is a catalogue, compiled from 
available records and personal visits, 

of the misericords in Great Britain. The 
illustrations have been selected to show 
not only well-known examples but also 
carvings of outstanding interest in 
smaller churches. 48 plates. 63s. net. 


In Search of 
Cultural History 


The Philip Maurice Deneke Lecture 
Jor 1967 


E. H. GOMBRICH 


The term Cultural History, and its 
traditions, have not become fully 
acclimatized to English academic 
usage. Professor Gombrich discusses 
the dependence of these traditions on 
Hegel’s metaphysical notion of the 
Spirit of the Age. Paper covers 5s. net. 
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NELSON GOODMAN 
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MICHAEL TWYMAN 


The early history of lithography has 
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describes the development of litho- 
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of the nineteenth century and how 
they were put into practice in the 
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WOLLHEIM AND SEEING BLACK ON 
WHITE AS A PICTURE 


Alastair Hannay 


I 


In ‘On Drawing an Object’! Professor Richard Wollheim rejects the 
claim that to see X as a representation of Y is to tend to enter into the 
illusion that one is really seeing Y and not X. His objection to the claim 
is that it fails to distinguish cases of genuine illusion and trompe oeil 
which do lend themselves to this explanation from cases where there 
seems no evident tendency to be mistaken in one’s beliefs. He says that 
the ‘equation of representation with illusion’, where the illusion has to 
some extent to be ‘entered into’, with a consequent ‘subversion of our 
‘ordinary beliefs tends to falsify . . . the relation between seeing some- 
thing as a representation and seeing it as a configuration’ (p. 24) since it 
regards them as incompatible ways. Clarifying what he means by ‘in- 
compatible’ in this context Wollheim remarks: 


Indeed, does not a great deal of the pleasure; of the depth that is attributed to the 
visual arts, come from our ability at once to attend to the texture, the line, the 
composition of a work and to see it as depicting for us a lion, a bowl of fruit, a 
prince and his cortège? Yet on the [illusionistic] view we are considering it should be 
as difficult to look at a work in these two ways simultaneously as it is at once to ex- 


perience a trompe oeil and to admire the brushstrokes that go to its making (p. 24)- 


In offering a counter-proposal that would admit the simultaneous 
seeing of something as configuration and representation, Wollheim calls 
attention to two different ways in which it is possible to see, for instance, 
black paint that has been applied to a white canvas. One is to see the 
black paint as it is, that is as concealing a certain expanse of white canvas 
which would be revealed again if the paint were to be rubbed off; in this 
way of seeing the black on the white we see black paint that has been: 
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applied to a white canvas. But the other way of seeing it is one in which 
the physical relationship of the black to the white is irrelevant; indeed it 
could be that it is not on the canvas at all, but neatly embedded in it— 
which shows, says Wollheim, that the putting of paint on canvas is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for our seeing one colour on 
another ‘even when the first colour is that of the paint and the second 
that of the canvas’ (p. 27). To see black on white in this second way is to 
sec it in ‘the pictorial dimension’, as opposed to ‘the physical dimension’. 
We might, though Wollheim does not, call it ‘phenomenological’ see- 
ing. oe vo 

An important consequence is drawn. In both dimensions the black and 
the white are in a visible relationship: ‘not merely can we see the black on, 
level with, behind the white, as the case may be, but we can also see the 
black paint on the white canvas’ (p. 28). In other words, we can see black 
paint as concealing white canvas as well as black on white in a ‘pictorial’ 
relationship. Wollheim then applies this phenomenological sense of 
‘pictorial’ seeing to representation; he states that 

` to see something as a representation is intrinsically bound up with, and even in its 

highest reaches is merely an elaboration or extension of, the way in which when the 
‘black paint is applied to white canvas, we can see the black on the white, or behind 

"the white, or level with it (p. 28). 

The point of Wollheim’s analogy of seeing black on white ‘pictorially’ 
is fairly obvious. It is to exploit the notion, built into his concept of ‘the 
pictorial dimension’, of the logical irrelevance of the physical relation- 
ship between the black and the white. If the physical circumstances are 
irrelevant thete is, of course, no need to deny them. So the analogy is 
designed to show that the illusion, say, of three-dimensional space in a 
painting need not be understood as an illusion incorporating a subver- 
sion of the belief that what one has before one is a coloured two- 
dimensional surface. That belief, just like the belief one may have about 
the black paint’s physical relationship to the white canvas, is simply 
unaffected. 

One can agree with the aim of the analogy. For surely we do need to 
show that X can be seen as a picture of Y without a tendency on the 
viewer's part to believe that he is seeing Y and not X. After all, if re- 
presentations could never be recognized as such without being taken for 
what they represent, we should have to say such absurd things as that a 
stamp-collector enters into the illusion that he is in the presence of 
Queen Victoria every time he identifies a ‘penny black’. And this in turn 
suggests that just as peculiarly philatelic pleasures (or displeasures) owe , 
something to the possibility of making out, along with a pictorial theme,/ 
such surface features as perforations and postmarks, so too some of the! 
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special satisfaction derived from art works is indeed due, as Wollheim 
says, to the ability to attend to the texture, line and composition of a 
work while still seeing it as a picture. 

Wollheim’s argument fails, however, on three counts: first the ana- 
logy of seeing black on white ‘pictorially’ fails completely to explain the 
ability to see a work simultaneously in the two ways just referred to; 
secondly the required explanation calls for at least some version of ‘the 
equation of representation with illusion’; and thirdly not all versions of 
the equation which specify that the illusion is “entered into’ entail the 
incompatibility of beliefs which Wollheim’s analogy is designed to 
avoid. Indeed, I shall argue in return that despite its effectiveness for 
showing how subversion of belief need be no part of seeing something 
as a representation, Wollheim’s analogy tends, as much as the view he 
opposes, to falsify the relation between seeing something as a representa- 
tion and seeing it as a configuration, by confining the account to a 
special and, arguably, untypical sample. I shall raise these points in turn- 


II 


If the pictorial dimension (I shall avoid scare quotes from now on) 
differs from the physical dimension in respect of the inability of phy- 
sical facts to disconfirm a claim about what is seen in that dimension, 
then it should be impossible to see something in both dimensions at 
once. It is not enough that the implications constitutive of the two ways. 
of seeing do not contradict one another, for even to see an object under 
two complementary sets of implications one would have to be seeing 
some neutral state of affairs to which one was prepared to apply both 
sets at once. Yet to observe pictorially how the black is on the white is 
to see something sui generis; it is to see black on white in a way in which 
it is irrelevant whether the black really is on, level with, or behind the 
white; and to see it physically on the white is to see something else, 
namely black paint concealing a portion of an expanse of white canvas. 
So although the analogy shows a way of seeing a work of art which may 
be significantly parallel to that in which we see a representational work. 
while continuing to believe that it is only a representation, it does not 
show how we could ‘look at a work in these two ways simultaneously” 
(p. 24). ; ; . 

That this is a genuine objection may be better appreciated if we ask 
ourselves just how we. could respond to the request to see black and 
white in such a way that it is irrelevant whether what we see corre- 
‘ sponds to what is physically the case. It cannot be a request to see’ the 
‘look’ of the black paint being physically on the white canvas. If to see 
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something in the physical dimension is to see things as they may be re- 
lated, the look of such a relationship could only be distinguished from the 
fact it presents by supposing, as in suspected illusion, that what we see in 
the physical dimension may not correspond to the physical situation. But 
the physical situation is not something I could ever see except by seeing 
what appears to be physically the case, whether it is or not; so either 
what I see corresponds visibly with the facts, in which case the distinc- 
‘tion between the relationships collapses, or it does not so correspond, in 
which case there is nothing left over for the physical dimension. Simi- 
larly if we attempt to identify a pictorial relationship of black on white 
simply as one which the colours can bear to one another without. being 
the colours of things: for unless the relationship is one from which 
coloured objects are logically excluded, in the case where what we see in 
the physical dimension are the colours of objects, it will just be false that 
we see them in the pictorial dimension; conversely, if we do see some- 
thing in the pictorial dimension it must be a relationship or property or 
object which we do not see in the physical dimension. 

To avoid the pre-empting of a pictorial relationship by a physical one 
it seems, then, that the former must be defined as one in which objects 
cannot stand in the physical dimension. A candidate here might be found 
in what is sometimes referred to as the ‘aesthetic’ aspect of a thing, by 
which is meant, as Professor Virgil C. Aldrich has explained it, that what 
we are aware of when this aspect appears is specific to the appearance, or 
look, of the thing in question.2 Now Aldrich himself mentions seeing 
something as ‘solid’ or as ‘flat’ as coming under the aesthetic aspect, and 
ordinarily, of course, we would apply. these terms to physical things on 
the basis of how they simply appeared to be and as such classify them with 
‘Wollheim’s visible relationships in the physical dimension. Aldrich, 
however, postulates a special mode of ‘aesthetic’ awareness which he 
opposes to ‘observation’. To see something in this way as solid or as flat 
is to become aware of features of that thing which are not properties 
ascribable to it or to anything on the basis of how it appears as ‘it simply 
is’ (p. 349). Thus flatness, for example, as a concept ‘under the category 
of aesthetic space’ is a property different in kind from the flatness one 
recognizes in the canvas as a surface covered with pigment (p. 350). And 
the space in which it appears is not the physical space of observation: 

The movement, energy, rest, depth, surface of a thing will be exhibited in this space 


as ‘actually’ as in the physical; but they will be of a different order and the terms of 
their expression under this aspect will have another use or meaning . . . (p. 348, 


original emphasis). 
Now it is conceivable that ‘black-on (etc.)~white’ should have such 
another use or meaning; for although ‘on’, ‘level with’, and ‘behind’ 
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seem unambiguously ‘physical’ terms, there might well be aesthetic 
properties corresponding to ways in which things stand in these relation- 
ships; for example, ‘solidly’ or ‘flatly’, and perhaps even ‘firmly’, 
‘starkly’, ‘brusquely’, ‘desolately’, ‘tentatively’, and so on. And if there 
were such ways, it seems one should be able in principle to see the physi- 
cal fact with its pictorial qualifier together. 

But in practice too? Let us approach this indirectly by disposing of an 
argument to the effect that if we see black on white pictorially and the 
black happens also to be visible in the physical dimension on the white, 
then necessarily we see it on the white in that dimension. The argument 
is that as it is necessary for the aesthetic aspect’s ‘dawning’ that we are 
attending to the thing that has it, and since, therefore, to remove that 
thing from view would suffice to eclipse the aspect, so would the eclipse 
of the physical relationship suffice for that of the pictorial relationship. 
The invalidity of this argument is obvious. Even if a necessary condition 
of the presentation of properties under the aesthetic aspect is the visible 
presence of the object that has them, it does not follow that we must see 
the object as it appears under the physical aspect. And at least on 
Aldrich’s account it is difficult to see how we could. Even if “black-on 
(etc.)-white’ can have this ‘other’ (aesthetic) meaning, once one has 
ceased to observe the thing as it simply is and gone on to note a property . 
of it which only appears when it is subjected to a different kind of 
scrutiny, the corresponding physical property should have dropped out 
of view. In fact not only ‘should have’, but ‘must have’, since to see the 
latter we should have to see the black as it simply is on the white; and this 
is precisely what we are not doing, though we are presumably seeing 
what we know to be, in another glance, visible in this other way. So 
even here we do not have what it takes to see something bi-dimen- 
sionally. 


IH 


A more significant defect of Wollheim’s analogy, however, than its 
failure to explain this ability is that the required explanation calls pre- 
cisely for a version of the equation of representation with illusion. 

The problem with a purely aesthetic way of seeing black on white is, 
as we have just seen, that the relation holds between terms seen under 
their aesthetic aspect; so that what is visibly in the relationship is no 
longer seen in the alternative way. i 

Now this is partly true also when the pictorial property is a picturing 
one. For if I see the black as, say, hovering over the. white, not only 
would the physical relationship have dropped out in favour of the 
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spatial illusion of black elevated above white, but also the terms of that 
relationship would no longer be seen as they simply are; for in the way 
in which the paint is simply, that is physically, on the canvas the black is 
not elevated above the canvas, nor does the white provide a ground 
extending beneath the black. 

Nevertheless this case does at least provide the materials of bi- 
dimensional seeing; for in so far as the black and the white can be seen as 
paint and canvas, they are visible in part as they simply are and at the 
same time as pictorially related to one another, in this case as figure on 
ground (unless a too obvious uniformity in texture prohibits the illusion 
of depth). And even if I wish to look carefully at the way in which the 
paint is applied to the canvas, the areas I am attending to in the physical 
dimension can still be noticeably pictorial, the black appearing over, or 
pethaps behind, the white. The explanation seems obvious enough: part 
of what I see is the mere appearance of something which is not itself physi- 
cally visible. In the case described this not physically visible ‘something’ 
is a relation, the terms in the relationship being physically visible. But the 
more typical case would be where the terms themselves, the black or, as 
with the ‘penny black’, the white present the-appearance of what is not 
physically visible. 

The temptation here is to equate ‘mere appearance of’ with ‘confi- 
guration resembling’. Resemblance, however, is not enough. To see this 
we must distinguish two cases, one in which seeing X as resembling Y 
does not, and another in which it does, entail that the description of what 
one sees must include a description of Y. Almost anyone looking up at 
the Eiffel Tower from a certain angle might acknowledge that the legs 
of the tower bear a relation to one another which resembles that of the 
legs of a marching soldier. But this in no way requires that we see 
marching soldier legs, either in imagination or out there on the Eiffel 
Tower. In general, a noted resemblance between X and an absent Y does 
not require Y’s appearance by proxy, but merely the knowledge that a 
property or relation seen to be exemplified by X resembles that exem- 
plified, but not now seen to be exemplified, by Y. Now if this was the 
sense of seeing a resemblance needed for explaining seeing a representa- 
tion, there would indeed be no grounds for introducing the notion of 
illusion. In so far as being reminded visually by one thing of another is 
simply to note something about the former, a resemblance is a ‘visible’ 
of the order of Wollheim’s non-representational black-on-white. And 
the cardboard legs of the picture-postcard Eiffel Tower on my table are 
similar in this respect to the steel Eiffel Tower legs. But take thé case of 
someone who, perhaps because of some childhood experience or a 
movie that he has recently seen, sees the Eiffel Tower as a soldier march- 
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ing. Here the Eiffel Tower legs (steel or cardboard) bear a relation to the 
soldier legs logically similar to that of the cardboard Eiffel Tower legs to 
the steel Eiffel Tower legs. In both cases something present and visible is 
seen as something not present and visible. Unlike seeing a resemblance 
in the first sense, the relation here is asymmetrical. To see X as Y is not to 
see Y as X. The correlate of seeing X as Y is rather seeing Y in (or on) X. 
And this shows that in seeing X as Y what I see in X is Y; that is, Y must 
figure somewhere in the description I give of what I see.. That I do not 
really. see Y constitutes the sufficient condition of there being an illusion 
of Y. 

Our conclusion is therefore twofold. First, bi-dimensional seeing is 
necessarily of a representation; and secondly, an explication of repre- 
sentation indicates that representation is necessarily illusional. This con- 
clusion could be described as ‘equating’ representation with illusion. ` 


IV 


We may recall, however, that the equation Wollheim objects to is 
that in which illusion is something that is “entered into’, with a conse- 
quent ‘subversion of our ordinary beliefs’. I now wish to argue that the 
truth of the equation in the form Wollheim objects to is compatible 
with a rejection of the view that a necessary condition of seeing X as a 
picture of Y is that X tends to be taken for Y. This latter illusionist view 
I take to be clearly false. But we must be careful in stating, our reasons 
why. 

-The short way with the holder of this illusionist view is to accuse him of 
confusing the real appearance of something with its pictorial appearance, 
to point out that ‘see X as Y’ differs from ‘see X as a picture of Y’. For 
once he realizes that ‘in a picture’ is one of the ways in which Y can 
appear, and that it is a recognizably as well as modally distinct way, he 
can appreciate that the illusion is entered into only by failing to recognize 
or. give due weight to the evidence by which the type of appearance is 
identified. 

This way, however, would be too short; for although it shows that 
_ illusion need not be entered into in the sense that requires a subversion 
of our ordinary beliefs, it is not clear that illusionism rests its case upon 
this requirement for entry into illusion (assuming for the moment, how- 
ever, that it does rest its case upon the requirement of entry into illu- 
sion) ; in particular it is not clear that an illusionist explanation of A seeing 
X as a representation of Y requires that A tends to believe that he is 
really seeing Y and not X. At least part of what illusionism claims may be 
(1) just that there is an illusion of Y whenever X is seen as a representation 
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of Y, which seems to be true;:and (2) that this illusion is entered into in 
some way or other, but not necessarily in a way that requires A’s belief 
that he is seeing X to be incipiently replaced by one that he is seeing Y. 
In support of this view the illusionist may point out, first, that in an 
important sense a pictorial appearance is as real as any. In order to be 
recognizably of Y (as Wollheim says, ‘depict for us’ Y) a representing 
medium must mediate a genuine member of a class of appearances of Y 
(Y here standing for a general description: e.g. ‘three-dimensional 
space’, or a particular description: e.g. ‘Queen Victoria in profile’). The 
medium is not something that represents by being seen as resembling Y. 
The truth is rather that the reflection that what I see resembles Y is 
something which the sight of Y in a picture might possibly occasion, 
though there is as little reason that it should as there is that recognition 
of Y in person should occasion ponderings about the role of resemblance 
between members of the class of real appearances of Y being recogniz- 
ably appearances of Y. Indeed resemblance in this context, far from being 
a criterion of representation, is itself a function of it: the measure of 
what, for A, is Y-like being whatever distortions, abstractions and 
stereotypes he may see Y in, and not vice versa. But then ifit is a genuine 
member of the class of appearances of Y that A sees in a picture, and not 
just something that bears a resemblance to members of that class, the 
point where seeing an illusion stops short of entry into it becomes less 
easy to determine than one might have supposed. 

This in turn leads to a second and stronger point’ in favour of the 
illusionist. For without committing himself to the claim that to see X as 
a picture of Y is to tend to believe that he sees Y and not X, he may 
nevertheless reasonably claim that the tendency to ‘enter into’ the illu- 
sion presented by X might still be understood as the incipient subver- 
sion. of some belief. Thus he may find it helpful to distinguish between 
two different beliefs: A’s belief that what he is really seeing is only a 
certain configuration, and A’s belief that when he is seeing what is only 
a configuration, whatever it represents cannot really appear to him. 
These beliefs can function independently of each other, and it may be 
that the illusion A is most likely to ‘enter into’ on seeing a representation 
is not that what he sees is not a configuration but that in really seeing a 
configuration he is not thereby really seeing what it represents. Thus he 
may understand the phenomenon of representation in terms of two 
factors: first, the possibility of taking a certain configuration as one of 
the ways in which something else, visible only in the pictorial dimension, 
can appear; and secondly, inherent in this possibility, a tendency to 
suspend the ordinary belief that something visible only in the pictorial 
dimension can in no sense be really present. Since in the first case the 
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configuration is knowingly seen as mediating an appearance that is only 
‘pictorial, and in the second case what tends to be disbelieved is that a 
pictorial appearance precludes any kind of appearance ‘in person’, neither 
factor implies a subversion of the belief that all that one sees in the physi- 
cal dimension is a configuration. . - 

This is not to deny that subversion of the belief that one-sees a picture 
may play no part at all in the complex and very diverse kinds of situation 
in which seeing something as a representation plays a part. But I suspect 
that it is the belief that pictures cannot present appearances ‘in person’ 
‘that gives way first to the pull of a pictorial illusion, if only because it 
is less openly contradicted, if indeed it is contradicted at all, by the 
beliefs one ordinarily has about one’s present perceptual situation. Thus 
I think that it is only in cases of genuine mistake or acute psychosis 
that the belief undermined by entry into pictorial illusion is the belief 
that one is seeing a picture; the more likely candidate for an under- 
mined belief in the normal kind of case is the belief that because one is 
seeing a picture of something the thing it depicts is not really there in 
‘front of one. 

This suggests two things: first, that the tendency noted under. our 
second factor, i.e. the tendency to ‘exaggerate’ the range of real appear- 
ances, does not, as we have had the illusionist assume, entail a corres- 
ponding tendency to disbelieve that what is really seen is a picture; 
the tendency may just as well be to take the picture to mediate a real 
appearance. Consequently the presence (or absence) of a tendency to dis- 
believe that one really sees X is not an adequate criterion of whether 
seeing X as a picture of Y involves (or stops short of) subversion of 
belief. And secondly, that part of the special depth, pleasure—but 
also pain—that can attend secing something as a representation (as dis- 
tinct from a work of visual art) is very likely due to the tension, and hence 
interaction, between the belief that it is only a picture we see and the 
illusion that we are really seeing what it depicts. In that case the beliefs 
should more properly be regarded as qualifying than diminishing one 
another, in the same way that the actor’s awareness that he is acting 
qualifies and does not diminish the beliefs and attitudes he takes on in his 
dramatis persona. To succumb to the pull of a picture, then, may be 
regarded not so much as a surrender to self-deception as an exercise in 
make-believe. 

In that case it becomes less clear how much ‘entry into illusion’ has to 
do with acquiring beliefs, or how far whatever beliefs are acquired in 
this way must be regarded as displacing our ‘ordinary’ beliefs. It does 
seem natural to suppose, on the other hand, that where there is visual 
illusion there is something we should describe as a ‘tendency to enter 
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into it’, and that resistance or imperviousness to the ‘pull’ of a picture is 
something superimposed upon a more basic tendency to yield to it. If 
this was correct, our second factor could well be regarded as a comple- 
ment to the first and thus, in a sense, as ‘essential’ to seeing something as 
a representation; though not of course ‘necessary’ in the sense that with- 
out the tendency to take pictorial appearances for real ones there would 
be no representation. 

There are two main types of case where the picture exerts no pull. 
One is where a picture is seen in the purely aesthetic way, in the pic- 
torial dimension alone, as when black-and-white is seen in terms of 
Wollheim’s analogy, that is, in such a way that the physical relationship 
of the black to the white is irrelevant. Another is where the picture is 
seen in both the pictorial and physical dimensions at once; and here we 
may think of the objects of the visual-art lover, of the stamp-collector, 
or the person leafing through his photograph album to find the picture 
he promised to show someone. In the first kind of case, if to see some- 
thing aesthetically is to take no cognizance of its physical circumstances, 
then it is to confine one’s attention to aspects of the visual experience of 
things in which the actual presence or absence of those things play no 
essential part (though of course, at least in perception, there must be 
something that we see in order for there to be such aspects of a visual 
experience); it is, if you like, a retreat into the aesthetics of visual exper- 
ience, and by the same token a retreat from the psychology of suspension 
of belief and of disbelief, of make-believe, and of illusion. . 

My final and main objection to Wollheim’s argument, then, is its 
attempted assimilation of this kind of case to representation in general, 
as if illusion made no difference. The assimilation only works, however, 
if the second kind of case, i.e. seeing something simultaneously as a 
configuration and a representation, can be regarded as typical of seeing 
something as a representation. Now it is true that a representational 
figure-on-ground relationship is parallel to a non-representational (but 
in Wollheim’s terminology still ‘pictorial’) relationship of black on 
white in that it does not matter for seeing a figure on a ground whether 
the paint may in fact be embedded in the canvas, etc. But unlike the 
non-representational example in which what appears is a real instance of 
one kind of visible relationship, the figure-on-ground appears as a pic- 
turing, illusory appearance of something that is not itself visibly present. 
In so far as our attention is drawn to something that is not there, I sub- 
mit that.there is incipient entry into illusion. My argument, then, is that 
entry into illusion is typical of representation in that the counter- 
instances seem to be those in which the failure to enter into the illusion 
is open to special explanation, as in cases like those already mentioned in 
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which representations are identified with works of art or with such 
pictorial stereotypes as Queen Victoria’s profile on the ‘penny black’. In 
such cases the failure can be due partly to the nature of the representa- ` 
tion (a faded stamp may be seen as little more than a configuration re- 
sembling something in the sense we distinguished from representation 
above), or partly to a prior commitment to representations that derives 
from some source other than their power to evoke the ‘virtual’ presence 
of absent sights, things and people; or it may be due to both. 

As a special case of such a prior commitment, and in stipport of my 
claim that failure to enter into illusion is untypical of seeing a re- 
presentation, we can note an interesting asymmetry between the two 
dimensions of picture-seeing that we have been discussing. Once I have 
recognized a representational theme, say a ‘lion’, it requires more than 
a mere switch of attention from theme to medium to ‘turn off’ the lion. 
I must resort to such measures as going up very close to the picture, 
looking at a part of it through a magnifying glass, and so on. But when 
I am looking at the lion in the picture it is much less easy to note, in the 
same glance, the surface features of the painting. My visual field tends to 
organize itself around the lion in such a way that purely surface items 
either acquire a spurious pictorial significance or drop out of view 
altogether. But in that case the ability to see a picture in both dimensions 
at once, which, as Wollheim correctly observes, is necessary for the 
depth and pleasure attributed to visual art, itself depends on an ability 
to concentrate on the compositional features of a work rather than on 
its representational theme. Paradoxically, then, the view that bi- 
dimensional seeing is typical of seeing a representation requires that one 
only see the representation, as it were, out of the corner of one’s eye, that 
one attend to the representation primarily in the physical dimension. 

It is no doubt true that for most artists a representational theme 
functions as no more than a carrier of purely aesthetic properties in 
which illusion plays no part at all. In some cases, complete with its own 
figure-and-ground relationship, the representational theme is itself no 
more than a background which gives depth to a painting, like a kind of 
visual obbligato. But if this is a true account of the artist’s interest in 
representation, it only shows that the artist’s experience is too specialized 
to form a basis for general conclusions about what seeing something as a 
representation is ‘intrinsically bound up with’. A more promising start 
would be that offered by Wittgenstein’s clearly illusionist suggestion in 
the Investigations? that in terms of the ‘role which pictures such as 
paintings (as opposed to working drawings) have in our lives’ we 
should say that we ‘regard’ the picture on our wall ‘as the object itself 
... depicted there’ (p. 205, original emphasis). For here we are at least 
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looking at the picture squarely (though perhaps in more than one sense 
of that term) in the pictorial dimension. 
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Wuar Is the difference between describing something and depicting it? 
The answer lies not merely in the difference between words and pictures 
nor even in the difference between how each type of symbol relates to 
what it symbolizes. As will be argued, a general account of this distinc- 
tion must be given in terms of what distinguishes the symbol systems in 
which words and pictures operate. In particular, pictorial systems are 
marked by a feature that I call continuous correlation. 

In his book Languages of Art! Nelson Goodman forcefully argues that 
depiction or representation is not a property of a picture per se but is 
relative to the system that it is in. Though providing a general theory of 
symbol systems (from which this paper borrows), Goodman fails to give 
an adequate account of what marks pictorial systems. After an examina- 
tion of his account this paper presents continuous correlation as the 
distinguishing feature of pictorial systems. In addition there will be 
noted a phenomenological correlate of this feature, what I call meta- 
phorical identification. 


DEPICTION AND DENOTATION 
Goodman effectively rebukes resemblance, imitation, and copy 
theories of representation. At their worst they don’t explain the case in 
which nothing actual is represented or even purports to be represented. 
At less than their worst these theories still do not distinguish the respects 
in which a given picture is representational and do not explain the 
means, necessarily relative to the operant system of representation, 
claims Goodman, by which these respects are represented. Indeed, he 
argues, where there is something represented there may be nothing re- 
_sembled in any of the respects represented. And where there is resem- 
blance its relevance depends on the system. Along the way Goodman 
exposes the naked eye and the absolute given as myths and perspective 
as conventional, 
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On Goodman’s view what, if anything, a picture represents depends 
on what, if anything, it denotes. It can represent Napoleon or a statesman 
but not Pickwick or an abominable snowman. The respects in which it 
represents (how it ‘represents-as’, in Goodman’s terms) are determined 
by what sort of picture it is (a Napoleon-, a statesman-, a Pickwick-, or 
an abominable-snowman-picture). Thus it can represent Napoleon as a 
statesman or as an abominable snowman, but it cannot represent Pick- 
wick as either—it cannot represent Pickwick at all. What sort of picture 
it is is a function, relative to the í Operant system of reptesentation, of its 
pictorial properties, determined by what colours it has where; and the 
pictorial properties are mapped by the system into object-properties. 
There is no a priori constraint on mappings. Colours can be mapped into 

colours, the same or for example the complement, or into temperatures, 
ages or moods. An analogous point applies to shapes, sizes and positions 
of regions of the picture. In standard systems of representation, for 
example, two-dimensional shapes, sizes and positions are j ointly mapped 
into three-dimensional shapes, sizes and positions. 

' Utilizing’ this model, Goodman is able to characterize fidelity and 
realism of representation. How faithfully an object is represented de- 
pends on how accurately the picture ascribes properties to it, given the 
system of representation whatever it may happen to be, whether familiar 
or not. Of equally faithful pictures the more realistic (to a person or to a’ 
culture) is the one using a more familiar system of representation. ‘If 
representation is a matter of choice [of system[ and correctness a matter 
of information, realism is a matter of habit’ (38). 

Representation is thus likened to description, which too can be 
accurate or inaccurate (and detailed or sketchy), and can occur in familiar 
or unfamiliar systems. Though the grammars of pictorial systems and 
linguistic systems are formally different (in ways later explained), to be 
pictured, like being described, is to be denoted and to be classified or 
characterized, not necessarily to be imitated or copied. Whether with 
brush or pen, to characterize something aptly, subtly or intriguingly is 
to ‘grasp fresh and significant relationships and devise means for making 
them manifest’ (32), to “bring out neglected likenesses and differences, 
force unaccustomed associations’ (33) by teaching old habits new tricks. 
Of course, too, an old system can be altered, extended or even replaced, 
to achieve novel scope or scheme of representation. 

Goodman’s preliminary description of depiction (presented in Chapter 
I), as just summarized, seems incontestable. My major objections are 
directed against his final account given in the last chapter, which follows 
his presentation of a theoretical apparatus used to distinguish types of 
symbol system and types of art. So far he has not yet distinguished re- 
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presentation from description. However, at this stage I already have 
some critical and cautionary comments. 

At one point Goodman says ‘what is denoted depends solely upon the 
pictorial properties of the symbol’ (42), given the picture’s functioning 
as a symbol in some system of representation. This statement can be 
taken only as a slip, since not what a picture represents but only how it 
represents (what it represents-as) is determined by its system as a func- 
tion of its pictorial properties. By the same picture in the same system, 
depending on the painter’s intention, the town squire or the village idiot 
could be represented as a civil servant.? 

The system determines, then, only how whatever is represented, if 
anything at all, is characterized. But what, exactly, is the system? Surely 
it is not something apart from those who use it, artist or spectator. Pre- 
sumably, to ‘read’ a picture a spectator must share common knowledge 
of the system with the artist; where the system is standard in a culture 
this knowledge is shared. In pointing to the relativity of representation 
to system Goodman does not mean to suggest that this standard system 
is arbitrary or unnatural. But it is natural and seemingly right only by 
habituation. Nevertheless this habituation is itself not arbitrary, not in 
the way that habituation to a language is. In particular the correlation 
of a colour to the same colour has a certain natural selectability. On the 
other hand Goodman rightly argues for the arbitrariness of perspective, 
not always known let alone used and not understood by primitives who 
see photographs as two-dimensional patches of colour until they catch 
on to the perspectival system. Nevertheless, given the familiarity of the 
standard perspectical system or family of such systems, it is difficult to 
effect radical change. At best reform here and there, a bit at a time, can 
be readily used and perceived. Thus variations on the perspectival theme 
can be introduced through a new choice of vanishing point(s); depth can 
be enhanced or subdued or all but eliminated; colours can become corre- 
lated not with colours but with feelings and moods (impressions); high 
or low definition in line and shape can sharpen or soften the precision of 
representation, perhaps to increase or occasionally to decrease expressive- 
ness; bulging, angular or elongated shapes can be used not to represent 
corresponding shapes but for expressive purposes to represent forms at 
best topologically equivalent to the shapes that would literally be re- 
presented. Each such innovation does not require lengthy entrenchment 
to become second nature, though it may produce initial outrage perhaps 
owing to absence of instant adaptation. Occasionally radical innovation 
is deployed, as in the cubist use of fragmentation and multi-perspecti- 
vity, with a proportionate heightening of the level of mcensement, 
exceeded only by that accorded the utter elimination of representation. 
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I mention the variety of representational reformation in part to sup- 
port Goodman’s thesis of relativity. Also it serves to suggest that the 
system operant even in a single work is ill-defined, indeed in three re- 
spects. First, it is not a closed system; the correlations are not fixed. 
Second, the correlations needn’t be one-one but may be many-many. 
And third, they are not always readily capable of articulation, even by 
(perhaps especially by) the artist himself, for looseness, lack or ‘loss of 
words. Despite all this, however, or perhaps necessitated by this, the 
comprehension of these correlations, whether by painter or percipient, 
is immediate and intuitive, not calculated and discursive. The result is 
fortunate that the painting is in some sense transparent. The painting is 
seen through to what it represents, not that the subject itself is thought 
to be seen and the painting to be disguised. It takes special effort not to 
see through a purely representational painting (or a photograph), and to 
see only its properties; though modern painters, by relaxing or partially 
replacing representational requirements, may deftly produce an inter- 
play between three- and two-dimensional perception, often with 
paradoxical results. 

In addition to vagaries of system and its definition there is also the 
question for any given painting which of its pictorial properties are 
representational (are correlated with object-properties). For example, 
many paintings and drawings contain numerous lines which represent 
neither boundaries nor contours and which rather serve decorative or 
expressive purposes. Nevertheless in most such cases it is difficult to 
decide what many of the lines do. Does a given line represent, does it 
represent only in conjunction with others, is it also decorative or expres- 
sive, or decorative or expressive instead of being representational (or 
instead of contributing to what is jointly representational)? Perhaps only 
dissection can provide an answer, perhaps the wrong answer. These: 
questions arise not only with respect to lines but to patches of colours. 
Underlying these questions are psychological problems about perceptual 
selection and organization, whose difficulty is shown in part by the 
consideration that any given line can play any one of the roles men- 
tioned even where the system of representation remains constant. Thus 
even if a given system of representation were not subject to the vagaries 
already cited, there would still be the question which of the pictorial 
properties of a given painting are to be mapped into object-properties. 
It seems evident from the possible multi-purpose role lines (or patches) 
of a given type can serve that the system, even assumed fixed, familiar 
and formalized, cannot select its domain of application. That is, the 
system determines what what is mapped is mapped into but it does not 
determine what is mapped. Therefore reading a picture, seeing what 
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representation it is, requires ascertaining what is correlated and with 
what it is correlated. Given what is correlated, the operant system deter- 
mines with what it is correlated. Nevertheless, while the system does not 
select what is correlated, knowledge of the system contributes to the 
process of selecting what is correlated. There is implicit in the reading of 
a picture a selection process whereby from the pictorial properties that 
might represent, that would have correlates if they were to be mapped, 
are selected those which jointly represent a meaningful whole. Thus the 
factors complicating the reading of a picture are many: the system of 
representation; its many-variabled and many-valued mappings; its lack 
of fixity and articulation; and, as just noted, the variability of mapped 
pictorial properties. And it must be emphasized that the knowledge re- 
quired in reading a picture, the general knowledge of the system and its 
application to the picture, is implicit and intuitive not articulate and 
discursive. 

These complexities, intrinsically interesting and deserving of more ' 
refined exploration, require mention here because Goodman gives a 
rather confident and complacent impression that systems of representa~ 
tion individuate and manifest themselves readily, neatly, explicitly and 
unequivocally. Clearly they do not. Nevertheless the general form or 
schema of-a representational system can be given. In giving it I do not 
mean to conceal the aforementioned complexities wherein reside many 
problems worthy of i investigation. 

The subject of a painting can be represented as having many types of 
property. Two major types can be distinguished. Following Strawson’s. 
distinction between M- and P-predicates,* I distinguish the correspond- 
ing M- and P-properties, the latter being just those whose possession 
implies their subject’s being conscious. Among them, then, are types of 
feeling, mood, trait, action and social role or position. Except for still 
lifes, landscapes, and the like, most paintings that represent represent not 
only M-properties but also P-properties. Furthermore the P-properties 
of a subject can be represented either indirectly, by means of its re- 
presented M-properties, or directly, i.e. by being directly correlated 
with pictorial properties. Thus letting S be the set of pictorial properties, 
M the set of physical object-properties, and P the set of (loosely called) 
psychological object-properties, different types of mapping are possible. 
Where no psychological properties are represented we have ‘sensible 
representation’, with S mapped into M. 


s: S—— M 
Where at least some of the represented physical properties are mapped 


into psychological properties wehave‘sensible expressive representation’. 
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ser: S———> M——-> P 


Note that the mapping from M into P is not given by the system of 
representation but by our knowledge of how people physically express 
their psychological states, of how they look when they do what they do 
or are what they are. Now in ‘pure expressive representation’ pictorial 
properties are mapped directly into P-properties. 


per: S—— P 


Thus colour or shape of portions of the picture may be mapped directly 
into moods or feelings. However per cannot occur alone; otherwise 
there would be no indication of what the subjects are whose psycholo- 
gical properties are being expressively represented. Furthermore the 
mapped picture-portions are likely to play a double role. For example, 
in the head of the tortured figure of the horse represented in Guernica the 
nostrils, teeth, tongue and mouth are represented but in a highly dis- 
torted manner, rendered as manifesting stark agony not as exhibiting 
biological anomaly. Enough shape is represented to indicate the parts 
represented, but precision is replaced by direct expressive representa- 
tion. Or imagine a painting in which a face is represented as red with 
delight or white with fright, not as red or white or as of any colour at 
all. In either type of case where there is per, ser becomes attentuated 
either in degree or in respect. Combined or ‘mixed expressive repre- 
sentation’ thus involves both direct and indirect mappings from S into 
P: 


mer: S-—— M 

TaS 

P 
Apart from these general observations, we have not yet distinguished 
depiction from description. Some of Goodman’s technical notions are 
needed here and are presented next. Then their application by Goodman 


to representation will be examined, followed by the presentation of an 
alternative account. 


SOME FORMAL NOTIONS 

In Chapter IV Goodman presents and develops a variety of technical 
notions that enable him formally to classify types of symbol system and 
types of work of art. As I discuss the problems to which he applies these 
notions in another paper,’ here I merely outline those which bear on the 
discussion of representation. 

For the purposes not under consideration here Goodman formulates 
five requirements on what he calls ‘a notational system’ as satisfied (more 
or less) by musical notation, only some of which requirements are met 
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by natural languages and only some others of which are met by pictorial 
systems. The first two requirements are syntactic, i.e. independent of the 
semantic correlation of symbol to object or event, and satisfied by any 
notational ‘scheme’. Now any symbol scheme consists of characters, or 
classes of marks, and any mark belonging to a character is an inscription 
whether orthographic, phonetic, or whatever. A symbol scheme is 
notational if and only if no mark belongs to more than one character 
(‘syntactic disjointness’), and it is at least theoretically determinable of 
any mark not belonging to more than one character which character it 
belongs to if to any (‘syntactic differentiation’).° In other words, when 
these requirements are met the sets of inscriptions belonging to any two 
characters neither overlap nor blend into one another. An example of a 
notational scheme is any natural language, written or oral (though there 
are marginal violations). Now an important type of undifferentiated 
scheme is that which is syntactically ‘dense’. ‘A scheme is dense just in 
case it provides for characters so ordered that between any two there is a 
third, hence virtually infinitely many. As we shall see, Goodman claims 
that a representational system must be in a dense scheme. 

A symbol scheme correlated with a field of reference becomes a 
symbol system. Anything denoted by an inscription under a given 
correlation is one of its compliants. There are three semantic require- 
ments of a notational system. First, all of its characters must be unambi- 
guous, i.e, all inscriptions of any given character must have the same 
compliance-class. Second, no two characters may have (inscriptions 
with) any compliant in common (‘semantic disjointness’). Third, for 
every pair of characters it must be at least theoretically determinable of 
any character not compliant with both which one it complies with if 
with either (‘semantic differentiation’). Thus these requirements demand 
that the classes of compliants of any two characters neither overlap nor 
blend into one another. Clearly linguistic systems, though in notational 
schemes, and representational systems do not in general satisfy these 
requirements. In fact both are not only semantically undifferentiated, 
they are generally semantically dense: the system provides for infinitely 
many characters with compliance-classes so ordered that between any 
two there is a third, hence countlessly many. 

Since these definitions are abstract and best understood by example, I 
refer the reader to Chapter IV of Goodman’s book, where illuminating 
illustrations abound. 


DENSITY AND REPLETENESS - l 
Having presented the technical notions facilitating a taxonomy’ of 
types of symbol systems and of types of works of art, in the first section 
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of Chapter VI Goodman proceeds to refine his account of representation 
as denotation and characterization dependent upon pictorial properties. 
This preliminary account, it may be recalled, failed to distinguish re- 
presentation from description, since pictorial systems had not yet been 
formally distinguished from verbal systems. Furthermore Goodman 
notes in the present section that pictures have not yet been distinguished 
from maps and diagrams, many of whose formal properties they share. 

Now natural languages, though not notational systems, are-at least in 
notational schemes, since they fulfil the syntactic requirements of dis- 
jointness and differentiation. Thus in English (including oral as well as 
written inscriptions if homonymy is ignored), no inscription belongs to 
more than one character; and of every mark not belonging to two 
characters it is determinable which character the mark belongs to (is an 
inscription of) if to any. That is, the sets of inscriptions belonging to any 
two characters neither overlap nor blend into one another. However, 
pictorial schemes are generally neither disjoint nor differentiated. In fact, 
Goodman claims, a scheme is representational only if (syntactically) 
dense, and a symbol is representational only if it belongs to a scheme 
dense throughout (or to a dense part of a partially dense scheme). That 
is, given an ordering of pictorial characters whose inscriptions are pic- 
tures (or picture-parts), between any two there is a third, hence limit- 
lessly many. , 

Unfortunately Goodman gives no argurnent for the initially plausible 
claim that a pictorial scheme must be dense. He gives but one example, 
seemingly convincing, where the ordering is with respect to height. And 
‘an analogous example could be given where the ordering is with respect 
to colour (actually, the ordering here would be three-dimensional, 
with respect to hue, intensity and saturation, and the scheme would be 
dense in each dimension). However, there is an evident type of counter- 
example to the claim of density for pictorial schemes. Imagine a schemé 
in which each picture is composed of circular dots at a limited number 
of permissible places such that they do not overlap, and that each dot is 
of one of a finite number of distinct colours and sizes. Seurat’s Pointil- 
lism, the nearest candidate in art history, in fact violates the place, colour 
and size requirements. However, newspaper photographs and television 
images come close, respectively violating only the place and colour 
requirements. Still there could be a tepresentational scheme violating 
none of them; it would be differentiated. os 

Thinking a picture must be dense, Goodman asks how it differs from 
a diagram (or a map) which is also dense and yet not representational. Or 
‘at least not as much so, for Goodman draws only a distinction of degree 
between the two. Whereas the constitutive aspects of a’ diagram are 
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highly restricted so that, for example, line thickness and .colour do not 
matter (do not determine character-membership), almost all the visual 
properties of a picture count; the picture is relatively replete. 
` Compare a momentary electrocardiogram with a Hokusai drawing of Mt. Fuji- 
yama. The black wiggly lines on white backgrounds may be exactly the same in the 
` two cases, ... The only relevant features of the diagram are the ordinate and abscissa 
of each of the points the center of the line passes through. . . . For the sketch, ... 
any thickening or thinning of the line, its color, its contrast with the background, its 
size, even the qualities of the paper—none of these is ruled out, none can be ignored. 
(225) 


Here concerned with distinguishing types of dense scheme, Goodman 
mentions without comment that the schemes of both the diagram and the 
drawing are ‘assumed disjoint’. However, given the abundance of rele- 
vant properties of the sketch, its scheme is clearly not disjoint; the 
wiggly line in its various respects, some of which may operate jointly, is 
an inscription of several characters. Its remarkable subtlety prevents one 
from articulating which of its properties are correlated with those of the 
mountain, but clearly there are many such correlations. As a result there 
is an unclarity in the notion of repleteness. If an inscription is replete in 
proportion to the number of the properties that constitute it, that deter- 
mine its character-membership,.either its many constitutive properties 
determine which one character it belongs to or, if it is in a nondisjoint 
scheme, each of its many properties (perhaps some jointly) determines 
each of the many characters it belongs to. Since Goodman ostensibly 
assumes disjointness, I take it that he means the first alternative by “re- 
pleteness’. Notice that if a symbol is replete in the second sense, that of 
nondisjointness, it may also be replete in the first sense, namely if its 
belonging to any one of the characters it belongs to is determined by 
several of its properties jointly. ; : 

It seems to me that a peculiarity of a pictorial scheme is that its 
symbols work in many ways at once; more precisely, each is at once an 
inscription of many characters. Rather than use the awkward ‘nondis- 
joint’, let us say that pictorial schemes are syntactically ‘joint’, indeed 
“many-jointed’. This means that each symbol, in virtue of its many pic- 
torial properties, is an inscription of many characters. Furthermore, 
pictorial systems are semantically joint, for what an inscription re- 
presents complies with the many characters the inscription belongs to. 
Very roughly speaking, an inscription belongs to one character defined 
by colour, another defined by shape, another defined by size, another 
defined by position. I say ‘very roughly’ because in painting subtleties 
abound. Obviously, for example, brush-stroke matters too, determining 
texture of a given symbol and its boundary. And-where-there is no clear 
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boundary between symbols, or where the boundary itself is effectively 
a symbol, it becomes difficult to distinguish between atomic and com- 
pound inscriptions.’ In fact it is plausible to regard the absence of a clear 
distinction here as at least a symptom of the representational. The least 
that its absence implies is that there is nothing like an alphabet, hence no 
well-defined principles of composition. But that is really a marginal 
matter. As will be suggested in the next section, the distinguishing 
feature of the representational normally accompanies a lack of alpha- 
beticity but includes much more. 

So far, then, I have rejected Goodman’s undefended claim that syn- 
tactic density is necessary forascheme’s being representational, and I have 
replaced his notion of repleteness with that of many-jointedness, syn- 
tactic and semantic, as what distinguishes representational systems from 
diagrammatic. That is, pictorial inscriptions belong to many characters, 
which have different compliance-classes each defined by the property 
(-ies), correlated with its defining pictorial property (-ies). Now lan- 
guages, while semantically joint, are syntactically disjoint. However, 
although representational systems have already been distinguished from 
linguistic systems (and from diagrammatic systems) by their syntactic 
jointness, this feature does not explain why they are representational. The, 
feature that does explain this, and is to be indicated next, is a peculiarity 
of the system of semantic correlations present in depiction. 


CONTINUOUS CORRELATION i 
We can expect pictorial systems to be semantically dense, but this 
surely is not requisite on being representational any more than syntactic 
density. A representational system could surely provide for a field of ref- 
erence in which no two compliance-classes blend into one another, say 
if the field were atomized or unitized. Nevertheless what I now wish to 
suggest as the distinctive feature of the representational will be defined 
for systems that are syntactically and semantically dense. For the sake of 
technical completeness, in a note the definition is broadened to cover 
the theoretical possibility of cases that do not meet these requirements. 
First let me characterize this feature in a rough-and-ready way. Des- 
pite the inadequacies (page 2) of resemblance theories of representation 
as exposed by Goodman, there is an underlying element of truth in these 
theories, albeit obscured by their parochialism. Whether there is resem- 
blance in the represented respects, the respects being determined by 
choice of system, this much is true: given the pictorial properties by 
which a symbol represents properties of its subject, a slight change in the 
symbol in some respect means a slight change in some respect of what is 
represented. In the standard system (or standard family of systems), say as 
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utilized in photography, a slight change in picture colour indicates a 
slight change in the colour of the subject; again, slightly elongating the 
image slightly elongates the subject as represented. In general as the 
pictorial symbol varies, so varies how its subject is represented. In parti- 
cular a slight variation in the symbol does not produce great variation in 
the subject; and great variation in the symbol cannot produce my slight 
variation in the subject. 

A seeming counter-example might be suggested by the Mòni Lisa. 
To many there is an ambiguity in the expression of her lips: it is not 
clear whether she is displaying a smile or a snarl. In any case change 
slightly in one way the portion of the picture representing her lips and 
she is clearly smiling; change it slightly in another way and she is clearly 
snarling. And surely there is all the difference in the world between a 
smile and a snarl. Of course there is, but this dramatic difference is not 
between the way a smile and a snarl look, as revealed by the very 
example of the Mona Lisa. Thus, using the terminology introduced 
earlier, we may say that this concomitant variation, or what I call con- 
tinuous correlation, holds for sensible representation but not for sensible 
expressive representation. Slightly changing the shape of the lips- 
symbol in the picture slightly changes how her lips are represented as to 
shape, but in this case dramatically changes the feeling she is represented 
as expressing with her lips. 

Let us now define the notion of continuous correlation more rigor- 
ously, for simplicity assuming syntactic and semantic density. With this 
assumption, pictorial characters are densely ordered along various 
dimensions corresponding to various types of pictorial respect, and the 
compliance-classes provided for are densely ordered along various 
dimensions of respects represented. Given these orderings, such a system 
is continuously correlative if, and only if, between every pair of 
characters there is a third whose compliance-class is between theirs; and 
a character whose compliance-class is between those of any two other 
characters is between those characters. In other words the relation of 
betweenness, with respect to each dimension of ordering of character 
and of compliance-class, is invariant from characters to compliance- 
classes and from compliance-classes to characters. My claim, then, is that 
this invariance holds in any representational system that is syntactically 
and semantically dense.® 

Clearly languages lack this feature. For the phonological and ortho- 
graphic properties of descriptions obviously do not vary continuously 
with what they describe. They vary systematically to be sure (a task of 
linguistics is to exhibit this system), but only in pictorial systems do 
symbols vary continuously with what théy symbolize. : 
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Now it might be objected, particularly by Goodman, that any system 
can be made to be continuously correlative simply by a suitable choice 
of orderings, hence that my criterion fails to distinguish representational 
(and diagrammatic) from other types of system. For surely we can order 
compliance-classes in the order of their characters, or order characters in 
the order of their compliance-classes, so that invariance of betweenness 
is automatically guaranteed. But of course such orderings are quite 
arbitrary and totally useless. In particular, giving an ordering of charac- 
ters and the compliance-classes of any two given characters, there is no 
way to limit the range of possible compliance-class for some third 
character between the first two (and vice versa, if ‘character’ and ‘com- 
pliance-class’ are interchanged). An important advantage of a genuinely 
continuously correlative system, with non-arbitrary orderings of 
characters and compliance-classes, is that, given correlations of a finite 
number of characters and their compliance-classes, the compliance-class 
of a new character can at least be approximated as being between those 
of the nearest pair of characters that the new character is between; and 
the character with which a new compliance-class is correlated can at 
least be approximated as being between those two characters with 
nearest compliance-classes that the new compliance-class is between. Or, 
if a representational system does not have its birth in a finite enumera- 
tion of correlations, projected to correlations between them by manage- 
able principles of ordering, it must be defined functionally, e.g. colour is 
correlated with the same colour, or with complementary colour, in such 
a way that the correlations are more or less fully determinable. In either 
-case projection of new correlations from used ones requires fairly simple 
and easily entrenched mappings of characters into compliance-classes. 
Needless to say projection in natural languages, whether by combining 
familiar expressions or by coining new ones, is not of the sort just des- 
cribed. Certainly projection by coinage is by stipulation, and projection 
by combination involves the use of a generative grammar, complete 
with phonetic, syntactic and semantic components, which, whatever the 
details as currently sought by transformational linguists, involves any- 
thing but continuous correlation. 

A seemingly more telling objection is that continuous correlation, as 
I have defined it, does not reflect the informal description I gave at the 
outset of this section in terms of proportionate variation between pic- 
torial properties and represented properties. It is true that since the 
formal definition requires only orderings along dimensions of pictorial 
‘properties and corresponding represented properties and does not in- 
corporate quantitative measures on each such dimension, the possibility 
is left open of a continuously correlative system in which, with respect to 
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some pictorial dimension and the corresponding represented dimension, 
with both assigned a measure, a narrow range of pictorial properties is 
correlated with a wide range of represented properties, or vice versa. 
However, I think there is no reason to rule out such a possibility a priori. 
Considering the wide variety of possible continuously correlative map- 
pings, which under given measures may be direct or inverse, linear or 
exponential or otherwise, the most we can say is that to be workable 
they must be relatively simple and straightforward. Thus the present 
objection is not against my criterion of representationality but against 
formally bizarre systems of representation. 

Again, it might be objected,.my definition assumes that the correla- 
tions-must be single-variabled and single-valued, whereas in practice 
they are often many-variabled and many-valued, as in the standard 
family of systems where two-dimensional size, shape and position are 
jointly correlated with three dimensional size, shape and position. How- 
ever, clearly the definition can be so interpreted.as to apply to such cases: 
the correlation must be continuous with respect to each variable while 
the others are held constant, and continuous with respect to each value 
while the others are held constant. This is easier said than done, for it is 
difficult to state what is correlated with what more specifically than that, 
say, a.mountain is correlated with the character the sketch is an inscrip- 
tion of. 

I have offered an account, in terms of jointness and continuous corre- 
lation, of representationality for a symbolic system. Now the following 
possible objection assumes that it is primarily a symbol, that is a com- 
pound symbol such as a painting, which is or is not representational. For 
consider any clear-cut example of a picture, say a faithful and realistic 
painting of a man on a horse. It might be objected that this painting is a 
picture of a man on a horse regardless of what sort of system the painting 
is in, provided that the system correlates the properties of this picture 
with properties of what it purports to denote. To put the objection 
differently, this painting is the picture that it is regardless of what other 
paintings in its system are pictures of. .Thus among the countless 
systems which correlate its properties in the same way there may be one 
in which a painting but slightly different from the painting in question 
is a picture of an elephant on a mouse, and in this same-system there is a 
third painting slightly different from the first two’ which is a picture of 
the world on the shoulders of Atlas, and so on. 2 

Now my reply to this objection brings out once again the fact that to 
be a genuine system a system must be workable. That is, painters must 
be able to use it and spectators must be able to read paintings in it, 
assuming it to be somehow habituated. For consider what are the conse- 
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quences of supposing that there could be such a system in which there 
could be three similar paintings that are such different pictures. Suppose 
that we have access to the relevant information enabling us to determine 
which painting is a picture of what, in particular the information corre- 
lating shape with shape. How do we utilize this information? With 
slight differences making great differences, clearly we cannot tell just by 
looking which of the three pictures we are looking at. Indeed, since one 
is a realistic picture of a man on a horse, and the others are not realistic 
pictures, probably we would take all three as pictures of a man on a 
horse. In short, we would read them as parts of a realistic system with 
continuous correlation. Or suppose that the picture of the man on a 
horse is in an unrealistic system. How could such a system become en- 
trenched in such a way that a painting in it could be read, or rather seen, 
to be the picture that it is (in that system)? Our three similar pictures of 
three quite different subjects could not be seen in that manner, for the 
only way their system could become entrenched would be by lexicon 
rather than by example. And the only way such a picture could be read 
would be by measuring its shape (and other properties) to determine 
what characters it is an inscription of. With discontinuous correlation, 
telling by looking would be impossible. In short, pictures in such a 
system could not be representational. Such a system would be more 
descriptive than depictive. 

My claim does not rest on a feature accidental to the systems of re- 
presentation that are familiar and thereby realistic. The feature of con- 
tinuous correlation is essential to any system properly to be called re- 
presentational. Only in such a system can the correlates of new inscrip- 
tions (inscriptions of newly used characters) be determined, even 
approximately, from their symbolic properties by projecting from 
previous correlations of symbolic ‘properties with object-properties. 
Where the betweenness relation is not preserved, such projection is 
impossible. Thus, for example, in a natural language there is no way to 
project from a partial set of correlations of predicates with properties to 
the correlates of other predicates on the basis of spelling or any other 
symbolic property. Notice too that syntactic differentiation seems 
essential for natural languages and is generally absent in pictorial systems. 
Its absence alone demands some kind of functional relationship between 
symbolic properties and their correlates, so that to approximate symbol 
identity is to approximate correlate identity. Continuous correlation 
makes this concomitant approximation possible. Only where this is 
present can the picture be seen as what it represents, as is now to be 
explained. ' i 
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REPRESENTATION AS METAPHORICAL IDENTIFICATION 

In viewing a representation (a picture or a painting) one sees it (ini- 
tially anyway) not for what it is but for what it represents. One is not 
thereby under the illusion of seeing the object represented. Still one sees 
the picture in terms of the properties represented not, or at least not 
focally, in terms of its pictorial properties with which they are corre- 
lated. When one is habituated to the operant system of representation 
one perceives the represented properties immediately (in both the tem- 
poral and phenomenological senses of the word). It takes some mental 
effort to focus on the pictorial properties, to inspect rather than to view 
the picture or painting. The degree of effort depends on how purely 
representational the picture is and on how unobtrusive its pictorial 
properties are, e.g. on how little brush-stroke and the use of colour call 
attention to themselves or on how subdued are nonrepresentational 
decorative lines. To be sure, one must tacitly be aware of the pictorial 
properties themselves, since it is by their correlation with object- 
properties that the latter are perceived at all. But if one approaches a 
painting sufficiently closely, or looks at it upside down, one perceives 
only the pictorial properties—the system of representation can no longer 
operate. And for the pictorially illiterate primitive, or for someone 
totally unversed in the operant system, only pictorial properties are per- 
ceived, whatever the distance and angle of viewing..For the spectator 
literate in the operant system, the represented properties are perceived 
focally, although pictorial properties may obtrude themseoves into the 
experience. And in perceiving works concerned not solely with re- 
presentation, there may be a dynamic interplay between pictorial and 
representational perception, sometimes with clashing results.1° 

To the extent that represented properties rather than pictorial pro- 
perties are perceived, representation, I claim, is metaphorical identifica- 
tion. That is, in so far as its own properties are transparent, meta- 
phorically a picture is what it represents. To clarify and substantiate this 
claim I first reply to a possible objection and then allude to and apply 
Goodman’s account of metaphor. 

Now it might be objected that I have not hereby distinguished depic- 
tion from description, since in reading or hearing a descriptive passage 
one is not focally aware of the orthographic or phonetic and syntactic 
properties of the'string of words—if one were, one could not understand 
them; and yet one is surely not aware, however vivid one’s imagination, 
of the description as being, even metaphorically, what is described, or as 
having, even metaphorically, the properties its subject is described as 
having? However, there is a phenomenological difference. Although 
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symbols, whether pictorial or linguistic, work automatically and in- 
stantly (when the operant semantic system is used with facility), the 
many symbols in a picture work more or less simultaneously, whereas 
words work in succession. Thus the experience of viewing a painting 
parallels in this respect viewing what is represented (from one angle, 
since one cannot look around a painting), while in understanding a 
verbal passage, even with vivid imagining, one must put the described 
pieces together. Indeed if a painting were ‘read’ bit by bit, even with at 
each moment a pictorial property correlated with a represented property 
instantly and automatically, the experience would not be one of seeing 
a representation. Of course, like a description a film is ‘read’ sequentially, 
but each element of the sequence is a picture and the sequence of experi- 
encing such pictures parallels the experience of viewing a sequence of 
events.18 

In discussing the nature of expression in art Goodman argues (Chapter 
If) that a work metaphorically exemplifies what it expresses. (Note the 
parallelism with my present claim—a work metaphorically is identical 
to’ what it represents.) In explaining his claim (which cannot be discussed 
here) he makes the general observation that metaphor involves not 
merely change of range of a given label but an implicit transfer of realm 
of its schema. That is to say—and the reader is referred to pp. 71-85 of 
Goodman’s book—underlying a given metaphor is a principle of 
transfer applying to a whole scale of expressions of which the given is 
but one. 

Now to conceive of representation, unlike description, as metaphori- 
cal identification is supported by, and using Goodman’s account of 
metaphor explained by, our earlier characterization of representational 
systems by continuous correlation, absent in linguistic systems. The corre- 
lations in a representational system, because they are continuous with 
respect to orderings (in various dimensions) of pictured properties and 
orderings of pictorial properties, effectively determine a schema in each 
pictured dimension and the realm in each pictorial dimension to which 
it is transferred by correlation. The labels in each schema are those de- 
signating pictured properties of each dimension, and they are systema- 
tically and continuously transferred to a dimension of pictorial property. 
Thus by this route of transfer metaphorically the picture is what it re- 
presents. It is perceived as such when the system of correlation (schema 
transfer) is familiar. A description, on the other hand, is not what it 
describes, even metaphorically, since the semantic system of a language 
is not continuously correlative. Here the correlation of symbolized 
properties with symbolic properties is of radically a different sort, the 
worthy subject for transformational linguists. 
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CONCLUSION 

The general account given here is of what it is for a painting or 
photograph to represent in virtue of its pictorial properties. Little has 
been said as to how it does this or how one perceives it to do this. Given 
that only some of a picture’s countless properties contribute to how it 
represents, and that only some of the rest go. unnoticed, there arise 
psychological questions of perceptual and cognitive selection ahd organi- 
zation, in answer to which an appeal to implicit knowledge of symbol 
systems helps only partially. To give a general characterization of such 
systems merely locates the domain of psychological investigation, in so 
far as it suggests the type of implicit knowledge in need of explanation. 
Furthermore, using such a system in ‘reading’ a painting is more than 
knowing it, for it does not determine its input. That is, knowing that a 
particular system of representation operates in a given painting does not 
tell one how to read it, for the languages of painting, unlike those of 
writing and speaking, are not alphabetic or even quasi-alphabetic like 
that of music. Thus knowledge of the system does not tell one what to 
read; at most it determines what is readable, i.e. what properties it maps 
into object-properties; in some cases several potential readings must be 
tested until a coherent total reading of the picture is arrived at. 

Representationality depends upon an implicit system of correlations 
between symbolic properties and object-properties. I diverge from Good- 
man in claiming it to be marked not by denseness but by jointness 
(syntactic and semantic), and more importantly (except in the parasitic 
case of expressive representation) by continuous correlation, dimensions 
of concomitant variation between properties picturing and pictured. 
These dimensions of correlated properties provide the schemata and the 
route of transfer by which a picture metaphorically becomes what it 
represents. 

Going beyond the scope of this paper into general philosophical and 
psychological considerations, it may be speculated that the notion of 
continuous correlation has far-reaching application to the understanding 
of perception and nonlinguistic cognition, which by no coincidence 
many philosophers have termed ‘representation’. The speculation is that 
the systems by which cognitive beings represent things in the world at 
least in part possess the feature of continuous correlation (which, by the 
way, the analogue computers are in effect-known to possess). If so, there 
arises the further question how such systems are transformed into dis- 
continuously correlative systems of language.!* But of course these are 
topics for another time and place. 
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2 A representational painting may ex- 
pressly not represent, as for example 
Magritte’s amusing, and theoretically 
interesting, painting of a pipe, cap- 
tioned, ‘Ceci n’est pas une pipe’—it’s a 

- pipe-painting. (Could it be a representa- 

tion of one?) 

E.g. works by Magritte and by Escher. 
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definition of semantic differentiation 
given below. 

7 Goodman discusses the composition of 
inscriptions on pp. 141-3. 

8 This is an over-simplification, since 
many types of property are themselves 
multi-dimensional, e.g. colour and shape. 
Furthermore this talk of dimensions 
assumes that properties other than 
simple sensible qualities can be plotted 
on to them in various complex ways, so 
that, for example, how a face, forest or 

" foray looks can be represented by such a 
dimensionalized system. So for simpli- 
city we are assuming something like 
Locke’s simple/complex distinction. 
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® The notion of continuous correlation 
can be expanded to apply to theoreti- 
cally possible systems not dénse in both 
respects. Consider a system that is 
semantically but not syntactically dense, 
such as the restricted pointillism des- 
cribed in the previous section. Then it is 
continuously correlative if, and only if, 
given suitable orderings, for every pair 
of characters between which there is a 
third, its compliance-class is between 
theirs; and a character whose com- 
pliance-class is between those of any two 
characters is between those characters, 
or is one of those characters. By this 
criterion (and by jointness), restricted 
pointillism is representational, though 
not syntactically dense. In contrast any 
natural language, syntactically differen- 
tiated but semantically dense, is not re- 
presentational, because any syntactic or- 
dering of characters, say a lexicographic 
ordering, is anything but invariant 
from characters to compliance-classes 
and from compliance-classes to charac- 
ters, even if only characters with com- 
pliance-classes (nonvacant characters, in 
Goodman’s terminology) are con- 
sidered. Notice that in the present case, 
When a system is semantically but 
not syntactically dense, the result 
may be inadequacy or ambiguity: 
either some wanted compliance- 
classes being left nameless [symbol- 
less] or many sharing the same name 
[symbol]. (162) 
At any rate, if such a system is to be re- 
presentational, betweenness must be 
invariant so far as possible, given that 
the system is not syntactically dense. 
Again, a system which is syntactically 
but not semantically dense is continu- 
ously correlative if, and only if, given 
suitable orderings, between every pair of 
characters there is a third whose com- 
pliance-class is between theirs, if possible, 
or identical with one of theirs; and a 
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character whose compliance-class is be- 
tween those of any two other characters 
is between those characters. A bar 
graph, in which length is correlated with 
population, is in a continuously correla- 
tive system of this type, and would re- 
present but for lack of many-jointedness. 
Finally, a system neither syntactically 
nor semantically dense is continuously 
correlative if, and only if, for every pair 


of characters between which there is a , 


third, its compliance-class is between 
theirs, if possible, or identical with one 
of theirs (in which case redundancy); 
and a character whose compliance-class 
is between those of any two other 
characters is between those two charac- 
ters, or identical to one of them (in 
which case ambiguity). The last type of 
system is exemplified more or less by 
musical notation, at least as regards the 
note-signs; the sequence of note-signs in 
a score represents a performance of a 
score or, for lack of many-jointedness, 
is at least a diagram of a performance. 
These last two cases, both involving sys- 
tems lacking semantic density, are of 
little importance to us, since where such 
a system is continuously correlative, it is 
not likely to be many-jointed, hence not 
representational, but diagrammatic. To 
be representational, its symbols would 
have to have many relevant properties, 
each of which is correlated with some 


property that is antecedently atomized 
or unitized. Actual cases of continuously 
correlative systems so correlated include 
only graphical and diagrammatic sys- 
tems, which are disjoint, usually re- 
presenting only one type of property, 
one measurable in units or countable in 
integers. 

10 See note 3 above. 

1 Except for the non-pictorial objects of 
symbolic idolatry, at leas: in the minds 
of its religious, political, and/or censorial 
practitioners. 

12 Interestingly, able users of ‘Reading 
Dynamics’ (a system of speed reading) 
in which the units perceived and under- 
stood are large blocks of print, find that 
the experience of reading a descriptive 
passage takes on a cinematic quality. 

18 The experience thus paralleled needn’t 
be of an ordinary sort. Just as a cubist 
painting simultaneously represents an 
object from different spatial points of 
view, so certain uses of modern split- 
screen techniques contemporancously 
represent an event from different tem- 
poral points of view. 

1 Language is not a picture of reality. So 
while Wittgenstein rightly says} “The 
pictorial relationship „consists of the 
correlations of the picture’s elements 
with things’ (Tractatus 2. 1514), not just 
any type of correlation will be pictorial 
—it must be continuous. 
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Joseph Margolis 


I HOPE the questions I wish to raise about Nelson Goodman’s Languages 
of Art (Oxford University Press, 1969) will convey (indeed, if I under- 
stand the text correctly, express and therefore exemplify) my admiration 
for a very elegant piece of reasoning. My own concern is primarily with 
the bearing of Goodman's concept of notationality (Ch. IV) upon a 
certain standard range of aesthetic issues—in particular on those of the 
identity of a work of art and of representational and expressive works of 
art. 

The merits of the concept of strict notationality presumably appear to 
best advantage in the setting of a unified account of all imaginable 
symbolic systems; they appear, in the restricted context of aesthetic 
quarrels, to be exhibited chiefly in connexion with the well-known 
problem of the numerical identity of works of art among the various 
arts. But here I find myself, precisely, in substantial disagreement with 
Professor Goodman. For I find that he is inclined to construe the re- 
quirements upon notational systems as imposing corresponding require- 
ments on the identity of allographic works of art, that is, on works 
whose identity depends in some essential respect on a notational scheme. 
Thus, for instance, Goodman defines a score as ‘a character in a nota- 
tional system’ and, though ‘even in musical notation not every character 
is a score’, he is prepared to count as a score ‘every character that may 
have compliants’, that is, that may have extension or denotata (p. 177). 
Nevertheless he says that ‘the verbal language of tempos is not nota- 
tional [and] tempo words cannot be integral parts of a score in so far as 
the score serves the function of identifying a work from performance to 
performance’ (p. 185) in spite of the fact that ‘the verbal language of 
tempos’ does have compliants. I quite agree, granting with Goodman the 
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transitivity of identity, that the compliance-classes of any notational 
system (that-is, any ‘system’ that is to meet his rigorous conditions of 
notationality) ‘must be disjoint’ (pp. 148-50) and not allow for ambi- 
guous characters or intersecting compliance-classes. But this is not to say 
either that musical notations—scores—are correctly construed as belong- 
ing to notational systems (as opposed to notational schemes, which, like 
all natural languages, apparently may fail in just the ways indicated, by 
relaxing the semantic requirements of notationality) or that musical 
notations, qua notations, have the prime function of securing the-identity 
of a work of art or of securing it by means congruent merely with 
notationality. I suggest that neither of these theses holds, although I agree 
entirely with Goodman that the purpose of a score is served without 
‘captur[ing] all the [aesthetically relevant] subtlety and complexity of a 
performance’ (p. 212). Iam prepared to agree, again in the spirit of the 
admitted transitivity of identity, that if the identity of musical works is 
determined or determinable solely on a notational basis, then at least 
some sub-set of the characters of a given notation must meet Goodman’s 
conditions of notationality; but this is not to say that a notation cannot 
tolerate ambiguity and intersecting compliance-classes (as, indeed, 
familiar notations do and must); nor is it to say that, even for allo- 
graphic works of art, identity is solely a function of notationality. 

The quarrel may be given point if one recalls that, for Goodman, ‘full 
compliance with the specifications given [the score] is categorically 
required’ in music (p. 187); ‘the most miserable performance without 
actual mistake does count as [a genuine instance of a work,] while the 
most brilliant performance with a single wrong note does not’ (p. 186). 
‘The innocent-seeming principle’, he explains, ‘that performances 
differing by just one note are instances of the same work risks the conse- 
quence—in view of the transitivity of identity—that all performances 
whatsoever are of the same work. If we allow the least deviation, all 
assurance of work preservation and score-preservation is lost; for by a 
series of one-note errors of omission, addition, and modification, we can. 
go all the way from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony to Three Blind Mice’ 
(pp. 186-7). But this is totally unconvincing, particularly when one 
takes a more generous view of what is included in a musical score, actual 
musical practice, and the counterpart ambiguity unavoidable in the 
literary arts, which also have allographic aspects and nevertheless permit 
the fixing of numerical identity. I feel quite sure, for instance, that 
Goodman’s own phrase ‘the most brilliant performance with a single 
wrong note’ is an ellipsis for the phrase ‘the most brilliant performance 
of the piece with a single wrong note’. And although I do not wish to be 
a stickler for actual usage, I notice that it is Goodman’s own intention to 
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deviate as little as possible, unless systematic advantages obtain, from the 
actual practice of fixing numerical identity among the arts. If I under- 
stand him correctly, this consideration in fact serves as the basis for 
distinguishing between real and nominal definitions of musical works 
(p. 204) and for his resistance to attempting to determine the identity of 
paintings (autographic works of art) by reference to a notational 
system: ‘we cannot’, he claims, speaking of paintings, ‘devise a nota- 
tional system that will provide, for such works, definitions that are both 
real (consonant with antecedent practice) and independent of history of 
production’ (p. 198). I shall return, in a moment, to the matter of 
painting. 

What I should say regarding music, however, is that, although it is an 
allographic art, the identity of musical performances depends to some 
extent on considerations normally critical for the autographic arts, that 
the different arts simply do not sort themselves out neatly—in respects 
relevant to identity—as autographic and allographic. And the reason 
this is important (in the present context of discussion) is simply that on 
this admission the matter of the identity of a work of art need not pre- 
suppose either a strict notational system (which, on Goodman’s account, 
does not seem to obtain in actual practice anyway) or the principle of 
strict notationality itself. In a word, respecting musical performances, it 
seems reasonable and sufficient to hold that what Goodman terms ‘the 
history of production’ decides the identity of ‘the most brilliant perfor- 
mance with a single wrong note’ and, therefore, permits us to restore 
notations of tempi and the like to the score and to tolerate ambiguity 
and intersecting compliance-classes without falling foul of the principle 
of identity. 

Returning to painting by way of a slight detour, let me remind you 
that Goodman says, sensibly: “We are not as comfortable about identify- 
ing an architectural work with a design rather than a building as we are 
about identifying a musical work with a composition rather than a per- 
formance. In that architecture has a reasonably appropriate notational 
system and that some of its works are unmistakably allographic, the art 
is allographic . . . [otherwise it] is a mixed and transitional case’ (p. 221). 
I think there is no doubt that architecture, given its historical development, 
sometimes appears as an autographic, sometimes as a allographic art. But 
if we (rightly) distinguish, with Goodman, between the Taj Mahal and 
the plans for Smith-Jones Split-Level.#17, then I see no reason for not 
providing as well for a comparable distinction between one of Rem- 
brandt’s portraits of Titus and the machine programme for the Kunin- 
Levitsky #86, which allows for the production of painting copies in a 
way that bridges the difference between architecture and etching, or 
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indeed between the Titus prior to, and following, the introduction of the 
Van Helsing technique—which allows us to construe the original paint- 
ing rather like a printing plate itself. In either of these cases, in spite of 
painting’s being normally construed as autographic, allographic provi- 
sions bearing on the identity of particular works may be provided, with- 
out the least neglect of the artist’s ability or originality. Goodman him- 
self observes that a notational system for painting may be trivially 
devised; for instance he says that ‘nothing precludes taking each [etching} 
plate itself as the unique inscription of a character having its impressions 
as its compliants’ (p. 195). But I feel that he fails to draw the obvious 
consequence, once the wavering of architecture is admitted and the im- 
plication for all the arts is seen. Whatever it may be, the large advantage 
of the concept of notationality cannot and need not be relevantly drawn. 
from the domain of the arts. 

Let me move on to literature. Goodman says, in the spirit of remarks. 
already cited, that ‘a literary work . . . is not the compliance-class of a 
text but the text or script itself. All and only inscriptions and utterances: 
of the text are instances of the work; and identification of the work 
from instance to instance is ensured by the fact that the text is a character 
in a notational scheme—in a vocabulary of syntactically disjoint and 
differentiated symbols. Even replacement of a character in a text by 
another synonymous character (if any can be found in a discursive lan- 
guage) yields a different work. . . . Both identity of language and syn- 
tactic identity within the language are necessary conditions for identity 
ofa literary work’ (p. 209). This is helpful, but the fact remains that, even 
‘as a phonetic character, with utterances as compliants, [the literary text} 
belongs to [only] an approximately notational system’ and ‘as a character 
with objects as compliants, it belongs to a discursive language’, that is to 
a notational scheme only, to a scheme that fails to meet the conditions of 
notationality (p. 207). Symptomatically Goodman debates whether a 
linguistic character may be considered ‘to be a class of both [utterances 
and inscriptions]’ (p. 208), which is tantamount to admitting an enor- 
mous range of ambiguity and uncertainty respecting compliance- 
classes. The effect on the problem of identity I do not find examined; 
but the fact is that Goodman is obliged to fall back, unconvincingly, on 
syntactical criteria in order to avoid the pitfalls already noted. He says 
nothing about variant versions of the same poem or play, for instance, 
though it is perfectly clear that—again, on autographic grounds—we 
tolerate what, on a purely notational basis, would be disastrous. Corre- 
sponding difficulties arise as well for music, for Goodman holds that 
‘specification of instrument is an integral part of any true score in 
standard musical notation; and a piano work and the violin version of it, 
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for example, count strictly as different works’ (p. 206). But if this is so, 
are we also bound to say that the substitution of a modern piano for an 
-eighteenth-century piano, in putatively playing a Mozart composition, 
entails that we are not playing that composition? Actual practice regard- 
ing musical identification appears to have it that we are indeed playing 
that composition on a modern piano. Here again we must concede the 
importance for the so-called allographic arts, for purposes of identity, of 
factors normally governing autographic arts. These and similar con- 
siderations demonstrate that for none of the principal arts does identity 
‘depend upon, or require, adherence to the strict conditions of nota- 
tionality. l - 

` The connexion between notationality and the expressive qualities of 
works of art—to turn to another issue—is a good deal more remote, 
though instructive. For one thing Goodman’s concern with the syntactic 
and semantic requirements of a notational system is designed, presum- 
ably, to advance a comprehensive theory of symbols. It is the point of 
his book’s title and of the Introduction, where it is remarked that 
““Janguages” in my title should, strictly, be replaced by “symbol 
systems” ’ (p. xi ff.) and that ‘“‘symbol” is used here as a very general 
and colourless term’ covering ‘letters, words, texts, pictures, diagrams, 
maps, models, and more’ (p. xi). ‘What’, however, Goodman asks, 
‘constitutes a notational scheme?’ His answer is: ‘Any symbol scheme 
consists of characters, usually with modes of combining them to form 
others. Characters are certain classes of utterances or inscriptions or 
marks . . . the essential feature of [which] in a notation [being] . . . that 
all inscriptions of a given character [are] syntactically equivalent’. (p. 
131). I think it accords with these remarks to hold that although a musical 
score is notational, musical works (performances, in effect) are normally 
not themselves notations or symbols—even if, in certain circumstances, 
they may function as symbols (e.g. the Marseillaise as a symbol of resis- 
tance) and even if on occasion musical symbols may be embedded in the 
music itself (e.g. leit-motifs, as we are told, in Wagner’s operas). The 
same sort of argument obviously holds for the plastic arts, which on 
‘Goodman's own account are autographic; and literary art is obviously 
based on a notational or symbol scheme for the simple reason that it 
employs discursive language—it is not symbolic because it is art but 
because it is language. I must say that I nowhere find in Goodman’s 
account the slightest argument to show that works of art are, in the re- 
levant sense, symbols: he seems everywhere concerned with notations 
Sor works of art. The title ‘Languages of Art’ is itself quite ambiguous: 
for Goodman surely has said nothing (contrary to the impression he 
gives [p. xii] ) about the claims of authors such as Morris, Cassirer and 
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Langer concerning the symbolic nature of a work of art (without regard, 
I may say, to the merit of their respective claims); and what he says, 
properly, about literature (that ‘the text of a poem or novel or biography 
is a character in a notational scheme’ [p. 207], that ‘a literary script is both 
in a notation and itself a work’ [p. 210]) leads us, understandably, to 
wonder whether the other principal arts are also in some relevant sense 
languages or symbol schemes. The answer, if I grasp Goodman’s argu- 
ment, must be No—with the caveats already mentioned. 

But it is part of Goodman’s more general aesthetics that ‘works of art 
or their instances perform one or more among certain referential func- 
tions: representation, description, exemplification, expression’; and he 
himself says plainly that ‘the question what constitutes effective sym- 
bolization of any of these kinds raises in turn the question what purpose 
such symbolization serves’ (p. 256). The answer he gives, linking 
scientific and aesthetic interests, is that ‘the primary purpose is cognition 
in and for itself’ (p. 258). But although this is an inviting thesis, it is 
puzzling to say in what sense works of art function as symbols or 
exhibit ‘effective symbolization of any of these kinds’. I see the sense in 
which a work of art, if it were construed as describing some object, 
could be said to perform a certain ‘referential function’ and in- doing so 
to depend on some symbol scheme. I also accept Goodman’s very useful 
observation: ‘Nothing is intrinsically a representation; status as re- 
presentation is relative to symbol system. A picture in one system may 
be a description in another; and whether a denoting symbol is represen- 
tation depends not upon whether it resembles what it denotes but upon 
its own relationships to other symbols in a given scheme’ (p. 226). I 
agree with him also, therefore, that if a work of art were construed as 
representing some object (in at least one sense of ‘represent’), that work 
could be said to perform another ‘referential function’ and in doing so 
depend on some symbol scheme. But I frankly do not see that if it 
exemplifies a certain property, a given work is performing one of its 
characteristic or central functions qua work of art; or if it expresses a 
certain property (ignoring for the moment, the matter of properties and 
predicates [p. 54] ) a given work may rightly (and relevantly) be said to 
be performing a certain referential function. 

Now Goodman says that ‘to represent, a picture must function as a 
pictorial symbol; that is, function in a system such that what is denoted 
depends solely upon the pictorial properties of the symbol’ (p. 41 ff). 
Representation, in this usage, has a distinctly denotative sense and as 
such depends on a symbol scheme. It is, of course, true, if we follow 
Goodman’s definition of ‘exemplification’ as ‘a subrelation of the con- 
verse of denotation’ (p. 59), that exemplification does indeed have a 
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referential function and a picture that exemplifies something does indeed 
function as a symbol. But consider that, as Goodman himself insists, ‘a 
swatch does not exemplify all its properties; it is a sample of colour, 
weave, texture, and pattern, but not of size, shape, or absolute weight or 
value. . . . [For] exemplification is possession plus reference. To have 
without symbolizing is merely to possess. . . . The swatch exemplifies 
only those properties that it both has and refers to’ (p., 3). It follows that 
a swatch must at least possess a property that (on Goodman’s usage) it 
may be said to exemplify. Furthermore works of art rarely function, 
like swatches, as samples of this or that property. If I say for instance that 
Wordsworth exemplifies English Romantic poetry, I should (in any 
relevant sense) be claiming at least that Wordsworth’s poetry possesses 
certain properties characteristic of such poetry; to say that his poetry ex- 
emplifies such poetry is to put his work to ulterior (referential) use that, 
presumably, contributes nothing to an understanding of the properties 
the work actually possesses. I emphasize this because it demonstrates 
Goodman’s general principle that anything can be made to serve a refer- 
ential function and therefore function as a symbol; it also demonstrates 
that it is, precisely for that reason, not at all informative about works of 
art as such to claim that they characteristically ‘perform one or more 
among certain referential functions’: a work of art need neither re- 
present nor describe nor exemplify anything at all; it may, as in the 
cliché, merely ‘be’, not ‘mean’. There may be no important sense in 
which a given work is a character in a notational scheme and has a 
referential function; but this is not to say that its composition does not 
depend on formulable conventions. 

What, then, of expression? Goodman says that ‘what is expressed is 
metaphorically exemplified’ (p. 85), that “whereas almost anything can 
denote or even represent almost anything else, a thing can express only 
what belongs but did not originally belong to it’ (‘the difference be- 
tween expression and literal exemplification . . . [being] a matter of 
habit’ [p. 89] ). I can, I may say, imagine that expressive qualities are 
originally attributed metaphorically to objects, including works of art; 
but there seems no reason to deny that the relevant vocabulary may, by 
a kind of catachresis, come to be applied literally. Sad tunes, for in~ 
stance, do have certain recognizable and characteristic qualities: there is 
no reason to insist that the linguistic ‘habits’ involved always favour 
metaphorical ascription. But apart from this works of art apparently 
possess—whether literally or figuratively—the properties they are said 
to express (p. 95). It is obvious that if a given work possesses a given 
property, it may be made to exemplify that property (on Goodman’s 
view); but it is not clear in what sense, in merely possessing that pro- 
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perty, it does exemplify it. Goodman’s definition of expression here is 
quite unconvincing: ‘if a expresses b’, he says, ‘then: (1) a possesses or is 
denoted by b; (2) this possession or denotation is metaphorical; and (3) 
a refers to b’ (p. 95). I have suggested doubts about condition (2) and I 
find (3) entirely gratuitous. I cannot see any reason for supposing, for 
example, that if some piece of music is sad (whether construed meta- 
phorically or literally) the music must be admitted to refer to the label 
‘sad’. This is counter-intuitive, question-begging, and out of keeping 
with Goodman’s own admission that ‘if possession is intrinsic, reference 
is not; and just which properties of a symbol are exemplified depends 
upon what particular system of symbolization is in effect’ (p. 53). But if 
expression is simply possession (said of properties) when restricted to a 
certain range of properties (as I believe), then expression is not exem- 
plification and an important (perhaps the most important) ‘function’ of 
works of art, considered aesthetically, has nothing to do with reference 
—hence nothing to do with the ‘effective symbolization’ of the various 
kinds of referential functions noted. 

Finally, Goodman himself introduces the useful term “representation- 
as’, which unlike ‘representation’ has nothing to do with reference. As 
he puts the distinction, ‘a picture must denote a man to represent him, 
but need not denote anything to be a man-representation’ (p. 25); 
representation-as is ‘a matter of monadic classification’ and therefore 
‘differs drastically from dyadic denotative representation’ (p. 30). But if 
works of art may possess such properties as may be denoted by the term 
‘representation-as’, without representing anything or without referring 
to the relevant labels, why may not expressive qualities be viewed in the 
same way? I confess I cannot see why not. But this simply confirms the 
justice of resisting Goodman’s general thesis that works of art charac- 
teristically perform certain referential functions—which calls into play 
the question of how these functions may be effectively symbolized by 
the arts themselves. 

I conclude, then, that adherence to notationality is not required in 
order to explicate what is meant by speaking of the numerical identity 
of works of art and that it is false that works of art characteristically 
‘perform one or more among certain referential functions’. 


ADDENDUM 
Since writing the foregoing I have had the benefit of discussing the 
issues with Professor Goodman.* I am able, therefore, to formulate my 


* In a symposium: “The Languages of Art’, in which the present paper was read, at the 
annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, October 1969, at the University of 
Virginia, The other participants were Professors Nelson Goodman, Morris Weitz and Lee 
Elioseff. 
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objections and misgivings very briefly by way of summary replies to 
what Goodman himself appears to take as the most important issues. 

1. Relaxing the requirements on the identity and individuation of 
works of art (e.g. the false-note case, musical transpositions, variant ver- 
sions of literary pieces and the like) need not, as such, fall foul of the 
principle of identity—as Goodman suggests. One is always able to pro- 
vide theoretical grounds for construing qualitatively different items as 
instances of the same work (much as the Morning Star and the Evening 
Star are distinct phases of one and the same planet). So Goodman’s 
restrictions are unnecessarily severe on formal grounds; also, in so far as 
they are idealizations of actual practice, they clearly depart from such 
practice in unnecessary and unjustified ways. 

2. The identification of all works of art depends, to some extent, on 
conditions and history of production. This enables us to tolerate nota- 
tional ambiguity consistently with the principle of identity and it 
obliges us to admit, contrary to Goodiman’s view, that all works of art 
are to some extent autographic. 

3. The assumption that works of art as such have an inherent or 
necessary or characteristic or essential function rather as chairs and 
tables do is counter-intuitive and not obviously defensible. In particular, 
the allegedly referential functions of the arts Goodman assigns are all 
unconvincing. Representation, in the referential sense, must be inter- 
mittent or occasional; exemplification is parasitic on mere possession of 
properties noted; representation-as is explicitly non-referential. The 
decisive alternative function is expression. Goodman construes it as a 
kind of exemplification, but it is entirely possible to construe it (con- 
vincingly) non-referentially—viz. expressive qualities belong to a range 
derived from the description of emotions and are always of a global or 
atmospheric sort. But if this be admitted, works of art do not have 
distinctively referential functions; and Goodman’s thesis that they are 
for this reason symbols, falls. 

4. Finally, it is not clear that notationality—which, on the foregoing, 
is not required in order to account for the identity and individuation of 
works of art—is a condition that can be realized in any operative nota- 
tional scheme: as far as I know, no one has succeeded in providing a 
working network of semantical distinctions comparable with the range 
of that of any natural language that can escape semantical ambiguity and 
intersecting compliance-classes; the problems are analogous to those of 
an atomic language. But if this is so, Goodman’s entire enterprise falls. 
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Mr. Racy’s paper “The Aesthetic Experience’ (The British Journal of 
Aesthetics, Vol. 9, No. 4, October 1969) raises as its central concern what 
I take to be the critical issue of aesthetics: that of defining its own subject 
matter. I wish to argue that the problem is not solvable on the terms that 
Mr. Racy offers; and neither is it solvable from the point of view of 
Professor Weitz, against whom Mr. Racy is opposing his, or Got- 
shalk’s, theory of the aesthetic experience, but for reasons other than 
those that Racy suggests. In pointing to what I see to be a way out of 
this problem I hope to be able, if not to solve, at least to point to the 
root cause of such confusions. l 

I take the core of Mr. Racy’s argument to be as follows: either art is 
ultimately definable or it is not. For Weitz it is not definable, because ‘it 
is not an entity at all, but belongs to a family of resemblances’ and is 
therefore an open concept which it is logically vain to attempt to de- 
limit. Contrary to this for Mr. Racy art is definable because, arguing 
from Gotshalk’s? position, it is possible to’ characterize the specifically 
aesthetic experience by virtue of which it is at least possible to locate the 
centre if not the boundaries of the concept of art. Weitz’s argument 
starts from the notion that art, like games, is an open concept, and it is 
“logically vain to attempt to define what cannot be defined, to state the 
necessary and sufficient properties of that which has no necessary and 
sufficient properties’. But why is art an open concept and how does it 
differ in this respect from science, politics and psychology, in which, it is 
maintained, we all know whats being talked about? Art is alleged to be 
an ‘open concept’ because: “There are nearly as many definitions of art 
as there are art movements.’ Indeed, as any historian of art knows, it is 
one of the characteristics of art movements that they are often quite 
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explicit attempts to redefine art as they newly conceive it. But if we 
accept this, are we obliged to distinguish art in this respect from certain 
other categories of concepts? I wish to argue that we are not. To use the 
weaker argument first, we do all ‘know’ what art is just as much as we 
know what science or politics are. Indeed the average person almost 
certainly thinks he knows a good deal more about what art is than he 
does about other ‘specialized’ subjects. Art is accessible to all in a way 
that the nature and aims of science certainly are not, and even given the 
inadmissible assumption that ‘politics’ is a clearly defined term, it is 
clearly not in fact the case that most of us have any more specialized 
knowledge or better informed opinions about it than we have about art. 
Secondly, to use a stronger argument, is it in their nature that the 
notions of ‘science’, ‘politics’ and ‘psychology’ are closed concepts? I 
would argue that clearly it is not on the basis that, firstly, they are ever 
extending their scope of reference and so must always be considered as 
open-ended concepts and, secondly, that the actual practitioners of these 
spheres of activity are by no means united in their opinions as to what 
the appropriate methods, content and assumptions of these various sub- 
jects are. Indeed we can draw an analogy with what was said earlier 
about art movements by pointing out that scientific advances are often 
marked by radical redefinition of the concepts hitherto considered basic 
to scientific ‘truth’ and that what is thought of as science after such a 
revolution will bear little resemblance to what preceded it? We can- 
not therefore distinguish art from other domains simply on the basis 
of its being logically distinguished from other categories. Clearly its 
subject matter is or may be different, but as a concept its logical status 
is not. 

Having established this, why are we left with a problem? Can we not 
now recognize certain techniques and objects as falling within the 
general category of ‘art’? In many respects we evidently can. On being 
presented with certain kinds of objects of a style with which I am un- 
familiar I can generally ascribe them to the correct category, even if the 
categories in question be as broad as encompassing ‘art objects and non- 
art objects’ without any further distinctions. There are two obvious 
objections to such a ‘common-sense’ view. On the one hand it is the 
new or radically different style, or the border-line case (e.g. a Surrealist 
found object), that poses the very question of how far we may legiti- 
mately stretch the concept of art, thus returning us to our original 
starting point. On the other hand it is precisely the function of philo- 
sophical aesthetics to enquire into the reasons that are or may be given 
in explanation of perplexities. So to attempt to escape the problem by 
referring to what is commonly done in everyday discourse is clearly not 
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sufficient (although it does indicate the important point that art works 
always exist in a context of culture and stylistic norms). 

The body of Mr. Racy’s paper is an attempt to deal with this problem 
by appealing to the notion of the ‘aesthetic experience’ which, it is 
claimed, distinguishes art objects from non-art objects (with the addi- 
tional qualification that art objects are man-created for the purpose of 
being aesthetically experienced) on the basis of the ‘standpoint of the 
audience’. I do not want to dwell on Mr. Racy’s arguments in detail 
‘here. What I want to-point to are two fundamental assumptions con- 
tained in the argument, the truth of which must, I maintain, be called 
into serious doubt. 

Pointing out that the etymology of the word ‘aesthetic’ indicates that 
it is derived from the Greek for ‘perception’, Racy argues that aesthetic 
perception is essentially ‘intrinsic perception” and 

Perception of course is not limited to the sense of vision. It applies to all the senses— 
sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell. So long as we respond directly and specifically to 
the rustle of leaves or the cries of seagulls, to the texture of fur, velvet, wood or 


stone, to the flavour of kippers or caviare, beer or vodka, to the smell of hyacinths, 
joss-sticks, after-shave lotion or horse manure, we are responding aesthetically. 


From the nature of the aesthetic perception (or experience, the words 
are being used interchangeably in this context) it is alleged that we can 
locate the centre if not the boundaries of the concept of art. Can we in 
fact do this on the terms laid down here? 

What is peculiar about art in this respect is that it is being defined in 
terms of a single kind of experience which it evokes in us. (It may en- 
gender others too—horror, repugnance, amusement, etc.—but the 
aesthetic experience is allegedly primary, although it is not made clear 
whether in a logical or factual sense). This raises two main points. 
Firstly, can we, empirically speaking, perceive an object in one sort of 
way as opposed to others; and secondly, is it intended that 2 work of art 
is designed to encourage ‘intrinsic perception’ as its primary aim? It is 
clear that we do not have isolated perceptions of single groups of quali- 
ties in complex objects. But it is not made clear to what extent aesthetic 
perceptions are intentional or not. These two factors are linked in the 
following way: a particular situation may ‘force’ an aesthetic perception 
upon us—for example, a ‘breathtaking’ view that we suddenly come 
across while walking along a mountain road. Or we may look to an 
object for the aesthetic qualities that it may have in it. Thus in a parti- 
cular mood I can see great beauty in an industrial landscape because I am 
looking at that scenery in a particular ‘light’. In other words I look for 
aesthetic qualities in objects which may, or may not, have been created 
with that purpose in mind. We have isolated an important point here, 
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notably that in looking at an object my perception, or rather the experi- 
ence it engenders, will be complex. Thus I may derive from an object 
experiences of amusement and disquiet at the same time as an aesthetic 
expereience, for example when I look at Meret Oppenheim’s Surrealist 
Lunch in Fur. As my experiences here are mingled is there such a thing 
as a ‘pure’ aesthetic perception? The correct point seems to be that an 
aesthetic perception, to be characterized as such, must be as it were sifted 
out from other perceptions. -The link with Mr. Racy is clear. when he 
argues’ that perceptual experience must be distinguished from sensual 
experience for the latter is ‘centred not on the object itself; but on one’s 
own organism and responses’. I am denying both that this is true and 
that, especially from the point of view of an ‘audience oriented’ aesthetic 
theory, the importance of ‘one’s own organism and responses’ is central. 
An experience as Racy uses the term is a relationship between an object and 
the perceiver. of the object such that the response produced in the 
experiencing person by the object is of paramount importance. His 
mistake, I believe, is to argue that this can be represented in purely 
perceptual terms. The genesis of this lies partly i in the tendency to equate 
‘perception’ and ‘experience’. To perceive ‘intrinsic qualities’ alone in an 
object is (even if psychologically possible) a very cold-blooded approach 
to art. A work of art, in terms of both intention and effect, is usually 
designed to disturb, illustrate, record, amuse, or whatever, for both the 
artist and the audience. It does these through its qualities, but these are not 
seen in isolation. The perception and appreciation, i.e. the ‘experience’, 
of a work of art is a highly complex phenomenon which deserves 
much more attention from psychologists. The attempt to define art by 
way of an alleged form of limited experience is not adequate, not be- 
cause the experience it isolates does not occur, but because art is such a 
complex phenomenon in terms of the factors involved in its perception 
and appreciation that a minimal definition will almost certainly be so 
general as to fail to identify the core of the concept as being the core, not 
just one of the number of an important cluster of factors. 

Clearly the appreciation of art starts from a perceptual process. But so 
does our appreciation of everything else. My argument is that in 
attempting to delimit the concept of art (like that of time) the subject 
we are attempting to define eludes us because there is no specifically 
aesthetic experience. Rather we have to defend by reasons (which is 
largely what philosophical aesthetics is about) our claim for putting 
forward any particular experience as being an aesthetic one and thereby 
providing a basis for further claims about art. I will expand this by 
making a further point. The word ‘aesthetics’ is generally used indiscri- 
minately to characterize discourse about a whole group of subjects 
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which are assumed to have something in common. The confusion this 
engenders lies at the basis of many aesthetic problems. It is assumed that 
painting, music, poetry, prose and drama can all be talked about in the 
same way, and that the same kind of critical discourse can be applied to 
all of them, with slight changes as necessary in the technical vocabulary 
and that the aesthetic perceptions we have of all of them are basically 
similar. In the present philosophical climate a philosopher of the sciences 
would (it is hoped) be horrified if it was assumed that the scientific 
methods of astronomy, physics, biology, and sociology were the same 
in anything but the most general canons of logical reasoning as has been 
assumed by those who have made a claim for the ‘unity of scientific 
method’. Yet the aesthetican regularly perpetrates the same methodo- 
logical mistake in his subject. He still tacitly believes that painting pro- 
vides the paradigm for aesthetic method. But if we are going to talk in 
terms of ‘experiences’ at all, the differences in the perceptual experiences 
of musical, plastic and literary forms. must be realized. The alleged 
similarity between them is an assumption. Synaesthesia is an interesting 
psychological phenomenon, but it cannot be assumed as a basis for 
aesthetics. Aesthetics is still too prone to the pursuit of generalities rather 
than to the close examination of basic details and assumptions out of 
which generalities may arise. The unity of aesthetic objects is still a 
doubtful assumption, and until it is clarified general aesthetics will 
flourish on confusions one or two of which I have tried to bring to light 
in the context of Mr. Racy’s stimulating paper. 
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SELECTION AND EDUCATION 
FOR CREATIVITY 


Gordon Westland 


I 


CREATIVITY IS a vague evaluative term which can be used in relation to 
almost any human activity not only those with an aesthetic content, 
though presumably most people would think first of the arts when they 
encounter the word. In fact in the movement to investigate (rather than 
analyse philosophically) creativity, which has grown up over the last 
two decades, more effort has been devoted to scientific than to aesthetic 
creativity. Scientific creativity is not my concern here, but I think it is 
important to make clear that what I have to say does not presuppose a 
fundamental distinction, still less opposition, between scientific and 
aesthetic creativity. As it happens, I don’t regard creativity in the one 
area as different in kind from creativity in the other but my main 
reason for making this point is that my interestisin methodology and the 
problems encountered in investigation of creativity as such, and the 
methods are the same whatever area it is we are studying. 

I have reviewed elsewhere? the psychologist’s range of approaches to 
the investigation of creativity; here I want to focus on the two parti- 
cular areas indicated in my title and to discuss them critically, with some 
heretical suggestions for their interpretation. 

However vaguely the word may be used, it is generally assumed that 
creativity is important. Many would argue that the quality of life in a 
community depends on the fostering of creative talent. Hence the urge 
to look for ways of detecting creative potential and methods of educa- 
tion which will maximize creative ability. 


II 


The starting-point to any consideration of creativity must always be 
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the obvious fundamental difficulties: the problem of definition and the 
criterion problem. 

Here the basic dictionary definition of ‘create’-—which is simply to 
bring into existence, to cause to happen, to make—is of little help. At 
that level of usage there is no problem. If I throw paint at a canvas, or 
write words at random, what I have produced is a creation, and I am 
creative. There is no problem because the words are used without critical 
significance. When, however, people (be they psychologists or what 
have you) think it worth while to investigate ‘creativity’ as something 
special they are clearly thinking in terms of a critical standard of value. 
In fact the mainspring of such investigations has often been a fear that 
standards of production are declining (in any area, art or science), which, 
if justified, establishes the importance of trying to do something about 
it through selection and education. 

The problem, then, is to lay down criteria for deciding whether a 
selection procedure or educational method is actually working. How do 
we demonstrate that the people we select have creative ability, that an 
educational régime develops such ability? 

Any assessment of a human ability involves a value judgement. How- 
‘ever precise the measurement may seem, at the very least judgement 
must come in deciding what level of the ability is acceptable. The 
assessment of creativity, however, doesn’t merely involve a value judge- 
ment: it is a value judgement; that is what we are trying to measure. 
Suppose, for example, it were proposed that a test of manual dexterity 
should be used in the selection of art students. Manual dexterity can be 
differentially, and reasonably precisely, measured. It may or may not be 
important, but it can be operationally defined. What we would have to 
discover is whether it is essential for worthwhile aesthetic production. 
But there is, I submit, no possible corresponding operational definition? 
of ‘worthwhile aesthetic production’. I cannot deny that the student 
who performs well in the test possesses manual dexterity, though I may 
differ from the tester on the significance of the test and how it should be 
used (what cut-off value should be applied, for example). If I deny that 
a given production has aesthetic or creative worth, there is nothing left 
which is even conceivably measurable (other than uninteresting things 
like physical dimensions) which we could agree upon. 

At this point it begins to look as if the problem is insoluble. The very 
notion of controlled investigation implies that measures must be objec- 
tively based: how can they be if the only means of assessment is by sub- 
: jective value judgement? 

To arrive at the psychologist’s answer, we can work backwards from 
real-life situations. I may think that- Bill Bloggs is the most creative 
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living artist. You may cry ‘nonsense’, opposing my subjective judge- 
ment with yours. There is no objective evidence I can produce. All I can 
possibly do is to point to a consensus of informed opinion—that is, his 
reputation. (Incidentally, the same is surely true in science. You can’t do 
a calculus of creativity with the number of papers Professor Bloggs has 
published.) To put it crudely, if enough people think Bill Bloggs is 
creative, then he is. If nobody thinks he is creative, then, effectively, he 
isn’t. 

Quite possibly both the philosopher and the natural scientist would 
strongly object to that way of putting it. But the critical points are these: 
from the point of view of objectivity of technique, the vital distinction 
is between a single unsupported subjective judgement and the fact of a 
consensus; the whole point of the exercise is to solve a practical problem. 
In other words, it depends what you are thinking of as being objective. 
There is obviously a sense in which a consensus can be wrong. Without 
having to invoke the absolutist argument in aesthetics we can point to 
the many cases of an artist being reviled by his own generation and re- 
vered by the next or the one after that. But the practical problem is to 
improve matters in the opinion of people living now, and in that sense 
a consensus becomes objective evidence. If we want to investigate para- 
meters of creativity at all, then no other technique is possible. Arbitrary 
definitions and criteria of creativity which were not accepted by 
interested people would be completely meaningless for the purpose. 

This then is how the psychologist establishes his ultimate criterion. It 
is an important point to appreciate, since it is easy to form the opinion 
that the psychological investigator is setting up an arbitrary definition. 
In fact the only justification for a selection technique or educational 
régime is that informed judges agree that those selected do subsequently 
produce creative work, or that one régime produces better results than 
another. Of course the judgements may be ‘wrong’ (not accepted in the 
future), but there is nothing we can do about that. 


Il 


So how can we set about trying to select those with creative po- 
tential? 

In the light of what has been said, the problem becomes to find mental 
attributes which can be objectively measured and which can be shown 
to be correlated with future production which is judged to be creative. 

Most of the attempts to do this have arisen from the work of J. P. 
Guilford at the University of Southern California. (It was he who 
sparked off the modern interest in creativity research by his Presidential 
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address to the American Psychological Association in 1950.)* He has 
proposed a comprehensive model of the structure of human abilities in 
which he suggests a three-way classification into types of operations (for 
example, memory, evaluation), types of contents (for example, semantic, 
behavioural), and types of products (for example, classes, relations).5 
With five possible operations, four contents, and six products, this gives 
a total of 120 different abilities. 

Two of the operations he calls convergent production and divergent 
production; these may be roughly defined as finding the right answer 
and discovering possibilities. The model, which is usually represented 
three-dimensionally, therefore provides for 24 cells for each of these, the 
convergent group being abilities which are important for traditional 
intelligence tests, the divergent being regarded as related to creativity. 

This is not mere speculative theory: it is based on factor analysis of 
test results. The model is not universally accepted, however, since 
statistical results can be interpreted differently, and it has been attacked 
as impractical by Vernon! among others. Despite these doubts about its 
general applicability I have outlined Guilford’s approach for three 
reasons. Firstly, it relates creativity to an over-all pattern of abilities. It 
seems to me misleading to think of creativity as a mysterious faculty 
unrelated to anything else. Secondly, it questions the easy assumption 
that creativity is a unitary function in the sense that people are either 
creative or not. I think the notion that there are different types of creati- 
vity, different ways of being creative, is important. This is a point I shall 
return to as the theme of my conclusion. Thirdly, the concept of diver- 
gent modes of thought provides the basis for objective measurement, 
the results of which can be related to judgements of creativity. 

In line with this last point, what is actually tested for is originality, 
since this can be quantified statistically if we define originality as simply 
difference of response from normal (without any evaluative implication). 
Tests of divergent thinking use open-ended questions, of which there 
are two general types and two consequent ways in which the results can 
be quantified. The first type may be illustrated by a simple word- 
association test. The commonest response to the stimulus word ‘needle’ 
is ‘thread’. Some will respond ‘eye’, some ‘haystack’, and so on. We can 
find out what responses are made to a list of words, how many make 
each response, and so produce a standardized test such that a subject’s 
score indicates the degree of uncommonness of his responses. The second 
type may be called a multiple-answer question, illustrated by ‘How 
many uses can you think of for a paper clip?’ Again we can establish 
norms for the general population (or any desired sub-population),-and a 
subject’s score on a test made up of such questions will tell us whether 
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he has greater or less than average fluency in diverging from the 
obvious. 

Now of course this looks like achieving objectivity at the expense of 

validity. For, as argued in the second section of this paper, creativity, 
seriously considered, surely implies more than statistical originality. To 
Tepeat, what is created must have worth, not merely be different. (Sir 
‘Cyril Burt once complained that psychologists and educators too often 
forget this.)’ But the argument is this. Originality, or divergence, may 
not equal creativity, but creativity does imply originality: it implies 
more, but there must be originality. So it follows that while all those 
who meet the test criterion may not turn out to be creative in a mean- 
ingful sense, the genuine creatives should certainly meet it. 
_ An important technical point which actually should be considered 
‘with every psychometric test, applies here. It has to do with the balance 
of false positives and false negatives in relation to how you want to use 
the test. Most people would presumably agree that if the development 
of creativity is a serious problem then any test intended to pick out 
potentials should minimize false negatives: that is, it is more important 
that the test should not eliminate people who in fact have potential than 
that it may select some who have not. If it is a correct assumption that 
creatives are divergent, even if all divergents are not creative (and evi- 
dence as well as logic supports this), then these tests would seem to 
satisfy that provision. 

So far so good. The only trouble is that no test so far produced has 
been shown to work very well against the criterion of future creativity 
established as described. These tests presuppose that creativity and intelli- 
gence are independent abilities, and at one time the evidence for this 
seemed fairly convincing. Now it is widely argued that ordinary in- 
telligence tests predict creative production just as well as the so-called 
creativity tests. In fact current thinking tends towards accepting that 
such tests differentiate cognitive styles and interests (convergent— 
science; divergent—arts) but not creatives and non-creatives.® 

What has gone wrong? To say that tests designed to assess creativity 
add nothing to intelligence tests is to admit failure, since surely no-one 
believes that all intelligent people are creative1® I suspect that the 
trouble lies in the criterion problem, and the possibility that there are 
different types and levels of creativity. This is again the theme of my 
conclusion. 

However, one of the main results of this recent line of thinking has 
been the realization that the convergent-divergent continuum probably 
involves personality variables as much as cognitive ones. And this leads 
to the second approach to testing for creative potential. 
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This started from studies of the personality structure of people 
accepted as being creative. Different theoretical positions have been 
adopted, but the results are consistent: that creatives can be differentiated 
from non-creatives on the basis of standard personality tests. The per- 
sonality measures are technically complex, but can be summarized for 
the present purpose thus: creatives have divergent (non-conformist) 
personalities as well as divergent thought-processes; their main charac- 
teristic is flexibility. ; 

The argument here is that young people who have not yet proved 
themselves but who show similar personality structures are more likely 
to turn out to be creative than those with different structures from 
known creatives. However, there is an obvious difficulty: are people 
creative because of their personality structure, or does a distinctive per- 
sonality pattern develop through being involved in creative work? Only 
if the first is true can this approach be used to select potentials. 

For whatever reason, it must be said that this approach has not been 
very successful either, though it must also be admitted that there have 
been few predictive studies so far. In any case such studies are, like 
everything else, confused by the criterion problem. The value of this 
approach to date has been to provide evidence for the importance of 
personality factors. 

Postponing further comment till the concluding section of this 
paper, I shall leave the topic of testing for the moment with the opinion 
that a combination of personality and cognitive tests may well prove the 
most promising line, especially if chosen for specific purposes—that is, 
if designed not to detect a vague ‘generalized ‘creative ability’, but to 
select future contributors to give areas, perhaps defined quite narrowly. 


IV 


Now let us turn to the problem of educating for creativity. 

Judged in the usual way, it must be said that results under this heading 
are ‘in general, even more tentative, desultory and inconclusive’ than 
those for cognitive and personality variables. Therefore I shall deal 
with broad principles. 

The two most famous techniques for which the claim of improving 
creative production has been made are Osborn’s ‘brainstorming’? and 
Gordon’s ‘synectics’18 They are both essentially group techniques, and 
it is implicit in their formulations that they should be applicable to any 
field. The technicalities need not detain us here. Briefly, brainstorming 
involves the deliberate separation of the production of ideas from their: 
evaluation. The group is encouraged to throw out as many ideas as pos- 
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sible, and only after a quantity has been produced are they looked at to 
see which are worth following up. Synectics is not dissimilar, its dis- 
tinctive aspect being a deliberate attempt to make the familiar strange 
and the strange familiar through looking for analogies. 

These are techniques intended to bring about an immediate improve- 
ment in the production of creative ideas rather than educational methods 
in the wider sense, but their significance is that in so far as they succeed 
(the evidence is once again not consistent) the effect seems to be related 
to the psychological concept of ‘set’, which may be defined as a condi- 
tion of expectancy. To begin with the members of the group are hide- 
bound by preconceptions; remove the blinkers and they will see things 
they were unable to see before. This leads to a conclusion of earth- 
shattering simplicity: that the major variables are whether people are 
trying to be creative and whether they are encouraged to be so. 

In following up this idea some studies have shown that even simply 
telling people to be creative increases production. Studies in teaching 
methods in art classes have characteristically shown that moving away 
from ‘reproductive’ instruction towards free expression produces better 
results—which is just another way of saying that if you encourage 
people to produce, lo and behold they create. Other evidence shows that 
reorganization of an institutional structure (for example, a design de- 
partment) so that originality is (a) specifically called for and encouraged, 
and (b) rewarded, can have startling results. 

- What the evidence suggests to me is that the problem is not to find 
educational methods (in the sense of skilled techniques) but simply to 
remove inhibitions. Traditional education emphasizes convergent 
thinking, and so do many work-structures. Therefore the tendency is to 
be straight-jacketed into a convergent mental set, to be looking for the 
‘right’ answer, and so to be afraid of originality and creativity; to feel 
lost in a divergent situation and not know how to handle it. Improve- 
ment comes about through changes in attitudes, not through acquiring 
mysterious new abilities. 


V 


My comments so far have accepted the usual way in which the con- 
sensus criterion is applied, but it is this that I now want to criticize. 

I suggest that the situation is bedevilled by a confusion between the 
creative idea and notions of competence and excellence: The creative 
` person is thought of as someone who necessarily does, and does very 
well. A creative artist is expected to be technically skilful as well as hav- 
ing ideas. Almost all the investigations I know of which have tried to 
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assess creativity as opposed to mere originality or divergence have 
looked at the obvious high-fliers: artists whose work is represented in 
public galleries; authors who have been widely published. A well- 
known study is of architects-who were not only professionally successful, 
but were voted the best by their fellows. Or, at a different level, it may 
be students who are judged by their teachers to be the most profes- 
sionally promising. 

- My point is not to say that there is anything wrong in these investiga- 
tions in themselves, but to raise this question: isn’t it possible to be crea- 
tive yet incompetent in terms of technique? Can’t an arrangement of. 
objets trouvés be creative? Was Diaghileff not creative? And also, if 
creativity is important and valuable at all, is it only so at the highest 
levels? It is arguable that those capable of reaching the peaks will find 
their way almost regardless of circumstances. Isn’t it perhaps even more 
important to seek out and encourage those who are capable of roaming 
the lower slopes—without which there would be no peaks? It is they 
who may not get off the ground without help. In short, shouldn’t our 
object be to enable everyone to realize their own creative potential 
however small that may be? ; 

` What I am getting at is that the current interpretation of research 
results—that divergence is not a measure of creativity—depends upon 
the assumption that a person can only be called creative if he is capable 
of producing the finished article by himself, and each ‘finished article’ is 
judged to be of a high order. This may be all right if we are merely 
interested in judging and comparing individuals. But if our concern is to 
raise standards, to improve the quality of aesthetic life, then I contend 
that we must look at the whole context. We need to generate a climate 
of creativity. And many of those who help to do this may not be making 
contributions which seem significant by the obvious criteria. 

Hence the question: could it be that it is those with divergent modes 
of thought and personality who generate such a climate and provide its 
essential vitality—irrespective of whether they themselves can also be 
‘creative’ in the sense that everybody has been looking for? 

A point which often seems to be overlooked is that it is not a choice 
between convergent and divergent processes. Both are necessary. A crea- 
tive artistic idea has to be realized—the product has to be ‘right’, even if 
only in the artist’s subjective judgement; it has to measure up to criteria, 
whether quantifiable or not. The idea is divergent; the realization is 
convergent. Is it necessary for both processes to take place within the 
same person? This question points to one of the reasons why I am dis- 
inclined to separate scientific and aesthetic creativity. For example, to 
what extent do science-fiction prophecies become reality because some- 
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one else has said: “That’s an interesting idea. I wonder if it could be 
made to work?’ Don’t the two fields of art and science interact with 
each other to enrich the world we live in? 

To round off this train of thought let us reconsider education for 
creativity. As I suggested in the previous section, if we look at the 
methods which have been tried they consist essentially in structuring the 
environment to allow creativity to emerge, rather than in discovering 
specific work-techniques. Now ‘the environment’ is not merely physi- 
cal, but also psychological. What these methods attempt is to change the 
relationships among the people involved in the situation so that ex- 
pectations and attitudes become different, and this, more than anything 
else, is what seems to work. 

As I have tried to show, most investigators have applied the criterion 
of positive creative production, which implies a direct value-judgement. 
What about the convergent and divergent intellectual styles, which, as 
we have seen, do not in themselves call for evaluation? Are they per- 
manent features of the individual, or are they susceptible to influence? 

This question is connected with the relationship between intelligence. 
and creativity. In referring to this in section III it was said that they have 
been regarded as distinct abilities, and that this conclusion has also been 
doubted. The nature of the evidence on which conclusions are based is a 
comparison between performance on conventional intelligence tests and 
on ‘creativity’ tests (that is, tests of convergence and tests of divergence). 
It was because it could be shown that correlations between different 
measures of ‘creativity’, as usually tested for, were more often than not 
lower than those between a typical test of ‘creativity’ and one of ‘in- 
telligence’ that doubts were cast on the supposed distinction between the 
two abilities. In one series of investigations, however, the results sug- 
gested the importance of how the tests are administered. Briefly, the 
testing situation was made as informal and friendly as possible. These 
results did show a clear difference between ‘creativity’ and ‘intelligence’ 
measurements. This work was done with children, but recently con- 
firming evidence has been obtained with university students.1® 

My own interpretation of these results, in conjunction with the other 
evidence referred to, is that divergent thinking can be encouraged—not 
instead of, but as well as, convergent. Another extensive study,” though 
mainly concerned with science and engineering students, brought out 
well the effect of the prevailing climate within an institution of higher 
education on freedom of intellectual thought—which I take to be 
roughly synonymous with divergence. 

The heretical conclusion that all this leads me to is that perhaps the 
search for ways of predicting positive individual creativity is a dead end, 
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and likewise the attempt to educate for creativity as such. Perhaps we 
should redefine what we ought to be concerned with as quite simply 
these qualities we already know a good deal about, divergence and 
flexibility, because these make up the soil from which creativity will 
grow naturally. Perhaps we should explore the creative influence of the 
divergers, rather than their personal production. Perhaps what matters 
most is how we use the people with the qualities of divergence and 
flexibility. 

In other words, the problem of improving creativity may not be a 
technical one on in the narrow sense at all, but of putting into the key 
positions—teachers, heads of design departments, research directors— 
people with the right blend of cognitive and personality attributes. And, 
by extension, of educating the community so that its expectations and 
attitudes are such as to encourage the qualitative aspects of life to 
flourish. Of structuring a context within which the genuinely creative 


are able to create. 


That of course is an enormous problem. But problems are not solved 
by pretending they are easy. Or by arbitrary definition. 
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IS MUSIC A LANGUAGE? 
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A COMMON IDEA in the aesthetics of music is that if music is in any way 
a reflection of human feeling, each state of mind must be expressed in 
some definite restricted part of a composition. Albert Schweitzer used 
the trick of taking Bach’s settings of emotive words as the key to the 
interpretation of his purely instrumental music. But this had almost 
certainly been done much earlier. The French musicologist, André 
Pirro,? himself heavily influenced by Schweitzer, says that handbooks 
giving melodic equivalents for certain emotive words were produced in 
the seventeenth century. Music could presumably be manufactured by 
following a written text according to the set conventions. 

The most recent attempt to establish the meaning of music in this way 
has been Deryck Cooke’s The Language of Music (1959). Mr. Cooke is 
probably the most thorough-going of all, and as he has had some con- 
siderable support,® his are the arguments I am going to discuss in the rest 
of this paper. Essentially he follows Schweitzer’s method over a wider 
field. From settings of verbal texts by many composers he derives the 
supposed emotional meaning of musical phrases and uses these corre- 
spondences to work out the ‘meaning’ of two large-scale non-vocal 
works, Mozart’s G. Minor symphony and Vaughan-Williams’s sixth. 
For Mr. Cooke ‘music is properly speaking a language of the emotion, 
akin to speech’.4 Each fragment of a work, he suggests, has a unique 
emotional meaning consistent with some emotion of the composer’s. In 
other words music is a sort of foreign language (for which Mr. Cooke 
provides a dictionary) made up of separable expressions each with re- 
latively fixed verbal connotations. 

In Chapter 3 of the book Mr. Cooke instances sixteen basic melodic 
shapes and argues that each is inherently and consistently associated with 
some quite specific emotion. These fundamental terms of the ‘musical 
vocabulary’ are thought of as ‘small-scale examples of the total func- 
tioning of musical language’.® Thus to ascend in the major key from the 
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tonic to the dominant, taking in the intervening steps, ‘is to express an 
outgoing, active, assertive emotion of joy’,® while the same sequence in 
the minor is ‘expressive of an outgoing feeling of pain—an assertion of 
sorrow, a complaint, a protest against misfortune’,’ and so on through 
the remaining fourteen examples. The chapter thus consists of a series of 
empirical statements about the affects of music, which I was able to test. 
A tape-recording was made of each of the sixteen basic terms played on 
the piano, the notes being evenly spaced at a slow-medium tempo. A 
group of sixty first-year psychology students (twenty-three of whom 
had had some musical training) heard each item twice (the second ten 
seconds after the first) and rated them in terms of adjectives expressing 
some emotion or feeling, all of which were drawn from Mr. Cooke’s 
verbal descriptions of his musical terms. These were: obsessive, outward- 
looking, assertive, despairing, anguished, reassuring, joyful, sorrowful, 
happy, consoling, gloomy, inward-looking, exuberant, innocent, pain- 
ful, and passive. The subject checked each adjective on a five-point 
scale. If he thought the fragment, for example, not at all ‘reassuring’ he 
marked one; if he thought it very ‘reassuring’ he checked five. All the 
scores from two to five assigned to each adjective were totalled, and a 
rank-order of adjectives for each basic melody was achieved for the 
group as a whole. The table (page 164) shows the melodies used (the 
numbers refer to degrees of the scale) alongside Mr. Cooke’s verbal 
correspondences to them. In column three I give the rank-order of each 
descriptive term found in the present study. Clearly the people in my 
group made little if any use of the conventions defined by Mr. Cooke. 
There were also very wide individual differences between people 
{though the musically trained as a group were little different from the 
others as a group) so in general we make for wider associations to the 
same piece of music than Mr. Cooke would think permissible. 

He would not, of course, accept this or very many similar demon- 
strations.® He writes ‘ “tests” in which random collections of individuals 
are classified and analysed prove nothing. Sympathetic understanding is 
a pre-requisite’. Now I agree that sympathy, and the degree of one’s 
familiarity with a passage, greatly influence the experience of it; but if 
the meaning of music can be settled empirically, as Mr. Cooke’s method 
assumes, then the experience of the people in my experiment cannot be 
discounted. If we are to understand the way in which music affects us, 
the experience of the naive person may even be crucially important, for 
as Meyer points out: 


... it may well be when a listener reports this or that emotion he is describing the 
emotion which he believes the passage is supposed to indicate not anything which 
he himself has experienced. 
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Rank order of each 
Melody Cooke’s description adjective 

1. Ascending 1-2-3-4-5 outgoing II 
(major) assertive 8 
joyful 9 

2. Ascending 5-1-2-3 outgoing 9 
(major) joyful 6 

3. Ascending 1-2-3-4-5 outgoing 13 
(minor) assertive 7 
painful 10 

sorrowful 6 

4. Ascending 5-1-2-3 assertive 5 
(minor) painful 8 

5. Descending $-4-3-2-1 joyful 12 
(major) consolatory 8 
passive 14 

reassuring 16 

6. Descending 5—-4-3-2-1 inward looking 12 
(minor) despairing 7 
passive 15 

7- Arched 5-3-2-1 painful 6 
(minor) sorrowful 9 

8. 1-2-3-2-1 (minor) obsessive 3 
gloomy 8 

9. 5-6-5 (major) assertive 6 
joyful 8 

10. §-6-5 (minor anguished 9 
despairing II 

II. 1-2-3-2 (minor) gloomy 5 
obsessive 4 

anguished 10 

I2. I1-2~3-4-5-6-5 ~- innocent 14 
(major) joyful 8 

I3. I-2~3-4-5-6-5 assertive 4° 
(minor) anguished 14 

14. 8-7-6-5- (major) inward looking 14 
joyful 8 

consolatory 12 

reassuring 16 

15. 8-7-6-5 (minor) inward looking 12 
painful 4 

passive 9 

despairing 8 

16. Descending chromatic despairing 8 
scale painful 6 





The figures used to notate the melodies refer to degrees of the scale, Middle C 
was always the tonic (i.e. 1) of the melodies in the major mode, Similarly A 
below middle C (the nearest relative minor tonic) was always the tonic of 
melodies in the minor mode. The descending chromatic scale began on middle 
C. 
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It is beside the, point for Mr. Cooke to say that no one would apply a 
test like mine to one of Blake’s Prophetic Books since no one would 
claim fixed emotional referents for each word of Blake’s poetry. 
Though Blake used a complex symbolic system, if the symbols do not 
function poetically in a particular poem they do not function at all. 
F. R. Leavis argues, correctly I think: 

Knowledge of Blake’s arbitrary assignments of value to a symbol may often help to 

explain why he should have written as he has done here, there and elsewhere; I do 


not believe that it will ever turn what was before an unsuccessful poem into a good 
one. í 


Of course it would be stupid to think that my experiments establishes 
the meaning of music. Simply it provides further evidence of the wide 
tange of emotions which people believe to be expressed by a particular 
melody. 

Mr. Cooke’s method suggests that his aesthetic may be characterized 
in three inter-related ways as objectivist, intentionalist and representa- 
tional. By ‘objectivist’ I mean that he thinks of a musical work as being 
independent of its hearer in the sense that cultural usages are not held to 
determine the relationship between, say, chromaticism and pathos. Like 
many musicologists he believes that analysis reveals the composer’s in- 
tentions—the state of mind he intended to express and also produce in 
the listener.” Interpretation of a work in these terms implies that only 
one exposition is really valid. (He refuses to discuss problems raised by 
performances by different players of the same work.)!® Mr. Cooke com- 
plains that we have not been able until now to see Mozart ‘steadily and 
see him whole’."* (In other words every age has had its own approach to 
Mozart. It seems a common assumption that the contemporary view of 
an artist is the only balanced one.) Because Schumann spoke of the G 
Minor symphony’s ‘Grecian grace’ and Mr. Cooke finds the symphony 
‘tragic’, Schumann must have had ‘a blind spot’ though Hans Keller" 
thinks that grace and lightness are found alongside tragedy in Furt- 
‘wangler’s recorded version.’* Further, Mr. Cooke’s method seems to me 
to produce an inherently representational aesthetic. Though he deplores 
the separation of form from content, he gives us an almost pure ‘content’ 
aesthetic. His exegetic technique results in ‘emotional content’ regardless 
of form. The listener is given a set of credible, because conventional, 
associations which he is supposed to be able to apply to any music 
whatever. Significantly Mr. Cooke makes no reference at all to non- 
Western music and only passing mention of atonal music (the bulk of 
his references in Chapter 3 are to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
music) since his whole aesthetic is one which can only lead to consider- 
able confusion in any new phase of an art. His most considered reference 
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to twelve-tone music shows that he wishes to apply his conventional 
scheme to it: 
Since the new language is unrelievedly chromatic by nature, it must be restricted to 
expressing what chromaticism always was restricted to expressing —what indeed we 


feel even the very earliest chromaticism of the sixteenth century Italians still to this 
day express—emotions of the most painful type . . .17 


All music must be assimilated to his standard associative procedure or be 
rejected. Both the music of the Italian -madrigalists'® and that of Schön- 
berg and his disciples is forced into the conventional mould. 

In the same way a group of people to whom I played Stockhausen’s 
Gesang der Junglinge after they had heard three eighteenth-century works 
could not hear the electronic composition as music at all. It was only ‘a 
parody of music’ or ‘random sounds put together without any mean- 
ing’. For them direct sensuous perception of the sounds (electronic and 
natural) making up the work was impossible because they were trying 
to put it into some conventional frame of reference. (Professor Roman 
Jakobson!’ makes this point about the unacceptability to certain people 
of twentieth-century developments in the visual arts. He argues that 
abstract painting is something irritating because people expect it to re~ 
present something. Subconsciously a non-representational work seems 
to be a kind of puzzle picture which is angrily rejected when the puzzle 
cannot be solved.)?° Though Mr. Cooke castigates Hindemith for being 
‘completely impervious to the sensual and emotional impact of music’s 
basic material . . 21 his own aesthetic, taken seriously, produces exactly 
the effect he deplores. As Sartre says,?? to talk about the language of 
flowers is to stop seeing a flower as a flower, as a thing-in-itself: And in 
any case what is music’s ‘basic material’? “A single sound of definite 
pitch’*®—but is it sounded on the piano, the guitar, the clarinet? Mr. 
Cooke nowhere makes it clear why the piano score of a symphony 
should not be just as effective as the full score. In fact he never answers 
the question Why music at all? if it can be completely reproduced in 
words. ; 

Mr. Cooke concedes that a detailed analysis of a work using his 
method would be ‘a vast labyrinth of verbal descriptions in which the 
naked impact of the music was lost’.24 This is partly why the method and 
its ‘findings’ strike me as exceedingly pointless. This does not imply that 
I regard music as meaningless. But is ‘meaning’ synonymous with verbal 
exegesis? For Mr. Cooke only verbal definitions are meaningful; he 
assumes that if music means nothing beyond itself it would be in fact 
meaningless, incapable of expressing anything. Can this be the case? A 
mathematical equation means only itself and yet is not meaningless. 
Verbal description of it is simply futile; the equation always expresses 
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something the words cannot, it is more than a short-hand. ‘What can be 
shown cannot be-said.”* Words themselves, of course, often ‘show’ 
things. (Tolstoy is supposed to have sent a copy of War and Peace to 
someone who asked what the book meant. Camus’s L’Etranger seems 
to me to ‘show’ everything that his Le mythe de Sisyphe attempts to say.) 
But can we understand music as we understand language? (Could we 
use Mr. Cooke’s method in reverse to establish the meaning of words?) 
Wittgenstein thought that to understand a sentence is often to be able to 
replace it by another which says the same.** In the case of mathematics 
(and other ‘suburbs of our language’)”” to understand an equation is to 
be able to replace either side by equivalent terms which do the same 
work since it is easy to check whether they do or not. This is not always 
true of words (‘we speak of understanding a sentence . . . also in the 
sense in which it cannot be replaced by any other’).2® When does a 
translation become a new work? When does it stop being ‘the same’? 
How can musical themes be compared for ‘sameness’? If you say that the 
final movement of Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde is the same as the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Les Adieux sonata, I can always reply: “They 
don’t seem the same to me,’ and no ‘empirical’ exegesis will convince 
me. Again, if I have not already heard a work as a unity no amount of 
thematic analysis*® can make me do so. (IfI have not been in love, what 
can I understand by the word ‘love’?) Yet'it is surely correct to talk 
about understanding music, though we would never talk about under- 
standing, say, the sound of thunder (as distinct from things about 
thunder). Perhaps music should be spoken of as a part of language, not as 
a language? Like words, music both mirrors and preconceives experi- 
ence. And like words, if it is not understood through our own experi- 
ence, then it is meaningless. 
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‘THE PHOENIX AND THE TURTLE’ 
AS A SIGNPOST OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
DEVELOPMENT* 


K. T. S. Campbell 


Reason in it selfe confounded, 
Saw Diuision grow together, 

- To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded. 


Beautie, Truth and Raritie, ` 
Grace in all simplicitie, 
Here enclosde, in cinders lie. 

The Phoenix and the Turtle! 


I sHoutp like to make a few remarks about The Phoenix and the Turtle, 
from which this essay derives its theme and which it will be found con- 
venient to read as a preliminary. This is a curious, almost uncanny poem. 
Its origins are wrapped in mystery; I believe that it is by Shakespeare; if 
any proofis needed in addition to the fact that it appeared over his name 
in 1601 (something which has not always convinced critics), there is the 
very similar phraseology of Troilus’s speech in the last act of Troilus and 
Cressida: ‘If beautie have a soule, this is not she,’ and so on. There is 
also the fact that, as Alvarez? puts it, ‘increasingly throughout the poem 
concrete is evaporated into abstract’—and this is very characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s mature style. Finally, Wilson Knight* has discovered that 
stanzas 2-6 in particular are ‘made of leading Shakespearian themes and 
symbols’ and that the entire poem ‘might be said to constitute a brief 
summing up of Shakespeare’s total work’. 

This insight brings us to the.as yet unsettled question of the meaning 
of the poem. It has been, for instance, connected with the Essex scandal 
of the last years of Queen Elizabeth;$ alternatively, it has been suggested 

* Paper read at the Fifth Annual Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics, 
September 1969. 
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that the poem is representative of the union of Christ and the Church. 
It is obvious, of course, that the conceit of two lovers becoming one 
flesh plays an important part in the poem, but I think that this is an 
element of surface pattern and not a final meaning. I agree with Alvarez 
when he describes the lover-conceit as being, even in 1601, ‘well-nigh 
exhausted’.? Good poems have, of course, continued to be written on 
this theme, but this poem in particular is too good, too much of a major 
poem—too vigorous, too serious and too well done—to have this 
trifling conceit as its true centre. It would be like stealing Promethean 
fire to light a cigarette. As for the Christ-and-Church theory, again I 
agree with Alvarez that this is ‘a sin of over-seriousness’8: although The 
Phoenix and the Turtle is not what I should describe as a secular poem, I 
think that a poem of comparable weight that had even one strand of 
religious signification, for instance at the anagogical level of Dante’s 
scheme of interpretation, would leave you in much less doubt as to its 
real function. If this poem refers to a love, it is rarified above the parti- 
cularly human level, but not in a specifically heavenly direction. I do not 
say that it cannot refer to a love. But in any case it is obvious that the 
heart of the matter lies in a riddle, which, since it is an abstract riddle, 
may also be expressed in simplified terms: what is simultaneously simple 
and complex, and in this way contains and reveals the fact of its own 
nothingness? 

In pondering this riddle, we may remember the words of the rhetori- 
cian John Hoskins, written in 1599: ‘besides, a metaphor is pleasant be- 
cause it enricheth our knowledge with two things at once, with the 
truth and with similitude.’® Now if, for the sake of argument, we agree 
provisionally that the truth is always complex and that similitude is al- 
ways simple, then we may begin to feel that Shakespeare’s The Phoenix 
and the Turtle has something fundamentally to do with the essence and 
‘with the fate of poetry itself. , 

In accordance with this feeling, then, let us consider an example from 
Shakespeare’s own poetry, with reference to the factors of simplicity 
and complexity: ; 
Besides, this Duncane 
Hath borne his Faculties so meeke: hath bin 
So cleere in his great Office, that his Vertues 
Will pleade like Angels, Trumpet-tongu’d against 
The deepe damnation of his taking-off: 

And Pitty, like a naked New-borne-Babe, 
Striding the blast, or Heavens Cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless Curriors of the Ayre, 


Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That teares shall drowne the winde.!® 
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Now here we have a poetic process that begins, unobtrusively enough, 
with the concrete word ‘borne’, which is all that is needed to spread a 
sort of pervasive substantiality through the whole web of abstract ter- 
minology;: the word ‘faculties’ develops a sort of physically ponderous 
“thingness’, the things that one does when one is a king, the powers that 
one wields in one’s hand like a sceptre, the virtues physically adhering to 
a king like a heavy cloth-of-gold garment; ‘meek’ suddenly means 
much more a countenance than just a frame of mind; one thinks of the 
Lord Jesus or of Richard II (Shakespeare is so good at the pathos of 
kingship). On the other hand the attractive concretion ‘clear’ becomes. 
instinct with the divine aura, the Serene Transparency of Royalty. This 
is a kind of metaphoric shorthand. It begins to gather speed and the 
emotion is compressed with the jam-packing of vividly abbreviated 
concretions, each of intense impact: Duncan’s virtues are personified, 
not directly into angels, but into lawyers who plead in court; this image 
is just fixed for us by the single word ‘plead’ when our attention is 
hurried off, as-in a mill-race, by the powerful double similitude—first 
they. plead like angels reflecting the seraphic qualities of the king him- 
self and second both angels and lawyer-virtues now have, like Eliza- 
bethan preachers, tongues like trumpets, summoning the multitudes to 
hear and to condemn; then we go back into the lawyer-image with the 
word ‘against’ and next encounter the two-way flicker of the suggestions 
of ‘deep damnation’—‘deep’ colouring ‘damnation’ with the physical 
presence of the Pit itself, and ‘damnation’ giving back to ‘deep’ the 
suggestion of sinister machinations, Elizabethan ‘Policy’. The whole 
passage is a twisted rope of such double and treble strands of meaning, 
flowing along and building up a kind of energy like an electric current 
in an amplifier. 

Now this, in spite ofits multiplicity and ambiguity, Ishould describe as 
initially simple in so far as it transcends common sense. Pity resembles.a 
naked new-born babe; this babe strides the blast like a cavalry-soldier; 
tears drown the wind. This kind of language rejects the complexity of 
common-sense function. The common sense use of language is complex 
in so far as it involves reference from the words themselves to what they 
apparently mean in the outside world; there is a traffic between two 
dimensions of symbol function in terms of which pity and the naked 
new-born babe are forever divided. But in this piece of poetry we forget 
about such primary rational considerations and allow the two meanings ` 
to coalesce freely and simply, the idea of pity summoning forth only 
those connotations from the naked new-born babe which heighten its 
own function—purity, i innocence, truth and so on—and in turn invest- 
ing the babe with an airy, severe angelic abstraction. 
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Reason in itselfe confounded 
Saw Division grow together— 


and indeed this process, operating at one level of sign-function only, and 
possessing the primitive simplicity of pure concretion, may well be 
characterized as “growing together’ in the sense of Ernst Cassirer’s ‘law 
of the concrescence or coincidence of the members of a mythic rela- 
tion’: it resembles nothing so much as the metamorphosis of myth. 
But having said this, I must make the point that we perceive this meta- 
morphic-simplicity only in order to perceive in the same simplicity a 
new order of complexity;! for this passage is not merely passionate, 
leaving common sense behind it; it makes sense anew; we understand it 
intellectually and abstractly; and myth as such has no abstraction. Here 
the metamorphic invading effect of one word upon another in fact also 
constitutes a genuine creation of ideas. 

Let me explain. When you make an idea, the conceptualizing process 
operates on two levels: that of the data, which are presented to your 
mind for contemplation, and that of the determining point of view, the 
judgement in your mind which makes a choice among these data and 
imposes upon them the conclusive form of a judgement. Older con- 
‘ceptual theory tended to believe that the mind simply noticed a pre- 
existing similarity or harmony among various independent things, and 
merely registered or reflected this similarity—for what purpose the 
theorists were not very sure. But similarity has to be made before it can 
be recorded, and the true creativeness of conceptualization is that it 
brings together into the focus of one form particulars which previously 
‘had no relation such as similarity; this one form, freshly created, 
possesses a new kind of determinacy and meaning.!* 

In the same way ‘pity like a naked, new-born babe’ is called a simile, 
but there was no similarity there before Shakespeare invented it. If in the 
surface of the figure there is a sense of undifferentiated, primitive, 
simple identity revealed (due to the metamorphic style of combination), 
underlying this sense is what makes it intellectually meaningful, the 
union of previously heterogeneous particulars in a new, overarching 
conceptual identity—what the Elizabethans would have called the 
decorum of the figure, the invented aptitude of the members of the 
poetic relation to one another—the necessarily complex creation of 
distinctively poetic and untranslatable determinacy beyond them and 
yet in and through them. 


To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded. 


The organic and balanced union of simple concretion and complex 
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ideation reveals itself at every turn, in every line and every page of. 
Shakespeare, in language, in plot structure and plot resolutions, whether 
one adopts the so-called character approach of Bradley and his fol- 
lowers or whether one prefers to subject the language to detailed. 
analysis as do Clemen and his followers, whether one looks at the 
numerous transformations—metamorphoses—of girls into boys, whether. 
one studies the punning development of the comic scenes, or whether 
one considers the sudden and dramatic changes of mind in characters 
that are first brought forcibly to one’s notice by the demonic influence 
of Richard III in the play of that name. 
. In such a study of Shakespeare you are constantly aware of developing 
technique and of increasing skill in the integration of images. I refer, for 
instance, to the work of Wolfgang Clemen, which indicates the ad- 
vance from the literary contrivances, the rigidity and the irrelevant 
thetoric of Titus Andronicus to the fully instrumental manifestation of 
imagery in the mature plays where each major character has his own 
line of imagery, universal themes are suggested by a sort of groundswell 
of strategically placed and reiterated vocabulary, and where every single 
word is a metaphoric organ of living concrete thought, taking shape in 
front of our eyes, as I have tried to demonstrate in the case of the 
Macbeth passage. 
One might expect that such perfection of technique would be accom- 
panied by methodological self-consciousness of a high degree. Much has 
been made in the past of the fact that no theoretical writings of Shake- 
speare have survived; I am not sure that the criticism sometimes implied 
in this observation even hits the mark—as though Shakespeare were a 
completely unselfconscious artist, something which I think is almost a 
contradiction in terms. What need had he of purely theoretical writings 
when his own perfected instrument, poetical concept-formation, was. 
adequate to his requirements? He was not the prosy Ben Jonson. I think 
we can discover plenty of passages in the plays themselves where we 
` may see that poetry was becoming a problem for itself in the poetic 
consciousness of Shakespeare. Such passages are the famous “All the 
world’s a stage...’ speech of Jaques in As You Like If°—in which after 
all an endeavour is made to interpret the whole of human experience in 
terms of dramatic function—or the speech from Twelfth Night!” in 
which Viola, brought to a realization of the equivocal consequences of 
her disguise as a boy, ponders a famous Shakespearian theme, the 
difference between appearance and reality, which is central to the prob- 
lem of artistic images. 
Now in our own time we have become familiar with art turning back 
on itself, questioning itself and seeking to know what lies beyond the 
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surface of artistic images; some of us think of this as a characteristically 
modern phenomenon. I, however, do not believe that this is an exclu- 
sively twentieth-century phenomenon and I do not believe, as some of 
our twentieth-century practitioners appear to do, that the coming of art 
to an awareness of itself necessarily implies the destruction or shattering 
of every artistic symbol. I believe that Shakespeare chose another way. 
And in this connexion I refer to the essentially tragic form of The 
Phoenix and the Turtle which, I think, is a metaphoric crystallization of 
the forces which Shakespeare in 1601 (the year of Hamlet) felt burgeon- 
ing within him. 

If The Phoenix and the Turtle is Shakespeare’s emblematic representa- 
tion of his self-conscious understanding of poetry, then this understand- 
ing has two stages: the first is that of the paradox already discussed, in 
which ‘Division grows together’ and ‘Simple is so well compounded’; 
the second is that of the ‘mutuall flame’ in which Phoenix and Turtle 
flee away together and in which we understand that 


Death is now the Phoenix nest, 
And the Turtles loyall brest, 
To eternitie doth rest. 


Within the poem itself this can be fairly clearly understood as a logical 
consequence of the paradox; division that no longer divides and simpli- 
city revealed as complexity may be said to have extinguished each 
other’s vital principles by mutual invasion. But has it a further signi- 
ficance? May we understand this first as.a prevision of the development 
of poetry, and second as a controlling theme or figure by which the 
poem may be linked to Shakespeare’s own subsequent development? 
With regard to the first question, as I have implied, I believe that the 
development of poetry is linked to the development of self-conscious 
understanding’ generally in the poetic field of culture. Perhaps ‘self- 
conscious’ is not the best term, carrying-overtones of awkwardness and 
egoism; what I mean is the stage of development reached in any given 
field, such as-poetry, when—as Ernst Cassirer says—‘man ceases merely 
to live in and with reality and demands a knowledge of this reality’ 
One of the first functions of such a critical understanding is to divide 
appearance from reality, or to penetrate to reality beyond appearance. 
Thus even in myth the primitive undifferentiated miracles which flood 
the mind with supernatural power give place to the perception of the 
all-embracing universality of a High God interpreted through dogma; 
in cognition the concrete images of Nature give way to a reality of 
abstract law represented in them and through them? But in poetry 
what happens? In poetry appearance is reality; the aesthetic image does 
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not pretend to. be or to represent another reality more real than image 
function itself. Appearance here is its own reality and has its own laws?? 
—the laws of sheer appearance, as Suzanne Langer?! rightly termed it: 
It stands for nothing outside itself. And thus when, as Jacques Maritain 
says,2* poetry ‘takes cognisance of itself as poetry’, it speedily ‘trans- 
figures’ the ‘function’ and ‘exigency’ of the creation of a poetic object 
into the necessity of the creation of a totally independent ‘world’. 
Maritain says: ‘the poem will by itself be a self-sufficient universe, 
without the need of signifying anything but itself”. 

- Already in this formulation, therefore, a choice may be seen to emerge 
for the self-conscious poet. To some modern poets the only way in 
which a poem may mean nothing beyond itself and in which they may 
create a self-sufficient, blind universe is the way of Ezra Pound or James 
Joyce, in which the artist takes the radical course of actively wrecking 
the meaning-structure of poetry itself and thus not allowing a single 
shred of real meaning to escape into the outer world.*? The Cantos and 
Finnegans Wake are, but they do not mean, except in such an esoteric and 
well-concealed manner that for obviously practical purposes they have 
been thoroughly and deliberately rendered meaningless. Thus in the 
advanced phase of poetry or the one hand the complexity of the poetic 
self-conscious reveals meaninglessness, and in fact nothing through the 
simplicity of the poetic surface, and conversely, this same meaningless 
surface appearance of course destroys rational complexity—thus fulfill- 
ing the fatal augury of The Phoenix and the Turtle in a manner approach- 
ing the literal death of poetry. But, on the other hand, there is another 
path open perhaps to those poets who, like Yeats, have such a strong 
current of mature vigour in their verse already that they can overcome 
and sublimate the nihilistic tendency to destroy the substance of their 
own work. We can after all construe Maritain’s reference to ‘a self- 
sufficient universe, without the need of signifying anything but itself’ in 
another sense, one that will revive and deepen poetry rather than destroy , 
it. Poets of intelligence and skill can make poetry that attains greater 
depths than ever before because it covertly represents nothing but 
poetry itself in its doom-tending progress. Shakespeare, in other words, 
exorcises the demon of annihilation which he knew to be stirring within 
himself in 1601 by making an image of that demon—of inevitable, fate- 
impelled death, of tragedy—an image which by the very logic of the self- 
conscious must necessarily be unreal, a mere matter of the ‘dead birds’ of 
the last stanza of The Phoenix and the Turtle, in which I believe he 
crystallizes in prevision the themes which were to occupy him in the 
years after 1601 in-his great tragedies. For'if the image represents nothing 
why, thén, the image shall represent nothing; nothing will come of 
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nothing, as King Lear remarks to his daughter. Hence, indeed, Shake- 
speare’s ‘Reason in itself confounded’ acts as Chorus to the most awe- 
inspiring Tragique Scene that the English-speaking world of poetry and 
drama has ever witnessed: 

Truth may seem, but cannot be, 


Beauty bragge, but tis not she, 
Truth and Beauty buried be. 


And in 1601, simultaneously with The Phoenix and the Turtle, we have 
Hamlet. 
Horatio’s advice in the first scene is to tell Hamlet of the ghost, 


for upon my life, 
This spirit, dumbe to us, will speake to him.?4 


And so indeed it turns out, for Hamlet, Reason incarnate, makes the 
unspeaking speak—an act of as tragic significance as King Lear’s division. 
of the indivisible—his kingdom. The very act of artistic creation—what 
else is art but to make the unspeaking speak?—is invested with fatal 
import. Horatio’s foreboding is immediately fulfilled— 


“What if it tempt you toward the Floude my Lord? 
Or to the dreadful Summit of the Cliffe, 

That beetles o’re his base into the Sea, 

And there assumes some other horrible forme, 
Which might deprive your Sovereignty of Reason, 
And draw you into madnesse. . . 225 


The Ghost’s ominous utterance makes Hamlet, that complex man, 
simple: 

Remember thee? 
I, thou poore Ghost, while memory holds a seate 
In this distracted Globe: Remember thee? 
Yea, from the Table of my Mémory, 
Ile wipe away all triviall fond Records, 
All sawes of Bookes, all formes, all presures past, 
That youth and observation coppied there; 
And thy Commandment all alone shall live 
Within the Booke and Volume of my Braine, 
Unmixt with baser matter. 


r 


And so. he becomes, disputable, mad—that is, not quite mad; for the 
Reason that is in it selfe confounded is still sane enough to behold with 
an anguished eye Division grow together—Gertrude and Claudius who, 
by the laws of God and man are to themselves yet either neither and, 
becoming one flesh, are simple yet so well compounded. 

IfI may remark other resemblances, the suggestive word ‘slaine’ in 
“Number there in loue was.slaine’ recalls to us the death of old King 
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Hamlet, whose love for his wife proclaimed the seemingly irrevocable 
twoness of Gertrude and Claudius. If ‘Propertie was thus appalled that the 
selfe was not the same’, at least two of the three meanings for Propertie 
that Alvarez distinguishes?” are confirmed—Propertie in the sense of 
things owned, like a wife by her husband, and Propertie in the sense of 
Propriety, recalling Hamlet’s horror at the fact that Gertrude, formerly 
one with Old Hamlet, is now united with Claudius. 

The conclusion is clear: Wolfgang Clemen has noted,? with especial 
emphasis on the transfiguration of Shakespeare’s style hezeby implied, 
that the special Hamlet imagery reveals a power to penetrate beyond the 
facades of other men and mere earthly appearance: but what does 
Hamlet see with this superb intellect? Nothing but falsehood, insin- 
cerity, folly, corruption and death. 


This most excellent Canopy the Ayre, look you, this 

brave ore-hanging firmament, this Maiesticall Roofe, fretted with 
golden fire: why, it appears no other thing to mee, then 

a foule and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a 

piece of worke is a man! How Noble in Reason? how 

infinite in faculty? in forme and moving how expresse 

and admirable? in Action, how like an Angel? in 

apprehension, how like a God? the beatity of the world, 

the Parragon of Animals; and yet to me, what is this 
Quintessence of Dust??? 


The play Hamlet, I dare say, is as near as anything this side of Samuel 
Beckett to a non-play, with the whole course of action composed out of 
false starts, hesitations, errors and the inertia of sheer negative reaction; 
and in the-end all the characters are destroyed. But also in the end 
Shakespeare, the master ironist, turns the tables on what might have 
been his own destiny. As Alvarez points out in his penetrating critique 
of The Phoenix and the Turtle}? the poetic myth reasserts itself as ‘the 
“true” and “faire” rise again from the ashes of “Truth” and “Beautie”’. 
The wit keeps control.’ After all, Gertrude and Claudius, as well as the 
Phoenix and the Turtle, are ‘only a pair of “dead birds” ’; Shakespeare 
transforms the death of an image into the image of death. He does not 
obey—does not need to obey—the savage and suicidal commandment 
of Verlaine: ‘Prends |’éloquence et tords-lui son cou!’ 

. If we can return to the basic riddle of The Phoenix and the Turtle— 
What is simple and complex and contains within itself the fact of its own 
nothingness?—it seems to me that the great tragedies in particular are 
not only the dramatic expression of but the answer to this riddle—and 
that they represent successive reworkings of the general theme in- 
dicated by this set of paradoxes, with Hamlet nearest to the matrix of 
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The Phoenix and the Turtle and King Lear perhaps the most perfected 
example. In this essay I can only refer, in the case of Lear, to the analyses 
both of Danby*! and of Heilman,3# with regard to the ‘Nature’ theme 
and the ‘Love hath Reason, Reason none’ complex. 

To sum up: I suggest that Shakespeare’s titanic tragedies are evidence 
(a) that Shakespeare knew in himself the destructive crisis of identity 
and purpose in which, paradoxically, the poetry of our own time lives; 
(b) that he was able to choose to avoid the radical resolution of this 
crisis adopted by many of our present-day poets in their fragmentation 
and destruction of the poetic symbol itself; and (c) that by means of his 
unequalled ability to conceive in and through poetic images, his choice 
involved the sublimation of the real destruction of the poetic symbol, 
understood abstractly, into a concrete image of destruction, into 
tragedy, in fact. 
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SCULPTURE: PRESENT AND PAST* 
L. R. Rogers 


I 


For THE last sixty or so years the art of sculpture has been moving in 
directions which take it further and further away from the values which 
are inherent in classical and Renaissance sculpture. Here in very sum- 
mary form is a comparison of some of the main characteristics of 
twentieth-century sculpture with those of classical and Renaissance 
sculpture: 

(1) There has been a powerful move since the early part of this cen- 
tury to establish sculpture as a completely autonomous art form free 
from any ornamental function and, in particular, to break its long 
dependence on architecture. In contrast to this, classical and Renaissance 
sculpture were both primarily architectural. They either ornamented 
buildings or were in close association with them. 

(2) Connected with this striving for autonomy is a common twen-~ 
tieth-century view that sculpture only reaches its full potential when it 
is completely free-standing and in the round. The viewer should be able 
to walk all round and possibly even through the sculpture. In contrast to 
this, both classical and Renaissance sculpture include a high percentage 
of reliefs. And even when the works are in the round they are very 
rarely completely free-standing but are designed to be placed against a 
wall or in a niche, where they can be viewed from only a limited range 
of frontal positions. 

(3) Twentieth-century sculptors, until very recently, have tended to 
stress the differences between the two-dimensional and three-dimen- 
sional arts and have shown little concern for what are sometimes called 
the pictorial aspects of sculpture. Classical and Renaissance sculptors, on 

* Paper read at the Fifth Annual Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics 
September 1969. 
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the other hand, took great pains to ensure that their sculpture provided 
a satisfactory two-dimensional picture or pattern when viewed from the 
front. Moreover in many reliefs sculptors such as Donatello and Ghi- 
berti used perspective and other pictorial methods of suggesting picture 
space. The use of. such ‘illusions’ is quite foreign to twentieth-century 
sculptors. 

(4) But while twentieth-century sculptors have disdained the use of 
‘illusory’ picture space, they have shown an ever increasing interest in 
actual space, with the result that the spatial aspects of sculpture, in con- 
trast to its mass, bulk and solidity, have been considerably developed. 
The Constructivists, the later Brancusi, Archipenko, the Cubists and the 
Futurists have all contributed to this development. Sculptures were 
opened up and space began to play an important positive role in them, 
as it does in architecture. The term ‘monolithic’ then began to creep into 
criticism and to be applied to sculpture which was mainly concerned 
with mass and solid form. The influential American critic Clement 
Greenberg said in 1948: “Until lately sculpture was handicapped by its 
identification with monolithic carving and modelling in the service of 
the representation of animate forms.’ (What a summing-up of several 
‘thousand years of sculptural history!) “The Renaissance and monolithic 
tradition of sculpture’, he says, “was given its quietus by Brancusi.’* (He 
means here the Brancusi of the later wood sculptures.) This trend has 
now reached a point where the material, substantial element of many 
sculptures has become absolutely minimal. Classical and Renaissance ` 
sculpture, if not quite monolithic in the usual sense of the term, are 
certainly more concerned with substance than with the void, with solid 
forms rather than space. The sculptors left space as an artistic medium 
to the architects. 

(s) With regard to the content of sculpture, the dominant twentieth- 
century tendencies have been towards abstraction and away from the 
representation of nature or any kind of subject matter at all. This is in 
direct contrast to classical and Renaissance sculpture, which both show 
‘a deep concern with subject matter and an immense interest in natural 
form. 

(6) One final contrast concerns the classical and Renaissance artists’ 
involvement with an ideal of beauty. Beauty in their sense, particularly 
the idealized human beauty of classical sculpture, is certainly not the 
aim of the vast majority of twentieth-century sculptors. It is something 
they tend to avoid at all costs. 

Thus we see that on almost every important issue the main trends of 
twentieth-century sculpture are in opposition to those of classical and 
Renaissance sculpture. It is no wonder that in so much writing on 
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twentieth-century art the authors have felt obliged to show how modern ` 
sculpture has been emancipated from architecture and the monolithic 
tradition, how it has at last taken full possession of three-dimensional 
space, how it has purified itself and is no longer concerned with pictorial 
qualities, and how it has finally freed itself from any obligation to 
represent nature, to create any kind of illusion, or to be any kind of 
illustration. 

If there are any laws in the history of art, one of them must sirdy be 
that when major changes of style take place the innovators and their 
intellectual supporters always push the new at the expense of the-old. It 
seems impossible to accept that the principles of the older styles are 
simply different; they have to be theoretically demolished and proved to 
be not different but wrong. This is natural enough and is probably a 
psychologically necessary part of the process of change. The older styles 
become part of established taste and it is probably necessary to oust them: 
forcibly in order to make room for the new. The idea that progress is a 
matter of a new generation standing on the shoulders of previous 
generations and seeing that bit further may be true in the cool, detached, 
intellectual realms of science and philosophy but it is not true in the 
visual arts. In them the avant garde always seems to suffer from a kind of 
collective Oedipus complex. But while this may be natural, it does have 
one unfortunate result—a generation of artists and art-lovers grows up 
with strong prejudices which prevent them from seeing the positive 
qualities that are in the work of some of the great periods and individual 
artists of the past. They tend to see only what is negative in it, that it 
lacks the qualities which to them, in their own work, are of paramount 
importance. These prejudices are passed on, they become generally 
accepted ideas, and continue to influence taste and judgement long after 
the purposes which gave rise to them have been achieved. 

In 1960 Henry Moore remarked: “There was a period when I- tied to 
avoid looking at Greek sculpture of any kind. And Renaissance. When 
I thought that the Greek and Renaissance were the enemy, and that one 
had to throw all that overboard and start again from the beginning of 
primitive art. It is only perhaps in the last ten or fifteen years that I began 
to know how wonderful the Elgin Marbles are.” But if Moore has 
grown older and wiser, there are many. who have not and who cannot 
appreciate, or even find a way of approaching, some of the most mar- 
vellous sculpture that has ever been produced. The time has come, it 
seems to me, for a thorough reappraisal of a great deal of the sculpture 
of the past, a reappraisal which will give us a more positive view of it 
and ‘make it. come alive for people who have been. brought up on 
modern art and who feel no need to justify it. For there is certainly no 
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longer any need to feel that an appreciation of classical and Renaissance 
sculpture is incompatible with a modern outlook and will set one apart 
as a reactionary, ; 


i 


II 


I want now to consider a related group of misunderstandings which 
tend to distort our view of classical and Renaissance sculpture. 

It seems to me to be undeniable that there is a special kind of sensibility 
to three-dimensional form which sculpture appeals to. It is a feeling for 
the palpable solid form of things, for what Sir Herbert Read called their 
‘integral mass’, and for their three-dimensional structure. It is a mode of 
awareness which develops as a result of the interaction of our senses of - 
sight and touch. According to Rudolf Arnheim: “The visual concept of 
the object that we derive from perceptual experiences has three im- 
portant properties. It conceives of the object as being three-dimensional, 
of constant shape, and not limited to any particular projective aspect. 
An illustration can be found in Francis Galton’s investigations of visual 
imagery. He asserts that ‘a few persons can, by what they often describe 
as a kind of touch-sight, visualize at the same moment all round the 
image of a solid body. Many can do so nearly, but not altogether round 
that of a terrestrial globe. An eminent mineralogist assures me that he is 
able to imagine simultaneously all the sides of a crystal with which he is 
familiar’. Now imagery and visual conception are not the same thing. A 
capacity of actually visualizing an object that is not present is not neces- 
sary for conceiving of its visual structure. Even so, Galton’s examples 
serve to show what is meant by a three-dimensional concept, which is 
not bound to any one aspect. If a person has an all-round concept of a 
crystal or a globe, no one point of observation predominates. This is true 
because a person’s visual concept of an object is. generally based on the 
totality of observations from any number of angles. Yet it isa visual 
concept and not a verbal definition derived by intellectual abstraction 
from perceptual experiences, Intellectual knowledge sometimes helps 
form a visual concept, but only to the extent to which it can be trans- 
lated into visual attributes. Strictly speaking, the visual concept of any- 
thing that has volume can be represented only in a three-dimensional 
medium, such as sculpture or architecture.” l l 

Henry Moore gives us a vivid description of his own sensibility to 
three-dimensional form. It is well known but worth quoting again; 
“This is what the sculptor must do. He must strive continually to think 
of, and use; form in its full spatial completeness. He gets the solid shape, 
as it were, inside his head—he thinks of it, whatever its size, as if he were 
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holding it completely enclosed in the hollow of his hand. He mentally 
visualizes a complex form from all round itself; he knows while he looks 
at one side what the other side is like; he identifies himself with its 
centre of gravity, its mass, its weight; he realizes its volume, as the space 
that the shape displaces in the air.’ 

Sir Herbert Read considered that ‘sculpture owes its individuality as 
an art to unique plastic qualities, to the possession and exploitation of a 
special kind of sensibility. Its uniqueness consists in its realization of an 
integral mass in actual space’.® 

Now I have already mentioned the fact that classical and Renaissance 
sculptors were very much concerned with the front view of their work. 
They had to be, since this is the only view that a spectator gets of a 
sculpture which is arranged against a wall. They had to cope with the 
problem of arranging their forms in such a way that the subject matter 
and design of their work could be clearly grasped from the front. They 
did this by spreading the components out in the two-dimensional plane 
where they would all be visible. This is fundamental to all representa- 
tional styles of pictures, reliefs and wall sculptures—Egyptian, Indian, 
Greek, Roman, Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance. 

Sir Herbert Read and others have claimed that the obligation to per- 
fect the front view of sculpture entails a lessening of the more sculptural 
qualities of the work. Read spoke of the ‘visual bias of Greek sculpture, 
its conformity to that law of frontality that evaded the difficulties in- 
herent in any realization of integral mass’.? And again he says that one 
of the steps which is necessary ‘in order to achieve this integral feeling’ 
for volume and mais’ is ‘the emancipation of sculpture from its archi- 
tectural background or function’.® 

But need a concern for the pictorial projection and two-dimensional 
patterning of frontal sculptures lead to a deterioration in their sculptural 
qualities? Must a sculptor be concerned either with pictorial views or 
with fully sculptural, in-the-round volumes? I do not-think so. It seems 
to me that there is no reason why he should not be concerned with both, 
and that the reason why this mistaken assumption is made is a failure to 
distinguish adequately between the spatial design of the sculpture and 
its qualities of three-dimensional solid form. For it is only the arrange- 
ment in space of the forms of a wall sculpture which need be affected by 
the fact that it is viewed from only one direction. Spatially the sculpture 
is restricted but the integral mass, the palpability and so on, of the 
component forms need be no different from those of free-standing 
sculpture. 

I think this point may be made clearer by considering the opposite 
case. The works of Anthony Caro and many other British sculptors who 
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follow him take absolutely full possession of an unrestricted three- 
dimensional space. Their components are arranged in every direction 
with the utmost freedom. They are compositions in space or of space, as 
one cares to put it. Of this kind of sculpture Greenberg wrote in its early 
days that the emphasis is on ‘economy of physical substance, which 
manifests itself in the pictorial tendency to reduce all matter to two 
dimensions—to lines and surfaces that define or enclose space but hardly 
occupy it’.? Their solid form, in other words, is of little consequence. 
The components of Caro’s work are in fact flat, linear, dull and un- 
interesting in themselves. The sculptures live as works of art primarily ` 
through their qualities as spatial designs. It is possible for a sculpture to 
be interesting as solid form and dull spatially, or interesting as spatial 
design and dull as solid form. But to return to the problem of frontality. 
... Far from capitulating to the frontal plane and giving up the attempt 
to make fully three-dimensional forms, many of the creators of wall 
sculpture—especially those of Greece and India—took great pains to 
ensure that, in spite of the fact that we can only view their works from 
the front, we should be made vividly aware of their qualities of volume 
or integral mass, and they devised extremely subtle methods for making 
us aware of them. 

When three-dimensional forms are viewed from the front two of 
their dimensions are plainly visible but their extension in depth is fore- 
shortened and largely invisible. At a distance, especially in a poor or 
flattening light, their depth of form may be hard to appreciate. In Greek 
sculpture this problem was overcome mainly by the use of draperies 
whose linear folds are made to overlie and wind round the volumes in 
such a way that they reveal their depth dimension and sections in depth. 
In Indian sculpture a similar purpose is served by the jewellery and other 
parts of the costume. These define the horizontal sections of the forms 
and make us aware, while viewing from the front, of the richness of the 
- volumes and their directions in space. In Indian sculpture, perhaps more 
than in any other style, the tactile qualities of the forms are made 
apparent to vision. Our eyes tell us what our hands would like to know. 

The failure to distinguish adequately between the spatial and formal 
aspects of sculpture is also at the root of some mistaken assessments of 
the qualities of Egyptian sculpture. It is well known that Egyptian 
sculptors began work by outlining the front and profile views of their 
subject on the faces of a block. They then carved back from these out- 
lines until they arrived at a blocked-out first stage which resulted from 
the intersection of these two drawings. Now the process of carving and 
proportioning a figure is much simpler if these outline drawings avoid 
all foreshortening, all rotation of the forms about their axes, and any 
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tilting out of the vertical. The final result of the Egyptian methods is a 
sculpture which is vertical, rigidly frontal, and in which the forms are 
arranged parallel with the faces of the block. Their spatial design, in 
other words, is extremely restricted. Because the Egyptian sculptor 
begins by projecting plane views of the figure into a block, it is often 
said that his work is fundamentally two-dimensional in conception and 
is governed by the plane; and, of course, so it is—but only spatially. The 
qualities of its component forms, as opposed to their arrangement in 
space, may be as richly three-dimensional and volumetric as it is possible 
for them to be and its surface forms may be extremely subtle plastically. 
Two points arise here. First, the forms of the sculpture may be fully in 
the round although their spatial composition is bounded by the plane. 
Second, we must not suppose that because a sculptor begins his work 
by using flat pictorial projections of the figure he has not conceived his 
work as a composition of three-dimensional forms. This technical 
process may be simply a convenient method of keeping the work under 
control and getting rid of a great deal of unwanted stone. After he has 
done this there is nothing to prevent him from imparting as much rich- 
ness to the forms as he likes and from turning this blocked-out preli- 
minary carving into a structure of fully in-the-round volumes. There 
are many Egyptian sculptures which do not achieve this, but there are 
some which have a wonderful richness of three-dimensional form. 


M 


In conclusion I would like to say something generally about the 
relations between sculpture and painting. 

There has been a tendency in the twentieth century for painting to 
become more and more concerned with the organization of the picture 
surface and to avoid the so-called illusory effects of a picture space. The 
disappearance of the frame, the window through which we look into 
the picture space, is one manifestation of this. Accompanying this 
development in painting there has been a complementary tendency for 
sculpture to become more and more concerned with the fully three- 
dimensional. Pictures are two-dimensional and sculptures are three- 
dimensional; each should keep to its proper realm. The differences 
between the two arts rather than their points of contact have been 
emphasized. According to Sir Herbert Read, ‘painting, essentially a 
two-dimensional art, was for centuries dominated by the effort to 
achieve tri-dimensionality—or, more strictly, an “aerial” or spatial per- 
spective within which tri-dimensional objects can be given a position, 
Since the painter can thus within his frame control and “fix” his condi- 
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tions of lighting and atmosphere; and since he has, moreover, the whole 
range of colours at his service, he can achieve an infinite number of 
natural “effects” beyond the capacity of the sculptor. . . .” Now if this 
was a bad thing in painting, what could be worse than a sculptor adopt- 
ing the painter’s methods? “So conscious were Renaissance artists of this 
supposed limitation of the art of sculpture’, continued Sir Herbert, ‘that 
they made what can only be regarded as grotesque efforts to overcome 
it, compelling sculpture to imitate the effects of painting as in the bronze 
reliefs of Ghiberti and Brunelleschi.’ 

Renaissance sculpture was thus pictorial not only through its concern 
with the picture plane but also through its use in reliefs of picture space. 
Renaissance artists did not make the sharp distinctions between the two 
arts that we tend to make. They accepted, what is certainly true, that all 
sorts of intermediary art forms are not merely possible but capable of 
yielding art of the highest quality. Why on earth should there not be 
painterly sculpture and sculptural painting, especially when the results 
are as exquisite as the panels of Ghiberti’s gates? And how could anyone 
who is not possessed by a theory as though by a demon see them as 
grotesque efforts to overcome the limitations of sculpture? 

The sculptors who have attracted most attention during the last few 
years have moved on from the issues I have discussed. They have set 
themselves new enemies and feel absolutely no need like Moore to fight: 
the classical and Renaissance traditions, because they feel absolutely no 
connexion with them. But the effects of the prejudices are still widely 
felt and it is time they were rooted out. 
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One oF Herbert Read’s last writings was a deceptively modest essay: 
“The Cult of Sincerity’) now reprinted in a volume of essays? It was 
neglected in a review? in this Journal; hence this Note. 

Throughout his life Read sought for a common ground underlying 
the universal aspects of art, biology, and philosophy as part of his per- 
sonal quest for a basic clarity and a source of strength such as many have 
found in the Christian religion. ‘I look everywhere, but I do not find... 
I do not believe that the breath comes from “on high”, but rather from 
below.’ ‘. . . we remain, in spite of all our endeavours . . . in a per- 
manent state of ambiguity, of openness to experience. That state of open- 
ness is the only meaning I can give to sincerity in my thoughts.’ (My em- 
phasis.) “This may seem like a simple pragmatic doctrine to substitute 
for all the subtleties of Kierkegaard, Buber, and Simone Weil. Such as 
it is, it harmonizes all the thoughts I have ever had on those moral and 
spiritual problems. I will prevaricate no longer.’ 

This is eloquent and timely. The essay struck me as the most mature 
statement of Read's ‘philosophy’, in the sense of his love, study and pur- 
suit of wisdom and knowledge, and before stating this at the Read 
Memorial Meeting in London on 28th November 1968, I obtained con- 
firmation of this view from those in a position to judge. 

Thus we can regard the essay as a final report from a man who had 
long searched for ‘sincerity’, who came to understand that ‘the man 
who would be sincere is unconsciously insincere’, that ‘a contradic- 
tion exists between self-consciousness and sincerity’, that ‘only the 
self not yet present to the reflective consciousness is sincere’, and so, 
finally, that ‘all that we can do is to remain in a state of openness to 

ked > 
experience’. 

I regard this not only as authentic philosophy and aesthetics, but as an 
anticipation of a valid principle in tomorrow’s scientific and normative 
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psychology and epistemology. Indeed such openness, giving free play to 
the partly unconscious (non-pathological) ordering brain-mind, could 
serve as one of the unifying ideas of the new universal culture we 
urgently need: openness leading to enlightening intimations from the uncon- 
scious ‘below’. However that may be, I suggest that Read’s unassuming 
essay, taken in the context of his life-work, will come to be seen as one 
of the confessional statements best expressing the experience of this 
century, no unworthy follower of comparable confessions of Mon- 
taigne, Rousseau, Jung and Simone Weil, names cited by Read. He 
voices the characteristic negative feeling of our time: the sense of empti- 
ness, the inadequacy of our self-knowledge, the lack of serenity and the 
absence of those ‘simple ideas’, aesthetic and scientific, which might 
‘have the power to transform the world’ § If this valuation is justified, no 
one should fail to read the essay by one of the great educators of our 
time, whose influence has been profound, if mainly invisible. 

But to measure the difficulty of Read’s educative task one should also 
read the review of this volume of essays by a professional philosopher, 
Colin J. Radford, teaching at the University of Kent at Canterbury. I 
shall not quote the twelve derogatory terms used in this short review 
(incidentally of a work by the first President of the British Society of 
Aesthetics) without any compensating word of appreciation. Surpris- 
ingly the review contains no explicit evaluation of the substance of 
Part I, the essays in which Read gives expression to his personal 
philosophy. 

We do not have to choose between aesthetic-intuitive and analytical- 
rigorous philosophy; they serve different purposes and for the time 
being both are necessary. But we must look forward to, and work for, 
that fusion of human wisdom and logical rigour which should be the 
aim of philosophy today. Meantime Read, for a good reason, is one of 
the best guides, from the aesthetic side, towards a comprehensive and 
unified social understanding of the forms of nature, art and human 
invention. 

For even if Read did not attain the degree of personal clarity that he 
desired, in my view he correctly identified following Plato’ and Schiller, the 
primary social factor through which that clarity can be brought to future 
generations: education through art, a far-reaching conception to be understood 
in the richest sense: 


the aim of imaginative education . . . is to give the individual a concrete sensuous 
awareness of the harmony and rhythm which enters into the constitution of all 
living bodies and plants, which is the formal basis of all works of art, to the end that 
the child, in its life and activities, shall partake of the same organic grace and beauty. 
By means of such education we instil into the child that ‘instinct of relationship” 
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which, even before the advent of reason, enables it to distinguish the beautiful from 
the ugly, the good from the evil, the right pattern of behaviour from the wrong 
pattern, the noble person from the ignoble.’ 
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torial representation of fictional characters 
is also discussed. Here representations are 
held to be pictures that function in a 
manner similar to descriptions. As with 
other labels we can ask what the picture 
represents (or describes) and we can ask 
what sort of representation (or description) 
it is. Thus we can ask what object, if any, 
it applies to as a label and which among 
certain labels apply to it. A picture, that is, 
picks out a class of objects and belongs to a 
certain class or classes of pictures. On this 
view representing is a matter of classifying 
objects rather than imitating them. It is 
characterizing not copying. In no case of 
representation is there any question of pas- 
sive reporting. There is no ready-made 
object. What there is results from a way of 
taking the world. The making of a picture 
participates in making what is to be pic- 
tured. Labels are tools for organizing the 
object and its aspects. What we should 
have known all along becomes clear. 
‘Nature is a product of art and discourse’ 
(p. 33). The conclusion is not new. Indeed 
the author claims no special originality. As 
he says in his introduction, ‘most of my 
, arguments and results may well have been 
anticipated by other writers’ (p. 13). All 
the same, where this particular issue is 
concerned it can seldom have been worked 
out with such precision and attention to 
detail. But if resemblance is not the cri- 
terion of realism what is? According to the 
author, realism is recognized not by the 
amount of information conveyed but by 
the ease with which it issues. Realism is 
relative. It is determined by the system of 
representation standard for a given culture 
or person at a given time. If we overlook 
this, it is largely because we omit to specify 
a frame of reference when it is our own. 
Realism is a matter of the relationship be- 
tween the system of representation em- 
ployed in the picture and the standard 
system. Usually the traditional system is 
taken as standard. Thus the naturalistic 
system of representation is simply the 
customary one. All this seems to me true. 


Anyone interested in the issue of realism 
in the pictorial arts would do well to study 
seriously what Professor Goodman has to 
say about it. 

The author also argues against the 
popular belief that a primary function of 
art is the excitation of the emotions. He is 
correspondingly antagonistic to any theory 
of art (e.g. emotional catharsis) dependent 
upon this belief. This point is mentioned 
but not pursued. There is some concern 
with the role of expression in works of art. 
Like representation, expression is seen as a 
species of denotation. They are distin- 
guished, he says initially, ‘by whether that 
which is denoted is concrete or abstract’ 
(p. 50). But, he adds immediately, we must 
look further. Expression and representa- 
tion, it is claimed, move in opposite direc- 
tions. They are, none the less,, intimately 
related modes of symbolization. But 
whereas representation relates a symbol.to 
the things it applies to, expression relates 
the symbol to a label that metaphorically. 
denotes it. Expression, that is, involves 
figurative possession. Professor Goodman 
writes: “The symbolization of reference 
here runs in the opposite direction from 
denotation—runs up from rather than 
down to what is denoted. An object that is 
literally or metaphorically denoted by a 
predicate and refers to that predicate or the 
corresponding property, may be said to 
exemplify that predicate or property. Not 
all exemplification is expression, but all 
expression is exemplification’ (p. 52). Un- 
fortunately, as he notes, there are many 
ambiguities in our talk of expression and 
exemplification. Of some of the ways in 
which we talk about these matters he is 
rightly scornful. He objects to the sugges- 
tion that what is expressed in a work of art 
is the feeling or emotion excited in the 
viewer. As he points out, ‘whatever emo- 
tion is excited is seldom the one expressed’ 
(p. 47). This is clearly true. But does any- 
one really hold the view objected to? The 
claim is made that expression is as cul- 
turally relative as representation. In both 
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cases certain relationships become firmly 
fixed for certain people by habit. In neither 
case are relationships absolute, universal or 
immutable. It is salutary that we should be 
reminded of this periodically if we are to 
understand works produced in other cul- 
tures and in our own culture at different 
times. What the author has to say in detail 
about expression is worked out at length 
with some subtlety. The discussion of the 
nature and use of metaphor to which this 
leads him is commended to all those 
interested in this concept. 

Another concern of this book is the 
problem of authenticity in the arts. The 
question whether there is any aesthetic 
difference between an original and a de- 
ceptive fake is, the author claims, of some 
philosophical importance. That I cannot 
immediately discern the difference does 
not mean that I shall not be able to ‘see’ a 
difference in the future. Further, that we 
cannot tell two pictures apart merely by 
looking at them does not imply that they 
are aesthetically the same. The implications 
of this position are pursued in some detail. 
The discussion would, I think, have been 
improved by more attention to the dis- 
cussion of aesthetic merit. It is true that the 
point, in my opinion a correct one, is made 
that we should not confuse genuineness 
with aesthetic merit. But outside com- 
merce the important difference between an 
original and a fake is whether one is 
aesthetically better than the other. This re- 
mains so whether at any one time we can 
. or cannot tell them apart. But Goodman’s 
general point is valid. That we cannot tell 
them apart does not imply that they are 
aesthetically the same. Thus we are not 
forced to conclude that the forgery is as 
good as the original. On the question of 
the aesthetic significance of authenticity, 
the author emerges as a pragmatist. Thus 
he says with reference to the Van Mee- 
geren forgeries and the layman’s astonish- 
ment that any competent judge should have 
been deceived: “The general level of 
aesthetic sensibility has hardly risen so fast 


that the layman’ of today sees more than 
the expert of twenty years ago. Rather, the 
better information now at hand makes the 
discrimination easier’ (p. 111). What 
matters is that we should be able to discri- 
minate. Even if, presumably, we then 
decide that the fake is aesthetically superior 
to the original. Of course, not all works of 
art are fakeable. Those which, like the com- 
positions of music, are known only 
through their instances, provide a case in 
point. These, together with etchings and 
dramatic works, are discussed at some 
length. It is suggested that the primary pur- 
pose of a musical score, in so far as it is a 
notational system, is to identify a work 
from performance to performance. Thus 
the verbal language of tempo, for ex- 
ample, is not notational. Tempo words are 
auxiliary directions. Their observance or 
non-observance may affect the quality of a 
performance; it cannot affect the identity 
of a work. John Cage’s notation is com- 
pared with the medieval manuscript shown 
in the book. Neither, the author concludes, 
is notational. On the other hand it is ad- 
mitted that precise prescription is impos- 
sible for a notational system. A discussion 
of the script of a play finds that, unlike a 
musical score, it is not notational. The 
argument for this depends upon a technical 
analysis of notation, to which a chapter is 
devoted. For anyone interested in the 
development of a notational system this is 
required reading. 

The author’s insistance on the dynamic 
nature of the aesthetic attitude is a con- 
vincing corrective to the passive contem- 
plation view of this attitude that he attacks. 
As this latter is described, however, I know 
of no one who seriously holds or has held 
it, and although it is referred to as ‘a per- 
sistent tradition’, the culprits are nowhere 
identified. This is a pity; since much of 
what the author goes on to say is interest- 
ing and no ‘aunt Sally’ figure is needed as 
an excuse for saying it. The view, argued 
in the final chapter of this book, that in 
aesthetic experience the emotions function 
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cognitively, that emotions are a means of 
discerning what properties a work has and 
expresses, invites a comparison with the 
views of Sartre on the emotions that one 
suspects the author would not entirely wel- 
come. It is true that Sartre also makes the 
point that apprehending the properties is a 
means of knowing the emotions. Either 
way, that emotion is an element in cogniz-~ 
ing is something that no one concerned 
with aesthetics should overlook. One last 
word. Throughout, this book is written 
with the clarity and precision we have 
come to expect of Professor Goodman. In 
a work concerned with aesthetics this is a 
considerable virtue. It is not, as I have tried 
to indicate, the only one. I hope this book 
will get the wide reading and close study 
it deserves. 
A. G. PLEYDELL-PEARCE 

University of Birmingham 


Art and the Human Enterprise. By IREDELL 
JENKINS. Archon Books.- 1969. $9.00. 
PROFESSOR JENKINS’S intention in this work 
is ‘to develop a theory of the nature of art, 
and of the role of art in human life; and to 
give lodgement to this account within a 
yet more general theory of man and man’s 
status in the universe’ (p. 1). The first step 
in this ambitious programme is to adopt 
‘the general theory of evolution’ (p. 5), to 
argue that since man is to be regarded as 
‘a successful evolutionary solution to the 
problem of adaptation . . . the psyche... 
can best be understood by a consideration 
of its genesis and function as an evolu- 
tionary development and instrument of 
adaption’ (p. 6). From this the conclusion 
is drawn that the emergence of man’s 
aesthetic interests is to be explained in terms 
of the way in which they are necessary to 
the process of successful adaption to an 
environment. This total environment, to 
which we must adapt, involves three fac- 
tors. There is first the systematic structure 
of all that there is. This contains two 
further items of especial interest: the living 


creature or individual person and the dis- 
tinct object, situation or occasion to which 
he is seeking to adapt (pp. 14-16). A suc- 
cessful adaption will have to take all three 
of these factors into account and we need, 
therefore, to have developed three abilities 
in order to do so. First, since our transac- 
tions with things take place in a systematic 
environment we need to be able to recog- 
nize the connectedness of things. This we do 
by means of the cognitive component of 
our psyches. Second, as individual living 
creatures acting within this environment 
we need to recognize the import of things 
for us, the way in which they answer to our 
needs. This we do by means of the affective 
component. Finally, we need to take ac- 
count of the particularity of the things. 
‘Everything is what it is, having a privacy 
and individuality utterly its own and life 
demands that this be recognized and 
acknowledged’ (p. 18). This is the task of 
the aesthetic component of the human 
psyche. So the evolutionary importance of 
the aesthetic life of man is established. “The 
primitive biological function of the 
aesthetic component is to keep the re- 
sponse sensitive to the actual thing or 
situation that we confront. . . . It interprets 
things in terms of their particularity’ (p. 32). 

Having explained the aesthetic in terms 
of man’s need to recognize the particu- 
larity of things, the book discusses a wide 
range of problems in aesthetics in the light 
of this view. Among the items discussed 
are the importance of disinterested involve- 
ment in aesthetics, the nature of artistic 
creation, the relation between art and life, 
the utility of art and the classification of 
the varieties of art. There are, indeed, 
precious few problems which are not some- 
where touched on. Given that this is the 
age of cost efficiency, those of us interested 
in aesthetic matters are likely to be asked 
increasingly to provide justifications for 
the devotion of national time, effort and 
money to the study and production of 
works of art. If this is so, then writings on 
the theme that Professor Jenkins is con- 
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cerned with are probably necessary. The 
book that Professor Jenkins has given us on 
these matters is well written, humane and 
thought-provoking. It is, however, a book 
about which there must be serious reserva- 
tions, first on account of the excessive 
generality with which many of the topics 
are treated, and second because the explicit 
theoretical underpinning, upon which the 
various discussions are based, is none too 
secure. I shall indicate briefly why I think 
this is so. 

As I have said, the theory upon which 
this book is based is made up of the related 
claims that the aesthetic is to be explained 
in terms of an  evolutionary-survival 
theory and that an aesthetic component is 
necessary in order to concentrate our 
attention on the particularity of things. I 
am not happy about either claim. 

First, the claim that is made on behalf of 
the evolutionary theory of aesthetics is 
none too clear. Is Jenkins claiming that 
man, as an organism, would not survive 
but for an aesthetic ability? If so, then the 
claim seems to be false, for there are many 
who either have no aesthetic potential or, 
to be more charitable, in whom the aes- 
thetic potential has been allowed to ‘fust 
unused’. Indeed on Professor Jenkins’s own 
account the claim is too strong, for in a 
later chapter he indicates that many people 
make only ‘pseudo-aesthetic’ responses to 
things but none the less manage to survive. 

There is of course another way of taking 
the claim that an exercised aesthetic capa- 
city is important to man’s survival. One 
might claim that although recognizable 
human organisms could survive without 
an aesthetic capacity, these would not be 
human in the full sense of the word since an 
exercised capacity for aesthetic response is 
an essential feature of a fully developed 
person. It will then, of course, be true that 
a fully developed person could not exist 
without an aesthetic capacity. It does not 
seem to me, however, that this claim need 
be tied to an evolutionary theory. For one 
thing the ability to detect the aesthetically 


valuable features of things might have been 
developed not as the result of the struggle 
for survival but as the result of a purely 
chance mutation. For another thing the 
claim is now only it is somehow important 
to us as human beings that we can function 
aesthetically. What is needed is an account 
of this importance and I do not see that 
such an account need be tied to the survival 
value of an aesthetic ability. 

What of the claim that the aesthetic is to 
be explained in terms of our need to realize 
the particularity of things? The trouble 
here is that Professor Jenkins hovers be- 
tween two different views of the import- 
ance of this need, one of which is not 
aesthetically relevant and one of which 
certainly is. At times he seems to be saying 
that the mere recogniticn of particular 
things as particular things is an aesthetic 
matter. Thus he says: ‘From the point of 
view of art, particularity is whatever can 
be demarcated in consciousness, and any- 
thing upon which the mind can fix its 
attention and fasten its interest is a parti- 
cular thing’ (p. 35). I find it difficult to see 
how awareness’ of this sort of particularity 
has anything specially to do with the 
aesthetic. The amoeba as it engulfs a food 
particle, the cat stalking its prey and the 
man who stubs his toe in the dark are all 
very aware of the particularity of things 
without thereby being aesthetically con- 
cerned with them. Of course an ability to 
discriminate the particular does have a 
pretty basic survival value, since anything 
that did not realize when it had bumped 
into something would nor survive long. It 
seems odd, however, to say that this sort 
of discrimination is all there is to aesthetics. 

There is sometimes, hawever, evidence 
that a different view of particularity is 
taken by Professor Jenkins. On this view it 
is not the ability to detect the mere parti- 
cularity of a thing that is aesthetically 
significant. Rather what is important is our 
ability to detect certain particular qualities of 
particular things, and the aesthetic is to be 
defined in terms of these qualities. He 
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writes: ‘Sometimes experience... becomes 
essentially aesthetic. .. . This may happen 
before either nature or art; it may be the 
song of a bird, the sweep of a hillside, the 
sea’s restless and relentless surge; or it may 
be a passage of poetry, the looming 
grandeur of a facade, the gaiety of music, 
the human tensions at play in a drama, the 
design of line and mass and colour in a 
painting’ (p. 34). 

I find this alternative far more attractive. 
If it is to be espoused, however, we now 
need a careful account of what the relevant 
qualities are in terms of which we are to 
delineate the aesthetic. We would also 
need a careful examination of the locutions 
we use to attribute these qualities in order, 
for example, to discuss the question of the 
objectivity of such attributions. And we 
would certainly need some account of why 
the detection of such qualities should be 
thought an important part of the human 
enterprise. Because the author has not 
clearly distinguished an interest in parti- 
cular things from an interest in the parti- 
cular qualities of particular things these 
important issues are not taken up and the 
book, for all its high purpose, is ultimately 
disappointing. 

Professor Jenkins’s book first appeared 
from a different publisher in 1958. Readers 
of the Journal might like to consult the 
review by Professor Margolis in the Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 17 (1958-9). 
There is a full study of Jenkins’s view of 
patticularity by Professor Hepburn, in 
‘Particularity and Some Related Concepts 
in Aesthetics’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, LIX (1958-9). 

COLIN LYAS 
University of Lancaster 


Teoría de la sensibilidad. By XAVIER RUBERT 
DE VENTÓS. Ediciénes Peninsular. 1969. 
pp. 584. 

Tms Masstve work by the Professor of 

Aesthetics in the University of Barcelona 

argues that in its most striking manifesta- 


tions contemporary art of the avant garde is 
the natural heir to the aesthetic aims of the 
Renaissance, that the traditional theoretical 
models of modern art are inadequate to the 
phenomena and that only a new theory can 
both take account of the facts and allow us 
to make reasonable predictions about the 
sort of art that the next decades may offer. 
In the course of the argument the author 
makes many acute observations on such 
diverse topics as vulgarity, style and. 
fashion, mass culture, the impact of science 
and technological capitalism on sensibility 
and the contemporary rejection of myth, 
observations founded on wide reading and 
praiseworthy consciousness of the need to 
relate aesthetics to investigations in the 
social sciences, cybernetics and linguistics. 
The book is not easy going, and since it is 
unlikely to be translated into English the 
prospective reader may appreciate a brief 
résumé of the work before deciding to 
hunt out his Spanish dictionary: and 
grammar. 

Book I. Successive epochs of Western 
art have, since the Renaissance, aimed at 
progressively more exhaustive description 
and exploration of the world. Styles have 
changed in response to an awareness of the 
loss of potency of particular modes of re- 
presentation and have culminated in the 
abstract art of our own day, which must be 
seen not as a rejection of reality by the 
artist but as the latest attempt to encom- 
pass its fugitive nature. 

Book II outlines and criticizes two fre- 
quently adopted ways of understanding 
contemporary art and its relation to 
reality. The first sees art as the expression. 
not of reality itself but of the imagination, 
whose laws somehow replicate those of the 
real world. In this scheme art is often mis- 
leadingly thought of as revealing the shape 
of reality either through imaginative ex- 
perience (Kafka), or through the experience 
of the'élite (Ortega) or through the artist’s 
experience of the profound (Heidegger, 
Social Realism, et al.(. The second, charac- 
teristic of Symbolist and Formalist aesthetic 
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theories, relates art and reality by making 
art its own subject, and maintaining the 
central relation by identifying the two 
terms. Both theories fail because in neither 
can reality assume its proper autonomy. 

In Book III Rubert presents his own 
theory of contemporary art, opposed to 
the two already rejected, an account that 
relates the two terms neither by making art 
an analogy of reality nor by assimilating 
zeality to art but rather by insisting on the 
continuity between aesthetic and everyday 
concerns. Aesthetic expression embodies 
the latent and usually unrealized possibili- 
ties of ordinary communication. What is 
for ordinary purposes a sufficient condition 
of communicative success, however, 
namely intelligibility, becomes in art a 
merely necessary condition for success, a 
condition to be supplemented by novelty 
and originality, both necessary if art is to 
achieve its potential. Thus it is not enough 
to think of art as a mere form (as Symbol 
merely), nor will it do to treat it as purely 
referential (as a form of experience), but 
rather art must be thought of as illuminat- 
ing what is signified through a novel mode 
of signification. Only such a theory, it is 
claimed, can explain both the profoundly 
personal grain of art and its real social 
efficacy. 

In the light of the foregoing Book IV 
attempts a prognosis for the future. If art 
cannot successfully relate itself to reality by 
making its own reality or by reflecting 
some deeper reality, and if it cannot ad- 
vance by retracing its path and comment- 
ing on a reality distinct from it, where else 
can it turn except to the world itself? The 
task of future art cannot be to elevate the 
everyday object to the category of art 
(Duchamp) but rather to turn itself into 
another everyday object. Whereas until 
now art commented on the world as from 
a pedestal, today it can only survive by 
entering the world and by contributing to 
its formation: thus to remake our cities 
and environment, to humanize our work 
and to personalize a world that threatens to 


destroy the humanity of men in the name 
of technical efficiency and material wealth. 

The reader must decide for himself 
whether the content of Rubert’s book 
looks as if it fulfills its very great promises, 
and I would in comment offer only these 
few remarks. 

(a) The whole of the major thesis rests 
on the author’s claim in Book I concerning 
the important relationship between art and 
reality. As it is developed, in highly over- 
generalized form, it appears that the thesis 
that starts out as empirical becomes for the 
critical purposes of the book a logical one: 
that only such a relation can explain the 
present condition of art and that only on 
such a basis can one make any projections 
about art into the future. Yet if this is a 
logical thesis, what is the service of the 
historical remarks of Book I, and what is it 
that gives the logical thesis its support? The 
position that is presented appears backed 
by much sociological ado where what is 
needed is conceptual investigation; and 
that is sadly quite lacking. If we are to 
accept the thesis as an empirical one, one 
would expect the standard of the detailed 
art historical argument to be higher than 
it is. 

(b) The positive thesis, in so far as it can 
be successfully located, of Book III, where 
it is distinguished from the rejected theses 
of Book II, rests for the most part on ana- 
logies between art and language and appeal 
to linguistic theory. Yet Rubert, for all his 
learned references, displays no sign of 
understanding the results of philosophical 
and empirical investigations of language. 
These lacunae leave the argumentation of 
this crucial Book in a highly impressioni- 
stic state and at the end one is left wonder- 
ing whether anything can be made out of 
it at all. To mention one specific failing, 
the terms ‘symbol’ and ‘code’ are thrown 
around indiscriminately, and to impose 
order among them would require another 
book at least. 

_ (c) If it is to be the future task of art to 
form our world rather than to report on it, 
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why does the author not think that art has 
done this all along? Life has copied art at 
least as much as art life, and, as a reader of 
Oscar Wilde, Rubert can hardly fail to be 
aware of this. Yet if he is, how can he sug- 
gest as an alternative to the present self- 
reflective ‘retreat to the wilderness’ that 
art should properly enter into the world? 
Why on earth should this be something 
new? Yet if this is seen as something art 
has done in the past, how does what is 
proposed offer any concrete suggestions 
about what the future might bring? 

(d) Finally while the book contains many 
interesting aperçus it has clearly been 
written at great speed and suffers accord- 
ingly from poor organization and frequent 
lacks of intelligibility. The proof-reading 
is abysmal and there is no index—surely a 
capital sin in a work which its author 
thinks of partly as a reference book. That so 
little care has been taken with a work that 
makes such heavy demands of its readers 
can only be regretted. To conclude, it is 
only fair to add that the book is prefaced 
by a generous encomium by that distin- 
guished Spanish philosopher J. L. Aran- 
guren, and that the Catalan version of the 
work was awarded the ‘Lletra d'or, 1968, 
for the most important book published in 
Catalan that year. 

A. B. SAVILE 
Bedford College 
London University 


Antonio Banfi e il pensiero contemporaneo. By 
F. BATTAGLIA and others. (Atti del con- 
vegno di studi banfiani.) La Nuova 
Italia. Florence. pp. 518. L. 4,000.22 

Le istituzioni della poesia. By LUCIANO 
ANCESCHI. Bompiani. Milan. pp. 274. 
L. 2,000.2 

Poetica e retorica. By RENATO BARILLI. 
Mursia, Milan. pp. 327. L. 3,400.3 

Kant: Prima Introduzione alla Critica del 
Giudizio. Introd. By LUCIANO ANCESCHI, 
trans. PAOLO MANGANARO. Laterza. Bari. 

- pp. 139. L. 600.4 


Linguistica e stilistica di Aristotele. By G. 
MORPURGO-TAGLIABUE. Edizioni dell’ 
Ateneo. Rome. pp. 398. L. 5,000.5 

L’Estetica musicale dal settecento a oggi. By 
ENRICO FUBINI. Einaudi. Turin. pp. 237. 
L. 1,000.6 - 

Ir 1s arguable that Antonio Banfi (1886- 
1957) was the only other Italian philosopher 
of this century to possess the kind of 
Olympian stature that we associate with 
Croce. This may be due as much to the 
enthusiasm of his followers as to the 
achievements of Banfi himself, but it is 
certain that a Congress of Crocean studies 
would not nowadays attract the wide and 
fertile range of philosophical talent re- 
presented in this book. There are several 
articles on Banfi’s aesthetics, of which 
Rosario Assunto’s is the best as an histori- 
cal introduction. The most fruitful philo- 
sophical ideas are capable of several inter- 
pretations and there are, appropriately, 
two schools of Banfian inspiration in 
aesthetics represented here. Dino Formag- 
gio argues that Banfi is to be understood as 
making a radical distinction between the 
‘theoretical’ plane of aesthetics proper and 
the ‘pragmatic’ plane of poetics and criti- 
cism. Renato Barilli, on the other hand, 
takes the line of Luciano Anceschi—that 
theoretical reflection on art is just as ‘prag- 
matic’ as poetics and criticism; that aesthetic 
concepts are devised in order to rationalize 
particular forms of aesthetic praxis, and 
have no greater universality than that de- 
manded by a specific culture. Aesthetics is 
rendered philosophical only by an aware- 
ness of the limited applicability of aesthetic 
concepts. 

This is rather too bald a statement of 
Anceschi’s position. Anceschi is always 
careful to stress that the aesthetic rationali- 
zations of one culture, if true for that cul- 
ture, cannot be wholly invalidated by the 
aesthetic praxis of another; instead, they 
are modified and extended. Philosophical 
aesthetics is subject to perpetual change, 
and the greatest sin is dogma rather than 
error. The flexibility of approach that this 
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entails is eminently suited to a study? of 
poetic ‘institutions’ (i.e. movements, 
trends, schools, vogues), whose structure 
is extremely complex and diverse. An ‘in~ 
stitution’, in Anceschi’s view, is funda- 
mentally a body of norms governing the 
correctness and social relevance of a 
human activity disposed to particular ends. 
Poetic institutions reveal themselves in a 
number of ways: in different kinds of 
poetics, in vacillations of taste, in literary 
traditions, in techniques of poetic com- 
munication, in literary history, in the his- 
tory of ideas and culture, and even in 
aesthetic theory itself. His suggestion is 
that all the different ways of reflecting on 
literature—criticism, history, linguistics, 
poetics, and so on—will find common 
ground in the notion of institutions. For a 
complete study of literature, this would be 
the key concept, an Ariadne’s thread to 
guide us through the living and ever 
changing reality of poetry itself. 

Anceschi’s interests have always been 
primarily methodological. Renato Barilli, 
his student and colleague, leans towards 
historical and critical inquiries into aesthetic 
ideas and culture. Poetica e retorica? is con- 
cerned with the problem implicit in 
Eliot’s ‘dissociation of sensibility’, the 
problem which George Steiner charac- 
terizes as a growing familiarity between 
language and silence. Steiner’s position is, 
briefly, that the increasing use made of 
mathematics and music by the articulative 
energies of the contemporary conscious- 
ness has thrust language into a state of 
crises. Barilli considers the whole problem 
from the point of view of the relation be- 
tween rhetoric and poetics. In the golden 
age of Cicero, and again in the early 
Renaissance, rhetoric formed a kind of 
bridge between the ‘two cultures’. In 
thetoric, the intellectual and the emotional 
found a common purpose and mode of 
expression. But out of the very ferment of 
the classical revival the seeds of dissent 
arose. Poetry and science began to move 
apart, science discarding rhetoric for 


mathematics, poetry discarding it for non- 
normative modes of expression related to 
its drastically narrowing capacity to en- 
compass life and experience. Rearguard 
actions fought by Vico and Leopardi 
proved unsuccessful. Barilli ends with a 
brief look at contemporary efforts to devise 
anew rhetoric, sounding a rather more opti- 
mistic note than is warranted by his data. 

The English-speaking world is on the 
whole fairly backward in philosophical 
scholarship—that is, in the purist sense of 
producing critical editions of texts, and the 
detailed analysis of texts and sources. The 
appearance of a critical Italian edition of 
Kant’s First Introduction to the Critique of 
Judgment’ reminds us that there is no 
standard English-language edition of 
Kant’s complete works. Paolo Manganaro 
seems to have done a competent job of 
translation and annotation, although, 
while he claims to have consulted ‘the two’ 
previous translations—one in Italian, one 
in French—he makes no mention of the 
two English translations. Humayan 
Kabir’s translation (pub. 1935; it was 
severely critized for its inaccuracy by 
H. W. Cassirer) is mentioned once in a 
footnote to the Introduction, but James 
Haden’s American translation (1965) is not 
referred to at all. Anceschi’s Introduction 
is a lucid and helpful account of the theo- 
retical basis of the Kantian aesthetic. 

Guido Morpurgo-Tagliabue’s scholar- 
ship has a certain voracious quality which 
can on occasion lead him astray: one thinks 
of the disastrous L'Esthétique Contemporaine. 
In Linguistica e stilistica di Aristotele 5 how- 
ever, he vindicates himself completely. In 
this original and valuable work he has 
made a substantial constribution to the 
history of linguistics and stylistics. He has 
also succeeded, for this reviewer at any 
rate, in casting new light on the Poetics. It 
will no longer be possible to claim, with 
Gerald Else, that Chapters 20-22 have 
‘very little—astonishingly _little—con- 
nexion with any other part of Aristotle’s 
theory of poetry’. 
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Enrico Fubini’s history of the aesthetics 
of music,® published in 1964, has been 
reprinted. i 

HUGH BREDIN 
The Queen's University of Belfast 


Literature and Knowledge. By DOROTHY 
waisH. Wesleyan University Press. 
1969. pp. 140. $6.00. 

Tus Essay is addressed to the question: 

What kind of knowledge, if any, does 

literary art afford? Its author feels that 

‘what many contemporary philosophers 

consider to be permissible meanings of the 

expression “to know” are too narrow.’ 

Hence her purpose is to examine the kind 

of cognitive experience that literature 

provides. 

The problem is set up by Plato and his 
fear of poetry as separate from, and inimi- 
cal to, truth. (Yet he made use of allegory 
and myth in his version of the truth.) Miss 
Walsh distinguishes between literary, non- 
literary and sub-literary art. The sub- 
literary is merely bad, a probably inevitable 
value-judgement, while the non-literary 
linguistic structure is characterized by 
different aims. Artistic linguistic composi- 
tions move towards closure, non-artistic 
towards a conclusion. The artistic ideal is 
symbolized by a circle rather than a line, 
‘for the purpose is not to reach a conclu- 
sion, but to achieve a total presentation’. 
Two different species of knowledge are to 
be sought in these two kinds of work. 

Moreover, the ‘vehicle’ view of litera- 
ture ‘requires us to distinguish a cognitive 
claim from a linguistically alluring gar- 
ment in which it is . . . clothed’, But what 
is sought in literature is ‘triumphant in- 
telligibility’ (or ‘shock of recognition’, or 
‘llumination’). This leads up to the idea of 
experience as knowledge. Experience is 
distinguished from ‘an experience’ or 
Langer’s ‘virtual experience’, which in- 
volves ‘awareness of awareness’. So know- 
ing beyond saying is an acceptable mode 


of knowledge, and the literary artist seeks 
to know in the sense of to realize. 

So far the argument has been conducted 
lucidly and sensibly, though it is some- 
what short of illustration. But Miss 
Walsh’s climactic chapter, “Truth as 
authenticity’, traverses deep waters as 
though they were puddles to be splashed 
through. The truth of literature is held to 
be that of authenticity, not of correctness. 
This, however, is made to rest on the 
successful prosecution and condemnation 
of ‘inauthenticity’, But the criminals 
paraded before us are not so easily identi- 
fied. ‘Pretentiousness’, yes: but ‘banality’? 
‘The impression of inauthenticity is pro- 
duced by the sense of borrowed language.’ 
Wellington, having visited a dying subor- 
dinate, noted: ‘Craufurd talked to me as 
they do in a novel.’ It would take consider- 
able hardihood to accuse the unfortunate 
Craufurd of inauthentic emotions. “The 
banal and the trite in literary experience 
can be simply failure of talent but this 
makes no difference, it is still inauthentic.’ 
Is the banal incompatible with the authen- 
tic, and can it usefully be mentioned along- 
side talent for expression? The inauthentic 
is also equated with mauvaise foi, and Miss 
Walsh answers her own question “Does 
self-deception deceive?’ with a bland ‘cer- 
tainly’. The notion that only those who 
have won a certain kind of ‘spiritual free- 
dom’ are entitled to the enjoyment of 
authentic emotions is one that I must re- 
gretfully query; I suspect that all around 
me people are experiencing inauthentic 
emotions, and cannot tell them from the 
real thing. One would like to be of the 
elect, but one can’t be sure. 

It may be that the sense of authenticity, 
as experienced by a sufficient number of 
responders to the literary work, is an ade- 
quate proof of merit. In that case Miss 
Walsh’s argument can usefully rest there. 
Her formal conclusion, acceptable enough, 
is that literary art provides a kind of know- 
ledge familiar to us on the basis of life 
experience. But if this authenticity is to be 
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isolated via a contemplation of its opposite, 
then there is much more work to be done. 
I agree with the strategy of this book, but 
the blatant beast Inauthenticity, flushed out 
of its covert in the key chapter, is still 
loose. 
RALPH BERRY 

Brighton College of Art 


The Ragas of Northern Indian Music. By 

ALAIN DANIfLou. Barrie & Rockliff. 

1968. pp. 403. 70s. 

Aram Danrftou, Director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Comparative Music 
Studies in Berlin and adviser for Oriental 
Music to the International Music Council 
of UNESCO, has established himself over 
many years as an authority on Indian music 
and musicology. The present book is a re- 
vision and abbreviation of his two-volume 
Northern Indian Music (1949-53). The book 
is in two parts. The first, running to some 
100 pages, offers a technical account of the 
structure of Northern Indian music; the 
second and larger part contains annotated 
transcriptions of some 50 typical ragas 
arranged according to mood and season 
(‘arly Morning ragas’, “Late Morning 
rigas’, ‘Ragas of the Deep of Night’, etc.). 


It is difficult to envisage the audience for 


which this book is intended, combining as 
it does highly specialized material with 
occasional statements of wider interest. 
The chapters on Rhythm and on Melodic 
Development, for example, are wholly 
restricted to naming and classification that 
could be expected to appeal only to the 
specialist student of Indian music and 
musicology. In this review I shall discuss a 
. view of the expressive character and possi- 
bilities of Indian music which emerges 
from statements made chiefly in the 
chapters “Bases of Melodic Structures’ and 
‘The Ragas’. 

The 22 (or 66) audible divisions of the 
octave, we are told, form so many inter- 
vals (called Shruti-s) with the tonic, which 
is either sounded continuously as a drone 


or caused to be imaginatively audible. By 
selection among the audibly distinct notes 
within the octave are formed the scales. 
For example, the nine-note scale of Nor- 
thern Indian music—which is said’ to 
correspond approximately to the major 
mode of Western music—consists of C, 
D, E, F, G, A, B, C together with a 
slightly sharpened E flat and B flat. It is 
asserted that the interval made by each 
note with the tonic corresponds with a dis- 
tinct emotion determined by physiological 
laws of a universal character and that this 
fact is the basis of expressiveness in Indian 
music. ‘Each of these series [i.e. the scales] 
is based upon a particular type of ratio, 
and the notes of each series are seen to cor- 
respond to a definite type of emotion. Here 
there is a direct connexion between the 
intervals, determined by physical laws, and 
the emotions they arouse or express. This 
fact is the very foundation of music. Once 
we know the type of ratio that corre- 
sponds to a kind of emotion, we can tell at 
once what emotion a given interval must 
express by merely looking at the ratio to 
which it corresponds: we do not need to 
hear it.’ From the notes of a scale are con- 
structed ragas (called modes) which are 
thematic groups of notes so selected that 
the emotional character of the individual 
intervals formed by each note with the 
tonic ‘combine to express one coherent 
mood’. “The expression of a mode is the 
sum of the expressions of its different notes, 
defined by their relationship to the tonic.’ 
There are said to be 484° modes in each 
scale, or 34,848 modes in the seventy-two 
scales. Indian music as pezformed consists 
of improvisation on a given raga. 

There are interesting parallels between 
the Indian theory of musical expression 
and those made in Greek musical theory. 
Both Indian and Greek music was mainly 
improvisation within a mode and in both 
the expressive character or mood of the 
music was thought to depend on the mode 
in which it was played rather than the 
musical composition itself. But Indian 
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theory, as expounded by M. Daniélou, 
goes further than the Greek in claiming 
that the emotional character of the mode 
(raga) is composite from the specific emo- 
tional characters of the notes from which 
it is formed, determined by the interval 
(shruti) made by each note with a tonic. It 
is a priori a little difficult to understand 
how nine specific emotions belonging to 
the nine intervals made by the notes of the 
scale with the tonic could by selection and 
arrangement be capable of manipulation 
in order to construct the 484 diverse emo- 
tional moods of the ragas possible within 
each scale. And the mystery is magnified 
when we are told that the specific emo- 
tional character of each shruti remains 
audibly apparent even when it occurs dur- 
ing actual performance of music within a 
raga. Yet there can be no doubt that over 
a very long Indian tradition emotional 
character has been attributed to the interval 
and emotional character in a more subtle 
sense to the mode. Indeed, as M. Daniélou 
mentions; “The raga determines a state of 
feeling which can also be expressed in 
poems or in pictures.’ He himself quotes 
poems which are traditionally associated 
with the moods of the ragas which he 
transcribes in the second Part of the book 
and the association of pictures with musical 
ragas is well known in Indian tradition. 
M. Daniélou makes two claims which 
would be of extraordinary interest if they 
could be substantiated. He claims that the 
emotional expression intrinsic to a shruti 
depends upon physical and physiological 
laws and that it has been verified experi- 


mentally. “The expressions given in our ` 


notation for each note of each raga have 
been compiled experimentally and verified 
over and over again, players and listeners 
always agreeing on the meaning of the 
notes.” (Curiously he admits three lines 
lower down, p. 43: “There are also other 
schools which hold different views on the 
expressive interpretation of the ragas,’) For 
those interested in general musical aes- 
thetics it would have been of extraordinary 


interest if M. Daniélou had offered some 
indication of the nature of the law he 
asserts to hold between interval-ratio and 
emotional expressiveness and much fuller . 
detail of the experimental verification 
which he claims for the emotional charac- 
ter of the shruti and the state of feeling 
expressed by the raga. The recent recru- 
descence of interest in Indian music would 
render doubly welcome a more readable 
survey of traditional Indian theory in 
regard to the expressive character of this 
music. 
H. OSBORNE 


Mastercraftsmen of Ancient Peru. By ALAN 
R. SAWYER. D. Van Nostrand Co. 1969. 
pp. 109. Illustrated. £5 17s. 

NEITHER IN practice nor in theory has it 

ever been easy to determine the exact re- 

lations which exist between fine craftsman- 
ship and fine art. Virtuoso craftsmanship 

without taste is always repellant; yet good . 

craftsmanship contributes as an element in 

the aesthetic impact of much splendid art. 

In the ceramics and textiles and metal ob- 

jects which have survived from the Pre- 

Columbian cultures of Peru and Bolivia 

we see as perhaps nowhere else in the 

world craftsmanship elevated to the rank 
of art and we are rarely indeed conscious 
of any conflict between the two. This is the 
more interesting in that the aesthetic tradi- 
tions of the Andes developed from the 
rudest beginnings free from any cross- 
cultural influences from the Old World. 
Alan Reed Sawyer, a Peruvianist of note 
and Director of the Textile Museum in 

Washington, was chiefly instrumental in 

organizing a loan exhibition of Pre- 

Columbian objects at the Solomon R. 

Guggenheim Museum, described as the 

most comprehensive and rewarding ever 

staged. It comprised some 700 articles 

covering a period from 1500 B.C. to A.D. 

1500 and chosen with expertise and care to 

constitute a ‘revealing testimony to the 

extraordinary sophistication and sensitivity 
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of the artists of Peru’s early civilizations’. 
The book of the Exhibition, prepared by 
Dr. Sawyer, is a model of what a book of 
this sort should be, and it will claim a 
treasured place on the shelves of con- 
noisseurs of Andean art even though they 
have not had an opportunity to visit the 
exhibition. The catalogue of exhibits is 
prefaced by a short Introduction contain- 
ing a summary of the stages by which the 
high artistic value of these relics of an un- 
recorded past has gradually come to recog- 
nition. There is a description of influence of 
Peru’s peculiar geographical conditions 
upon the cultures and at the end of the 
book a useful table of cultures and a page 
of small photographs illustrating the main 
styles of ceramics recovered from each 
cultural period. The exhibits are cata- 
logued chronologically and a brief intro- 
duction sets each ‘horizon style’ in context. 
H. OSBORNE 


Russian Futurism: a history. By vLADIMIR 
MARKOV. Macgibbon and Kee. 1969. 
pp. xi + 467. £8 8s. od. 

THE AVANT-GARDE bohemias in Russia 

from roughly 1910 to their Stalin-doom 

in 1930 were creating an aesthetic revolu- 
tion, parallel to the political one, the 
seminal effects of which the world has been 
slower to absorb. It is a historical irony 
that the régime resulting from the Russian 
Revolution has become hostile to the cul- 
tural innovations which preceded and ac- 
companied that same Revolution. Accord- 
ingly the first well-documented and full 
account of Russian Futurism at last appears, 
not in Russia and not in Russian but in 

English and from the base of an American 

university, after nearly half a century. 

Russian Formalism was studied slightly 

earlier by Victor Erlich (1955), and this 

perhaps was just, for it may be that 
curiosity today is firstly towards Formal- 
ism with its still influential critical theories, 
and secondly towards Futurism, and then 


to some extent for its part in stimulating 
Formalism. 

If Russian Futurism took some ideas 
from the Italian Futurists—Marinetti slo- 
gans can be traced in Mayakovsky’s work 
—yet it was essentially indigenous. Its 
literature had several strands: rejection of 
the past, city motifs and, above all, a free- 
ing of the word: the word was to be 
‘transrational’ and ‘self-valuable’ (Klebni- 
kov). These strands may be seen in the 
titles of two out of many manifestoes: A 
slap in the face of public taste (1912) and 
The word as such (1913). The cult of the city 
and the machine was used to justify a revo- 
lution in poetic vocabulary. Mayakovsky 
said: “An idea does not give birth to words, 
but the word to the idea.’ Chekhov's 
works were seen as ‘solutions to verbal 
problems’. Quite early Victor Shklovsky, 
later a Formalist leader, supported Futur- 
ism in a lecture in which ‘Futurism was 
presented as doing the necessary work 
based on the general Jaws of the evolution 
of language’ (1913). 

Of course there was the strident and 
public-shocking aspect. Poets walked in 
the street with’ things painted on their 
faces, in trouser-legs of different colour and 
length, and recited from platforms with a 
grand piano upside down over their heads. 
Shouting was cultivated. ‘One had to talk 
loudly indeed (Erlich wrote) to make one- 
self heard in the marketplace of contending 
ideas during the turbulent and eventful 
years of War and Revolution.’ 

The Italian Futurist Marinetti visited 
Russia in 1914, but considerable differences 
between himself and the Russians ap- 
peared. According to Livshits, the Italians 
had a programme but tae Russians had 
concrete achievements.’ After Marinetti’s 
visit the Russian movement began to dis- 
integrate, with differences among the 
members, Greater differences appeared 
after 1917. One section condemned Maya- 
kovsky and his friends for placing their 
talent at the disposal of the new master, 
Communism: the true task was rebellion 
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against all masters. Mayakovsky himself 
admitted that Futurism as a movement 
was dead, but asserted that its death was its 
victory because it had now ‘spread like a 
flood in all of you’. 

A key moment in the gradual transfer of 
impulse from Futurism to Formalism was 
when Mayakovsky joined a ménage à trois 
with Osip Brik and his wife Lilya in 
Petersburg in 1915. She (Lilya) held a salon 
which brought together Vladimir Klebni- 
kov and Shklovsky among the regular 
guests. Shklovsky and Brik were soon to 
become founder members of the Peters- 
burg Opojaz (Society for the Study of 
Poetic Language). These ‘evenings at the 
Briks’ were exciting, ‘combining the 
earnestness of the linguist’s laboratory with 
the buoyant flippancy of a literary café’, In 
this atmosphere of ‘gay science’, Erlich 
says, the initial premises of Formalism 
were being hammered out. 

For those in the West who want to know 
more about those two effervescent Russian 
decades 1910-30 Professor Markov’s book 
opens for us a world of groups and per- 
sonalities, including Pasternak, who come 
under the general heading of Futurist. He 
picks out Vladimir Klebnikov as the out- 
standing figure—‘the most original poet 
Russia ever produced’. For the benefit of 
his poetry Klebnikov made amazing specu- 
lations as well as intense studies of speech. 
For him the key Futurist word zaum 
(transrational language) was not sound 
devoid of meaning, but the basic meaning 
expressed in the purest and most direct 
way. ‘He easily dwarfs all his colleagues’, 
Professor Markov says, adding: ‘Even 
Mayakovsky looks conventional, narrow 
and monotonous next to him. Still, 
Klebnikov’s genuineness and inherent im- 
portance are elements for the future to 
reveal completely, and in this sense he re- 
mains a true futurist.’ Klebnikov was only 
47 when he died of malnutrition on the 
edge of a country road in 1922. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN 


The Rose-Garden Game. The Symbolic 
Background to the European Prayer- 
Beads. By HITHNE WILKINS. Golancz. 
1969. pp. 227 with 7 figures in the text, 
27 monochrone plates and 16 colour 
plates. 63s. 

Errane Wurms is above all a poet and a 

master of language. This mastery she has 

often put into the service of translation or 
rather of the transposition of one language 

idiom into another which involves a 

penetration into the mental processes of a 

nation whose language has been created to 

enable itself to give expression to its own 
way of thinking and feeling. To Eithne 

Wilkins translation is still an art not a 

profession. In collaboration with her hus- 

band, Ernst Kaiser—an unbeatable team— 
she has translated Robert Musil’s gigantic 
novel Man without Qualities and other 
works from German, French and Italian. 

Eithne Wilkins is also an essayist and 

Reader in Modern German Literature at 

the University of Reading. The Rose- 

Garden Game is her first original book and 

from the introduction onwards it reveals 

as if touched by a magic wand all her re- 
sources as a poet, as a thinker, as a research 
student in symbolism and its embodiment 
in works of art, as well as her deeply reli- 
gious nature with that tinge of agnosti- 
cism and scepticism, even humour and 
irony, which make this book such sophi- 
sticated, uplifting and at the same time 
informative reading. Her religious feeling 
can be defined as a sense of the mystery and 
mysticism, of the miracle and the whole- 
ness of Being. Her ‘appetite for the sym- 
bolic, as that of all more profoundly 
thinking people in our technological age, 
is never satiated’. The present book may 
also be taken as an example of that sidé of 
the human mind which Huizinga in his 

Homo Ludens called the sense of play, and 

it is intriguing to follow the author as she 

starts with ‘all the pretty marbles’ which 
she has collected throughout the years and 


enters into an enchanted wonder about the ~ 
meaning beyond their attractiveness, end- $ 
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` ing ina serious scientific study of the rosary, 
its religious significance, the rose-garden 
symbolism and even the psychological 
effect of the ‘tranquilizer’ to put it in her 
own words—the thing the restless fingers 
will play with—to proceed from there to 
the search for one-ness, unity, that is 
primal meditation and contemplation. 
There are many forms and applications of, 
and many reactions to, this ‘tranquilizer’ 
and Eithne Wilkins seems to have touched 
upon them all, opening up new vistas, 
suggesting new approaches, new under- 
takings of the spirit. One, however, will 
always remain the most significant: the 
perennial search of man after a meaning 
which is deeper than that perpetuated by 
the senses only or by human urges and their 
ambiguities, All this we can follow as if 
drawn along a red thread throughout the 
pages of this remarkable book. Remark- 
able, for it is poetic and scholarly, a well 
documented and thorough history of this 
one aspect of religious life and art called 
the rosarium, the rose-garden (Mary being 
the Queen of the roses), and also a mere 
string of beads. Moreover this treatise not 
` only deals with the European-Christian 
aspect, but ventures into the other great 
religions of the world which all have in 
various forms used and applied the practice 
and the symbolism of the rosary. One is 
inclined to think, however, that as with 
most religious symbolism even the roots of 
the rosary cult are not to be sought for in 
Europe and in Christianity but beyond 
them in that far region, from a geographi- 
cal and temporal point of view, which is 
the womb of them all—the Near and Far 
East. 

In Harold Bayley’s book The Lost Lan- 
guage of Symbolism (1912) we encounter a 
specialized study of the ancient water- 
marks used in paper making, their sym- 
bolic and esoteric meaning. Similarly this 
book is a study of such a specialized sphere, 
not the first of its kind but certainly the 
- first with an individual touch and an all- 
embracing application. Eithne Wilkins has 


treated the artistic side of the rose-garden 
myth as meticulously as its symbolic- 
religious side. Its most famous masters such 
as Jan van Eyck, Stephan Lochner, Roger 
van der Weyden, Diirer, Antonello da 
Messina, Sassoferrato, van Dyck, Murillo 
and others are all mentioned, as are the 
rosary altarpieces (sculpture), the illus- 
trated rosary books (woodcuts, etchings, 
etc.) and the detailed descriptions of 
various forms and materials used for 
rosaries, as well as some famous ones 
(Tibetan Buddhist, Japanese, Greek- 
Orthodox Kombologions, medieval, 
Baroque, modern). 

The book well illustrates the various 
aspects, both European and non-European, 
of her investigation. The colour plates are 
not as perfect as they could be, neverthe- 
less they give a fair idea of the works in 
question. 

A study of the rosary has at least as much 
raison d’étre as any other aesthetic study on, 
say, the nude in art or landscape into art, 
sex, jewellery in art, etc. But the author 
must be congratulated on not having made 
it a specialized study only but on having 
used it and its presentation in the arts as a 
stepping-stone to give us insight into an 
intrinsic, highly personal way of thinking. 
Apart from this it also proves that the work 
of art has always been the bearer of ideas 
and emotions shaped in the speech of its 
times, and the more deeply art has been 
impregnated with these ideas the more 
original and genuine has been the form in 
which it has been clothed. An art which 
expresses nothing—as a great deal of our 
contemporary production does—will be 
doomed by time to wither away like 
weeds in the fields. It cannot create any 
deep responses in the human heart; it re- 
mains mute and empty. Modern art is now 
without spiritual guidance. But art with 
its roots in the past proves to have a mes- 
sage and validity even for the present. 
Something of the mind of Hermann 
Hesse’s mystical novel Das Glasperlenspiel 
—The Glass-Marble Game—seems to have 
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penetrated into this book of Eithne 
Wilkins’s and it has thereby acquired a 
quality similar to W. Fraenger’s Hierony- 
mus Bosch study The Garden of Delight 
with its tidings of inner peace and human 
fulfilment. 

J. P. HODIN 


The Oxford Illustrated Old Testament with 
drawings by contemporary artists. Volume 1, 
The Pentateuch. Volume 2, The Historical 
Books. Volume 3, The Poetical Books. 
Oxford University Press. 1969. £3.3s 
per volume. 

Any new edition of the Old Testament is 

of course to be welcomed, as is the repub- 

lication of any universal classic. The Ox- 
ford University Press’s production is com- 
mendable, therefore, at the outset: but 

unfortunately their attempt to create a 

modern version of the Illustrated Bibles of 

„the past ultimately does not succeed. 
Initially The Oxford Illustrated Old 

Testament raises the question whether there 

is still any virtue in illustrating the Bible. 

Our visual memories are overcrowded 

with innumerable images, both those of 

childhood when we first heard the rich, 
eventful stories, and later on those of cen- 
turies of works of art which impress 
indelibly upon us their compositions 
(whether to our advantage or not); so that 
new portrayals of these stories tend to 
compete with rather than add to our 
appreciation of them. And secondly, the 
purpose of so much Bible illustration 
through the ages, to recreate the text in 
clear, easily memorable and understand- 
able pictorial images for the edification of 


the illiterate, is now all but redundant. 
Both these problems were evidently in the 
forefront of the minds of the illustrators of 
this edition. Very few of them, under- 
standably, chose to follow the lead of 
medieval illuminators who exploited so 
brilliantly simple pictorial compositions 
and direct, forceful narrative. And yet, 
paradoxically, the more successful of the 
illustrators are those of a comparatively 
simple narrative type, for they avoid the 
awkward self-consciousness of those artists 
who try to interpret or subjectively to ela- 
borate, rather than simply to illustrate, 
their allotted section of text: the same self- 
consciousness which pervades the un- 
necessary, often aggravating, explanatory 
paragraphs by each artist on his approach 
to his task. 

But even if some of the illustrations are 
pleasing whereas others lack taste and 
quality, the whole project fails finally 
through its lack of homogeneity. Not only 
are there too many illustrators at work on 
each volume (a single book of the Old 
Testament often being split between two 
or more artists); but there is an overall lack 
of editorial guiding policy regarding the 
illustrations, which gives rise to an un- 
settling fragmentation both of style and, 
more important, of purpose and direction. 
By restricting the work of illustration to a 
few of the best artists employed here the 
edition might have given as much pleasure 
to look at as to read; but in the final analysis 
the editors have failed in their challenging 
task by attempting too much. 

F. AMES-LEWIS 
Birkbeck College 
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BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 
6TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The next annual conference will be held from 18th to 20th September 1970, at Hanover , 
Lodge, Outer Circle, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.8. 


The general theme of the conference will be Art and the Artist. Members of the Society , 
are invited to offer papers, discussing general or specific topics relevant to the theme from t 
a philosophical, art critical, psychological, sociological, historical, or art educational 
point of view. Papers should normally take about 20 minutes to read and should in no 
case exceed 30 minutes. Abstracts of papers (300-400 words) or full papers where. 
available should be sent as soon as possible, and by xśt March 1970 at the latest to: 


Dr. Eva Scuarer, Department of Logic, The University, Glasgow, W.2. 


Meanwhile, please complete and return the tear-off portion of this circular. This will i 
help us to plan the programme, and to let you have more details in further circulars 
as soon as possible. 


As in previous years, residential rooms, lecture rooms, common rooms and full board 
facilities will be available at the Lodge. The price for resident members will be approxi- 
mately £7 plus registration fee of 2s 6d. Non-resident member will pay the registration ¢ 
fee only, and may book for any meals they require. Details of enrolment and fees will be ' 
circulated later. 


(Non-members who wish to become members of the Society of Aesthectis can obtain 
application forms from the Hon. Secretary, The British Society of Aesthetics, c/o 
Department of Philosophy, Birkbeck College, Malet Street, London, W.C.1.) 

The University of Illinois at Chicago Circle is interested in purchasing libraries of 


books in philosophy. Contact Professor Donald A. Wells, Box 4348, Philosophy Depart- 
ment, Chicago, Illinois 60680. Tel. 312-663-3022. a 
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FREUD AND THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF ART 


Richard Wollheim 


FREUD opsns his ingenious and revealing essay on the Moses of Michel- 
angelo with a disclaimer. He had, he said, no more than a layman’s 
knowledge of art: neither in his attitude to art nor in the way in which 
he experienced its attractions, was he one of the cognoscenti. He goes on: 


Nevertheless, works of art do exercise a powerful effect on me, especially those of 
literature and sculpture, less often of painting. This has occasioned me, when I have 
been contemplating such things, to spend a long time before them trying to appre- 
hend them in my own way, i.e. to explain to myself what their effect is due to. 
Whenever I cannot do this, as for instance with music, I am almost incapable of 
obtaining any pleasure. Some rationalistic, or perhaps analytic turn of mind in me 

= rebels against being moved by a thing without knowing why I am thus affected and. 
what it is that affects me. 


And then as if for a moment conscious that he might appear to be im- 
posing his own personal peculiarities, a quirk of his own temperament, 
upon a subject with its own code, with its own imperatives, he hastens 
to concede what he calls ‘the apparently paradoxical fact’ that ‘precisely 
some of the grandest and most overwhelming creations of art are still 
unsolved riddles to our understanding’..Before these works we feel 
admiration, awe—and bewilderment. ‘Possibly’, Freud goes on with 
(I am sure) a measure of disingenuity: 
some writer on aesthetics has discovered that this state of intellectual bewilderment 
is a necessary condition when a work of art is to achieve its greatest effects. It would 
be only with the greatest reluctance that I would bring myself to believe in any such 
necessity. 


Anyone acquainted with Freud’s style will at once recognize some- 
thing typical in this whole passage, in the frank and easy way with which 


* Paper read to The British Society of Aesthetics. š 
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from the beginning he takes the reader into his confidence: typical, too, 
that Freud should be unable to renounce this natural way of writing 
even when, as here, the work on which he was engaged was ultimately 
to appear anonymously. 

Nevertheless, for all its frankness, the passage that I have quoted is 
problematic. There are two questions to which it immediately gives 
rise, and to which some kind of answer is required if we are to use it as 
providing us with an entry into Freud’s views about art. The first is 
this: When Freud says that for him there is a peculiar difficulty in ob- 
taining pleasure from a work of art if he cannot explain to himself the 
source of this pleasure, are we to take his words—as he professes to want 
us to—as a purely personal avowal? Or is it that what constitutes for 
Freud the peculiarity of his situation is simply the deeper understanding 
he feels himself to have of human nature and human achievement: that 
the attitude to art from which he cannot free himself is one that must 
come naturally to anyone affected by psycho-analysis, and that it is only 
in ignorance of psycho-analysis that any other attitude—for instance, 
that of delight in bewilderment—could be conceived? And the second 
question is: What kind of understanding or explanation did Freud have 
in mind? More specifically, we know that by 1913, the date of the 
Michelangelo essay, Freud had already subjected a large number of 
psychic phenomena, normal as well as pathological, to psycho-analytic 
scrutiny: dreams, errors, jokes, symptoms, the psycho-neuroses them- 
selves, phantasies, magic. And so it is only natural to ask which of these 
phenomena, if any, was to serve as the model, so far as the type of 
explanation it received, for the understanding of art? 

The first question is one that I shall return to later. Meanwhile I 
should simply like to draw your attention to a passage from another and 
certainly no less famous essay that Freud wrote on a great artist, ‘A 
Childhood Memory of Leonardo da Vinci’, which dates from the spring 
of 1910. Writing of Leonardo’s insatiable desire to know and to under- 
stand everything that he encountered, Freud quotes two sayings of 
Leonardo’s, both to the effect that one cannot love or hate in any but a 
faint or feeble way unless one has a thorough knowledge of the object 
of one’s love or hate. Freud then goes on: l 


The value of these remarks of Leonardo’s is not to be looked for in their conveying , 
an important psychological fact; for what they assert is obviously false, and Leonardo 
must have known this as well as we do. It is not true that human beings delay loving 
or hating until they have studied and become familiar with the nature of the object 
to which these affects apply. On the contrary they love impulsively, from emotional ` 
motives which have nothing to do with knowledge, and whose operation is at most 
weakened by reflection and consideration. Leonardo, then, could only have meant 
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that the love practised by human beings was not of the proper and unobjectionable 
kind: one should love in such a way as to hold back the affect, subject it to the pro- 
cess of reflection and only let it take its course when it has stood up to the test of 
thought. And at the same time we understand that he wishes to tell us that it happens 
so in his case and that it would be worth while for everyone else to treat love and 
hatred as he does. 


Very obvious, you may think. It will be no less obvious why I have 
quoted this passage. For it must be emphasized that the two sayings of 
Leonardo with which Freud takes issue do not refer simply to human 
loves and hates: they are addressed to what we feel about anything in 
nature. Indeed in the longer of the two passages that Freud cites Leo- 
nardo is—or at any rate Freud takes him to be—expressly defending 
himself against the charge that a scientific attitude towards the works of 
creation evinces coldness or irreligion. If, then, Leonardo’s attitude, so 
understood, is thought by Freud to deserve these strictures, it is worth. 
setting them by the side of Freud’s own attitude to art, as we so far have 
it, and wondering why they do not apply to it. 

Turning now to the second of the two questions, I shall anticipate the 
course of this lecture to the extent of saying that Freud seems to find in 
a variety of mental phenomena suitable models for the interpretation of 
art: that in attempting to explain art he assimilates it now to this, now 
to that psychic phenomenon for the understanding of which he had. 
already devised its own explanatory schema. The richness of Freud’s. 
aesthetic lies in the overlapping of these various suggestions: though, as. 
we shall see, how the suggestions are actually to be fitted together is an. 
issue to which Freud barely applied himself. 

However, before either of the two questions that arise out of the 
Michelangelo essay can be answered, there is a third which requires our 
attention. And that is the question of what texts we are to consult, and. 
what relative assessment we are to make of them, in arriving at a con- 
sidered estimate of Freud’s views. In addition to its obvious priority, this 
question has the additional advantage that, if taken early on, it might 
save us time later. For a mere review of Freud’s writings on art and of 
their relative weight could show us where his central interests lay: it 
could show us the kind or kinds of understanding he sought and the 
significance that he attached to this. It could save us from certain mis- 
takes. 

For the first thing to be observed about Freud’s writings on art is that 
some of them are only peripherally about art. A fact that emerges from 
Ernest Jones’s biography is that Freud, for all his lack of arrogance, felt 
himself, in a way that is perhaps vanishing from the world, to be one of 
the great, to belong in a pantheon of the human race:-and for this reason 
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it was only natural that his thoughts should often turn to the great 
figures of the past, and that to understand the inner workings of their 
genius should be one of his recurrent ambitions. Freud, we may think, 
wrote about Leonardo in much the same spirit as later, at one of the dark 
moments of European civilization, he was to write to Einstein: it was 
the conscious communion of one great man with another. 

My claim is, then, that the essay on Leonardo—and much the same 
sort of claim could be mounted for the essay on Dostoievsky—is pri- 
marily a study is psycho-analytic biography: and the connexion with art 
is almost exhausted by the fact that the subject of the biography 
happens‘to be one of the greatest, as well as one of the strangest, artists in 
history. For if we turn to the text of the essay, and ignore the straight- 
forward contributions to psycho-analytic theory, which are inserted, as 
it were, parenthetically, we shall see that the study falls into two parts. 

‘There is, first of all, the reconstruction of Leonardo’s childhood, for 
which the evidence is recognized to be scanty: and then there is the 
history of Leonardo’s adult life, which is, of course, adequately docu- 
mented, but which is presented by Freud in such a way it can be con- 
nected up with earlier events. In other words, seen in an overall way the 
essay is an attempt to exhibit—not, of course, to prove but, like the 
clinical case-histories, to exhibit—the dependence of the adult capacities 
and proclivities on the infantile and in particular on infantile sexuality. 
Mote specifically, the dependence of later on earlier experience is 
worked out in terms of fixation points and successive regression. To 
Leonardo are attributed two fixation points. The first or earlier one was 
established in the years spent in his mother’s house when, experiencing 
as an illegitimate child her undivided love, he was seduced into a sexual 
precocity in which intensive sexual curiosity and an element of sadism 
must have been manifestations. In time, however, a conjunction of 
internal and external factors—the very excess of the boy’s love for his 
mother, and his reception into the nobler household of-his father and 
his step-mother by his fifth year—brought on a wave of repression in 
which the blissful eroticism of his infancy was stamped out. He over- 
came and yet preserved his feelings for his mother by first identifying 
himself with her and then seeking as sexual objects not other women but 
boys in his own likeness. Here we have Leonardo’s second point of 
fixation, in an attenuated homosexuality; for he loves boys only as his 
mother loved him: in an ideal fashion. 

It is against this childhood background that Freud then reviews and 
interprets the successive phases of Leonardo’s adult life. First, there was 
a phase in which he worked without inhibition. Then gradually his 
powers of decision began to fail, and his creativity became enfeebled 
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under the inroads of an excessive and brooding curiosity. Finally, there 
was a phase in which his gifts reasserted themselves in a series of works 
that have become justly famous for their enigmatic quality. These last 
two phases Freud then proceeds to connect with successive regressions, 
in a manner that had become familiar since the Three Essays. First, there 
is a regression to a strong but totally repressed homosexuality, in which 
the greater part of the libido, profiting from pathways laid down in a 
yet earlier phase, seeks and finds an outlet in the pursuit of knowledge— 
though, as we have seen, at a heavy cost to the general conduct of life. 
This, however, is then overtaken by a regression to the earliest attach- 
ment: either through some internal transformations of energy or by a 
happy accident—Freud suggests a connexion with the sitter for the 
Mona Lisa—Leonardo, now at the age of fifty, returns to enjoy his 
mother’s love in a way that allows a new release of creativity. 

- Now it is in connexion with this attempt to interpret Leonardo’s adult 
life is the light of certain childhood patterns that Freud appeals to parti- 
cular works of Leonardo all drawn from the late phase: the Mona Lisa, 
the Paris and London Madonna and Child with St. Anne, and the late 
androgynous figure paintings. If we read the relevant section of the 
essay (section IV) carefully, we see what Freud’s procedure is. He uses 
the evidence provided by the pictures to confirm the link he has postu- 
lated between this last phase of Leonardo’s activity and a certain infantile 
‘complex’, as Freud would have put it at that date. Note that Freud does 
not use the evidence of the pictures to establish the infantile complex— 
that depends upon secondary sources and the so-called ‘infantile 
memory’ from which the essay derives its title: he uses it to establish a 
link between the complex and something else. But, we might ask: In 
‘what way do the pictures that Freud cites provide evidence? And the 
answer is that the evidence that they provide comes from certain internal 
features plus certain obvious or seemingly obvious trains of association 
to these features. So in the Louvre picture he associates to St. Anne’s 
smile the caressing figure of Leonardo’s mother: to the similarity of age 
between St. Anne and the Virgin, the rivalry between Leonardo’s 
mother and his step-mother: and to the pyramidal form in which the 
two figures are enclosed, an attempt on Leonardo’s part to reconcile ‘the 
two mothers of his childhood’. I have said enough, I hope, to show how 
misleading it is to say, as is sometimes said, that in the Leonardo essay 
Freud lays down a pattern for the explanation of art based on the model 
of dream-interpretation. It is true that with certain very definite quali- 
fications Freud does in the course of this essay treat anumber of works of 
art as though they were dreams: the qualifications being that the 
associations he employs are not free, and that the trains terminate on an 
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already established complex. But there is nothing to suggest that this is 
the proper way to treat works of art if one wants to explain them as 
works of art: all we can safely conclude is that he thought this a way to 
treat them if one wanted to use them as biographical evidence. There 
are, indeed, ancillary pieces of evidence to suggest that Freud’s interest 
in the Leonardo essay was primarily biographical. This certainly is in 
accord with the reception that the original draft of the essay received— 
and presumably invited—when it was read to the Vienna Psycho- 
Analytic Society a few months before its publication. The minutes reveal 
that in the discussion it was only Tausk who referred to the paper as ‘a 
great critique of art’ as well as a piece of psycho-analysis and his remark 
went unheeded. Again, both in the original draft and in the final essay 
the feature most emphasized by Freud in Leonardo’s works is certainly 
not an aesthetic feature: that they are very largely unfinished. And, 
finally, it must be significant that Freud made virtually no attempt to 
identify in the work of the last phase any correlate to the fact that though 
this phase too marks a regression, nevertheless it was a regression that 
enabled a new release of creativity. 

If we now turn back from the Leonardo essay to the essay on the 
Moses of Michelangelo, with which I began, we find ourselves involved 
with a totally different enterprise. Indeed, if we consider both essays to 
be (roughly) studies in expression, then it looks as though they mark out 
the ends of the spectrum of meaning that this term has occupied in 
European aesthetics. For if the Leonardo essay concerns itself with ex- 
pression in the modern sense—that is, with what the artist expresses in 
his works or with Leonardo’s expressiveness—then the Michelangelo 
" essay is concerned with expression in the classical sense—that is, with 
what is expressed by the subject of the work, or the expressiveness of 
Moses. (The distinction is, of course, over-simple: and it is, of course, 
significant that there has been a continuous theory of expression in 
European aesthetic.) 

Let us look for a moment at the problem that Michelangelo’s great 
statue sets the physiognomically minded spectator. We may express it in 
a distinction used by Freud—and, of course, our aim anyhow is to get 
as close as possible to the problem as he conceived it—and ask initially 
whether Moses is a study of character or a study of action. Those critics 
who favoured the later interpretation stressed the wrath of Moses and 
contended that the seated figure is about to spring into action and let 
loose his rage on the faithless Israelites. The wrath is evident, but the 
projected movement is not indicated in the statue and would moreover 
contradict the compositional plan of the tomb for which it was intended. 
Those critics who favoured the former interpretation of the statue—that 
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is, as a study in character—have stressed the passion, the strength, the 
force implicit in Michelangelo’s representation. Such an interpretation 
can remain free of implausibility, but it seems to leave too much of the 
detail of the statue uncovered and it insufficiently relates the inner to the 
outer. Freud’s interpretation is that we should see the figure of Moses, 
not as being about to break out in rage but as having checked a move- 
ment of anger. By seeing it as a study in suppressed action, that is self- 
mastery, we can also see it as a study in character and at the same time 
avoid any inconsistency with the compositional indications. 

‘Here we are fully back’, Professor Gombrich has written of this 
essay, ‘in the tradition of 19th-century art-appreciation’:* and this 
tradition he partially characterizes by referring to its preoccupation with 
the ‘spiritual content’ of the work of art. The evident conservatism of 
Freud’s method in the Michelangelo essay does in large measure warrant 
Professor Gombrich’s judgement, and yet I think that if we look care- 
fully at the text there are some scattered counter-indications that should 
warn us against taking it—what should I say?—too definitively. 

It is a matter of more than local interest that in the Michelangelo 
essay Freud expresses his deep admiration for the critical writings of an 
art historian whom he had first encountered under the name of Ivan 
Lermolieff. This pseudonym, he later discovered, masked the identity of 
the great Giovanni Morelli, the founder of scientific connoisseurship. 
Now it was Morelli more than anyone else who brought the notion of 
‘spiritual content’ in art into disrepute. Admittedly what Morelli pri- 
marily objected to was not spiritual content as a criterion of value or of 
interpretation but its employment in determining the authorship of a 
particular painting: and it was-just to set this right that he devised his 
own alternative method, which consisted first in drawing up for each 
painter a schedule of forms, showing how he depicted the thumb, the 
lobe of the ear, the foot, the finger-nail and other such trifles, and then 
in matching any putative work by a given painter against his particular 
schedule item by item. Nevertheless once Morelli’s method had been 
applied to determine authorship, the old idea of spiritual content had 
received a mauling from which it could not hope to recover. 

It is, then, worth observing that it was precisely for his method, with 
all that it involved in the reversal of traditional aesthetic values, that 
Freud admired Morelli so much. ‘It seems to me’, Freud wrote, not 
lightly we may be sure: 


- that his method of inquiry is closely related to the technique of psycho-analysis. It, 
too, is accustomed to divine secret and concealed things from despised or unnoticed. 
features, from the rubbish-heap, as it were, of our observations. 

* E. H. Gombrich, ‘Freud’s Asthetics’, Encounter, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, January 1966, p. 33. 
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Nor was Freud’s admiration merely formal. Quite apart from the in- 
triguing but quite unanswerable question whether the anonymity of the 
Michelangelo essay might not have had as one of its determinants ‘an. 
unconscious rivalry with Morelli, Freud would seem to have used in 
pursuit of physiognomy a method markedly like that which Morelli 
evolved to settle issues of connoisseurship. The somewhat self-conscious 
attention to trifles, to measurement, and to anatomical detail suggests 
that even if Freud’s critical aims were conservative, the methods he was 
prepared to envisage for achieving them were not so constricted. This 
point is one to which we may have to return. And finally it must be 
observed that Freud both at the beginning and at the end of his essays 
endeavours to link, though without saying how, the physiognomy of 
Moses with an intention of Michelangelo. 

And now I want to turn to the third and only other extended essay 
that Freud wrote on art or an artist. (I exclude the Dostoievsky essay 
because though almost the length of the Moses essay, it contains so little 
on its nominal subject.) In the summer of 1906 Freud had his attention 
drawn by Jung, whom he had not yet met, to a story by the North 
German playwright and novelist Wilhelm Jensen (1837-1911) entitled 
Gradiva. Though Freud later referred to the work as ‘having no parti- 
cular merit in itself’, which seems a fair judgement, it evidently intrigued 
him at the time and by May of the following year it had become the 
subject of an essay, “Delusions and Dreams in Jensen’s Gradiva’. Unfor- 
tunately in the new Standard Edition of Freud’s works the practice of 
the original English translation of printing Jensen’s story as well as 
Freud's text has not been followed. The reader who relies upon Freud’s 
résumé is unlikely to appreciate fully the deftness and subtlety with 
which he interprets the text: in the résumé text and interpretation are in 
close proximity. 

Jensen’s Gradiva is subtitled ‘A Pompeian Fancy’, and it tells the story 
of a young German archaeologist, Norbert Hanold, who has so with- 
drawn himself from the world that his only attachment is to a small 
Roman plaque of a girl walking with an elegant and distinctive step, 
which he had first seen in the museum of antiquities at Rome and of 
which he has bought a cast. He calls the girl Gradiva, he spins around 
her the phantsay that she came from Pompeii and after several weeks of 
quite vain research into her gait and its distinctiveness or otherwise, he 
sets off to Italy, heavily under the influence of a dream in which he 
watched Gradiva perish in the Pompeian earthquake. On his journey 
south life is made intolerable for him by the endless German honeymoon 
couples and by the flies. He hates, we may discern, the untidiness both of 
love and of life. Inevitably he drifts to Pompeii and the next day at noon, 
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entering the house to which he has in phantasy assigned Gradiva, he 
sees the double of the girl in his beloved plaque. Are we to believe that 
it is a hallucination or a ghost? In fact it is neither; it is, as Norbert 
Hanold has to realize, a live person, though she appears to humour him 
in the belief that they knew each other in another life and that she has 
long been dead. There is another meeting, two further dreams, and all 
the while there is the pressure on Hanold of having to accept how much 
of his phantasy is proving to be real. Ultimately there is a revelation, by 
the time that Hanold is prepared. The girl is a childhood friend of his 
who has always been in love with him. He on the contrary had repressed 
his love for her and had only allowed it to express itself in his attachment 
to the plaque, which, it now turned out, in so many respects, some of 
which had been projected by him on to it while others must have been 
the causes of his initial attraction to it, precisely reflected her. Even the 
name that he bestowed on the plaque ‘Gradiva’ was a translation of hers, 
‘Bertgang’. By the end of the story his delusion has been cast off, his 
repressed sexuality breaks through and the girl has restored to her ‘her 
childhood friend who had been dug out of the ruins’-—an image ob- 
viously of inexhaustible appeal to Freud, who was to draw upon it over 
and over again each time he elaborated his favoured comparison be- 
tween the methods of psycho-analysis and the methods of archaeology. 

It is natural to think of ‘Delusion and Dreams’ as lying on the same 
line of inquiry as the Michelangelo essay but projected well beyond it. 
Both essays are studies in the character or mood or mind of the subject in 
a work of art, but in the earlier essay the inquiry is pursued with what 
seems a startling degree of literalness. ‘A group of men’, is how it begins, 
“who regarded it as a settled fact that the essential riddles of dreaming 
have been solved by the efforts of the author of the present work found 
their curiosity aroused one day by the question of the class of dreams 
that have never been dreamed at all—dreams created by imaginative 
writers and ascribed to invented characters in the course of a story.’ And 
Freud then proceeds to grapple with this question in such detail, giving 
a lengthy analysis of Hanold’s two dreams, that the reader might feel, 
when he reaches the last sentence of the essay, that it could have come 
somewhat sooner. ‘But we must stop here, or we may really forget that 
Hanold and Gradiva are only creatures of their author’s mind.’ 

Such a reaction on the part of the reader would, however, be mis- 
guided, for the important fact is that Hanold’s dreams can be interpreted. 
To put the matter another way: The introduction of dream-interpreta- 
tion into the essay might bring to mind Freud’s attempt to unravel the 
late compositions of Leonardo which seemed to have something in 
common with dream-interpretation, and therefore one might conclude 
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that there was a coincidence of method between the two essays. But 
that, on the evidence to date, would be unjustified. Anyone who accepts 
the leading ideas of psycho-analysis would agree that these must be in 
principle a way of eliciting the latent content of the Leonardo works: the 
two open questions are whether the evidence permits this to be done in 
practice and if so, whether Freud succeeds in doing it. However, there’ 
can be no corresponding assurance that it must be possible to elicit the 
latent content of Hanold’s dreams, and in consequence the primary 
interest of Freud’s ‘Delusion and Dreams’, or at any rate the central part 
of it, is the way it shows that Hanold’s dreams can be interpreted: the 
actual interpretations it gives are important, but they are of secondary 
importance. 

If this point is accepted, then Freud’s effort to decipher the delusions 
and dreams of Norbert Hanold no longer has to be regarded as the pro- 
duct of confusion between fiction and reality. For looked at the other 
way on, it can be seen as the attempt to reveal the steps by which Nor- 
bert Hanold’s beliefs and wishes are indicated—and in this respect it 
clearly refers to an aesthetic feature of Gradiva. And an analogous point 
can be made for Freud’s physiognomic researches into the Michelangelo 
Moses. For in this study Freud is to be seen, not simply as revealing to us 
the deepest mental layers of a particular representation, but as indicating 
how these layers, particularly the deepest of them, are revealed in the 
corresponding statue. And now perhaps we can see one way in which 
Freud diverges, if only in emphasis, from the nineteenth-century appre- 
ciation. For Freud is at least as interested in the way in which the spiritual 
content of a work of art is made manifest as in the spiritual content itself: 
and when we take into account the ‘trivial’ ways in which he thought 
deep content was most likely to manifest itself, the divergence, maybe, 
visibly grows. 

Nevertheless suppose we confine ourselves for the moment to those 
arts in which revelation of character—of the character, that is, of the 
subject of the work, not as yet that of the artist—is a significant aesthetic 
feature: it cannot be a feature that is unconstrained, otherwise it would 
cease to be aesthetic. There must be some element in the work that makes 
for concealment, or at any rate that slows down the pace of revelation. 
Does Freud say anything about this other, constraining factor—and the 
interrelation of the two? In Gradiva the constraining factor is not hard 
to identify: it is Norbert Hanold’s growing self-consciousness or, as 
Freud calls it, his ‘recovery’, which is in part an internal process and is in 
part effected through the agency of Gradiva. Now Freud had a very 
natural affection for this particular artistic compromise: it has a natural 
poignancy, and it also exhibits an obvious affinity with psycho-analytic 
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treatment. If we are concerned how the two factors interrelate, Freud 
-has, implicitly at any rate, some interesting observations about this when 
he writes about the ambiguous remarks that abound in Gradiva—tfor 
instance when Norberg first meets the seeming revenant from Pompeii, 
he says in reply to her first utterance: ‘I knew your voice sounded like 
that.’ Freud’s suggestion is that the use of ambiguity by the author to 
reveal the character of his subject ahead of the process of self-knowledge 
is justified in so far as the ambiguously couched revelation corresponds 
to a repressed piece of self- -knowledge. 

Freud, however, has no desire to impose the pattern of adado 
versus self-knowledge on all art for which it makes sense. In perhaps his 
most interesting piece on art, a few pages entitled ‘Psychopathic 
Characters on the Stage’, written in 1905 or 1906 but only published 
posthumously, Freud writes of those literary compositions in which the 
alternate current is supplied by action or conflict. 

If we now ask: How explicit is to be our understanding of what is 
revealed to us? Freud’s view is that it need not be explicit. Indeed even 
in the most deeply psychological dramas, generations of spectators have 
found it difficult to say what it was that they understood. ‘After all’, 
Freud writes, ‘the conflict in Hamlet is so effectively concealed that it was 
left to me to unearth it.’ Indeed Freud’s point goes beyond this. It is not 
simply that our understanding need not be explicit but that in many 
cases there are dangers in explicitness, for explicitness could give rise to 
resistance if the character suffers from a neurosis which his audience 
shares with him. So here we have another virtue of what I have called 
the alternate current—namely that it serves what Freud calls ‘the diver- 
-sion of attention’. And one effective way in which it can do this is by 
plunging the spectator or the reader into a whirlpool of action from 
which he derives excitement while yet being secure from danger. And 
another contributory factor to this same end is the pleasure in play that 
is provided by the medium of the art: the element of ‘free play’ that had 
been so heavily stressed in Idealist aesthetics. 

And perhaps at this point we should just look back again for a moment 
at the Michelangelo essay. For we can now see a reason why in certain 
circumstances it might be, not merely just as acceptable, but actually 
superior that the revelation of expression should be achieved through 
small touches, through the trifles to which both Morelli and Freud, 
-though for different reasons, attach such weight. For these trifles can 
more readily slip past the barriers of attention. 

And now once again it is necessary to reverse our point of view. For 
the diversion of attention, as we have so far considered it, seems to 
belong to what we might call the ‘public relations’ of the work of art. 
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Its aim seems to be to secure an easy popularity for the work or, more 
negatively, to avoid disapproval or even to evade censorship. However, 
‘if we now look at this process from the artist’s point of view, we may 
be able to see how it can be regarded as contributing to the aesthetic 
character of the work. But first we must broaden our analysis some- 
what. In the History of the Psycho-Analytic Movement Freud wrote: “The 
first example of an application of the analytic mode of thought to the 
problems of aesthetics was contained in my book on jokes.’ We have by 
now become habituated to the idea that Jokes and their Relation to the 
Unconscious could be made use of in explicating some of the problems of 
art, but it is perhaps insufficiently appreciated that the credit for this 
initiative must go to Freud himself. 

Freud distinguished three levels to the joke, each marking a successive 
stage in its development. All three levels rest upon a primitive substrate 
of play, which initially comes into operation with the infantile acquisi- 
tion of skills—specifically so that we may now single it out for attention, 
the skill of pleasure. Play generates what Freud calls functional pleasure, 
the pleasure derived from using idly, and thus exhibiting mastery over, 
a human capacity. On this substrate the lowest level is the jest, a piece of 
play with words or concepts with one and only one concession to the 
critical judgement: it makes sense. A jest is a playful way of saying 
something, but the something need be of no interest. Where what is 
said claims interest in its own right, we have the joke: for the joke is 
constructed round a thought, though the thought, Freud insists, makes 
no contribution whatsoever to the pleasure that is specific to the joke. 
The pleasure—at any rate on the level with which we are concerned— 
derives entirely from the element of play, and the thought is there to 
give respectability to the whole enterprise by falsely claiming credit for 
the pleasure. And now we are ready to move to the third level—the 
tendentious joke. With the tendentious joke the whole machinery that 
we have so far considered—namely, the jest with a thought to protect 
it—is now used itself to protect a repressed purpose, either sexual or 
aggressive, which seeks discharge. But if we are to come to grips with 
this complex phenomenon, we must discriminate roles. The joker 
makes use of the joke in order to divert his attention from the impulse 
that seeks expression, and the joke is expected to achieve this for him by 
the discharge of energy it can secure. But unfortunately the one person 
for whom the joke cannot perform this service is the joker: it is some- 
thing to do with the fact that the joker, has made the joke that prevents 
him from indulging freely in the possibility of play that it offers. The 
joke is incomplete in itself or, more straightforwardly, the joker cannot 
laugh at his own joke. Accordingly if the joke is to fulfil the purpose of 
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the tendentious joker, he requires an audience to laugh at the joke— 
though of course the hearer could never have laughed at it if he had 
made it himself. However, with the audience, too, there is a danger, 
though the other way round: for it is the very openness of the invitation. 
to play that might meet with censure if it is too blatantly extended. 
Hence the presence of the thought which is required to divert his atten- 
tion from the joke so that he may laugh at it. And his laughter licenses 
the joker in his ulterior purpose. In so far as the joke falls flat or is 
denied acclaim, the joker will feel unable to afford the repressed impulse 
the release he had surreptitiously promised it. 

How far this analysis of the tendentious joke may be applied to art is 
uncertain, and perhaps it would be out of place to demand a general 
answer. There would seem, however, to be two respects in which a 
parallel holds. In the first place, what Freud calls the radical incomplete- 
ness of the joke parallels in psychological terms what is often called the 
institutional character of art—as well perhaps as suggesting the psycho- 
logical machinery on which that institution rests. Secondly, there is a 
parallel between the uncertainty in the hearer of the joke about the 
source of his pleasure, and the diversion of attention that is predicated of 
the spectator of the work of art. Indeed it should now be clear why 
‘diversion of attention’ should be an aesthetic aspect of the work of art, 
and not just a cheap bid for popularity. And while on this point it is 
worth observing that we are now in a somewhat better position to con- 
sider the first of the two questions that arose out of my opening quota- 
tion—when I said, you will recall, that it was unclear how far Freud’s 
emphasis on understanding as a prerequisite of appreciation was a purely 
personal avowal, or whether it indicated a theoretical position. We have 
now gone far enough to see that part of understanding how it is that a 
work of art affects us is recognizing the confusion or the ambiguity upon 
which this effect in part depends. One of the perennial warnings of 
psycho-analysis is on the dangers of trying to be clearer about our state 
of mind than our state of mind. : 

Indeed it looks as though the ‘diversion of attention’ required of the 
spectator of the work of art is far more thoroughgoing than the corre- 
sponding demand made on the hearer of the joke. For the spectator not 
merely uses what we may call the scenario of the work of art to divert 
his attention from the element of play, he may also have to use the ele- 
ment of play to divert his attention from the more disturbing content of 
the work of art. In this respect he combines in himself the roles of the 
maker and the hearer of the tendentious joke. 

And this leads us to a large question, to which so much of this lecture 
has pointed. We might put it now by asking: Is there, according to 
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Freud, anything parallel in the work of art to the purpose that finds, or 
seeks, expression in the work of art? An understanding of psycho- 
analysis should warn us that this question is unanswerable. For outside 
the comparative inflexibility of the neurosis, there is no single unchang- 
ing form that our characters or temperaments assume. There are constant 
vicissitudes of feeling and impulse, constant formings and reformings of 
phantasy, over which it is certain very general tendencies pattern them- 
selves: but with a flexibility in which, Freud suggests, the artist is 
peculiary adept. The artist expresses himself in his work—how could he 
not? But what he expresses has not the simplicity of a wish or impulse. 
I should like, very briefly, in conclusion to point out one shortcoming 
in Freud’s treatment of art which can be associated with what was for 
long a shortcoming in his treatment of the mind. The notion of the un- 
conscious originally enters Freud’s theory through its connexion with 
repression: then it proliferates and becomes identical with a mode of 
mental functioning called the primary process: finally, Freud recognized 
that certain unconscious operations had a function which was not ex- 
hausted either by the contribution they made to defence, or by the part 
they played in the ongoing processes of the mind. They also had a con- 
structive role to play in the binding of energy or, what is theoretically a 
related process, the building up of the ego. It was the study of identifica- 
tion, in which Freud included projection, that led him to revise his 
views in this direction. But no shadow of this new development was 
cast over Freud’s views on art for the simple reason that there are not 
extended studies of art from this period. The unconscious figures in 
Freud’s account only as providing techniques of concealment or possi- 
bilities of play. In a number of celebrated places Freud equated art with 
recovery or reparation or the path back to reality: in the case of Leo- 
nardo, as we have seen, he attempted to document this moment. But 
nowhere did he indicate the mechanism by which this came about. 
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THERE IS a strange painting covering the vault of the church of St. 
Ignazio in Rome. It is the work of the Jesuit Andrea Pozzo, done about 
the turn of the seventeenth century. The painting shows among a 
number of figures a set of columns which appear to continue the 
pilasters supporting the vault. But these subjects of the painting can be 
seen in their normal shape only if the viewer stands in the middle of the 
aisle. If he moves away from that point even by a few yards, the 
columns appear curved and lying down at an angle to the structure of 
the church. If you walk around the centre of the aisle, the painted 
columns keep moving round, always lying down away from your 
position. 

In a paper published in 1963 M. H. Pirenne’ offered an interesting 
explanation of these facts and in a book, now in print with the Cam- 
bridge University Press, he has extended this argument further. I think 
his ideas have important consequences, of which I shall speak here. 

At first sight the Pozzo phenomenon may seem to present no prob- 
Jem to speak of. We know that a perspective painting represents its sub- 
ject from one central position; hence, when viewed at an angle to this 
direction the painting must appear distorted. Pozzo himself gave this as 
the reason that his painting is distorted when seen at an angle to its per- 
spectival axis. But this explanation settles Pozzo’s case at the cost of 
raising a much wider problem. For it follows from it that all perspective 
paintings must be distorted to a similar degree when viewed at an angle 
to their perspectival axis. But this does not happen. One can walk past a 
painting, for example in a picture gallery, without its appearance being 
distorted as Pozzo’s painting is. Yet the distortion should actually be 
much greater here than in the Pozzo case, since the deviations from the 


* Paper read to The British Society of Aesthetics. 
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line of perspective caused by passing a picture must exceed by far those 
due to viewing the vault of a church from a spot a few yards away from 
the centre of the aisle. 

This problem is of course well known in a general way. The fact that 
a perspective design continues to be seen virtually unchanged from 
directions at wide angles to its axis has been well noted. But its treatment 
seems to have been rather cursory, perhaps because no estimates were 
made of the amount of the distortion to be expected. 

However that may be—and I shall return to it again—the Pozzo case 
confronts us with the full measure of this problem. It forces us to look 
for a powerful factor which protects ordinary paintings from being 
distorted; and this must be a factor that is absent in the Pozzo painting, 
leaving it therefore defenceless against distortion when viewed at an 
angle. This is where Pirenne comes in. He suggests that the factor which 
protects ordinary perspectival paintings from distortion by angular 
vision consists in our subsidiary awareness of the fact that paintings aré 
normally based on a flat canvas. Our awareness of the canvas reduces, in 
Pirenne’s view, the depth of a painting’s perspectival design and thus 
protects the painting against the distorting effect of being viewed at an 
angle. According to this theory the Pozzo painting is subject to distor- 
tion because its perspective is not counteracted by an awareness of the 
ground on which it is painted. 

But if this is so, we would expect the Pozzo painting to look different 
from ordinary paintings even when both are viewed correctly along the 
axis of their perspectives. They do in fact look different, and different in 
a way that Pirenne’s theory predicts. The Pozzo picture is deceptive; its 
pilasters appear to be a continuation of the church’s architecture: the 
picture is seen as fully three-dimensional. By contrast ordinary pictures 
are not deceptive and not fully three-dimensional. We do not mistake a 
still life of Cézanne for real fruits and vegetables placed in a recess of the 
exhibition’s wall, nor do we see Manet’s Dejeuner sur herbe as two un- 
dressed women sitting in the company of their fully dressed male com- 
panions on a grassy sward in the open air. Even a more strictly perspec- 
tival picture is not mistaken for the presence of its subject; though its 
perspective design is marked, it does not appear to be a hole in the wall 
behind it. According to Pirenne our subsidiary awareness of the plane of 
the canvas combines with the perspectival appearance of the picture and 
thus produces a normal painting’s manner of showing objects not pre- 
sent on the spot. A painting’s liability to be distorted by angular vision 
is thus linked to its deceptiveness, and a subsidiary awareness of the 
canvas is supposed both to protect a painting against such distortion and 
to prevent it from being deceptive. Thus the Pozzo vault shows angular 
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distortion plus deceptive power owing to our lack of awareness of its 
ground, while a normal painting, because of our awareness of its canvas, 
is protected against angular distortion. and also deprived of deceptive 
power. This is Pirenne’s theory. 

But are we not relying here too heavily on the evidence of a single 
painting, the vault of Pozzo, with its peculiar hemi-cylindrical shape? 
Pirenne answers this by additional evidence from the case of anaglyphs. 
Anaglyphs combine two stereoscopic images with different colours 
which, when viewed through a corresponding pair of coloured glasses, 
present a fully three-dimensional image. When viewed from different 
angles such a deceptive image shows strong deformation—just as re- 
quired by Pirenne’s theory. 

We have independent evidence also for another. element of this 
theory. There is evidence that, seen from an angle, the perspective design 
of an ordinary painting is distorted if the distortion is not counteracted. 
by the perception of the painting’s flatness. We find that the photograph. 
of a painting ‘taken from an angle is heavily distorted, because the: 
camera does not let us sense the presence of the canvas, which would. 
counteract distortion. 

But let me return now to the current explanations of the fact that the: 
appearance of a painting is undisturbed by viewing it at an angle. Gom- 
brich mentions the problem in Art and Illusion several times and classes. 
it with other cases in which we see a painting in a particular way because- 
it thus makes sense to us.? Such a tendency is said to be akin to the way 
we see an object constantly though it is presented to us at different dis- 
tances and angles and in various illuminations: One can try to regard 
Pirenne’s theory in this light as affirming that a painting’s appearance re- 
mains constant when viewed at an angle provided its perception in- 
cludes the subsidiary awareness of its canvas, whilst otherwise it is dis- - 
torted when we view it sideways. We could thus link deceptiveness to- 
angular distortability and lack of deceptiveness to angular stability. 
Pirenne’s theory could thus be expressed in terms already current in a 
rather vague manner. 


But at this juncture, just when all seems neatly settled, new problems 
arise owing to the modern rejection of the traditional conception of 
painting. Remember the kind of statements that inaugurated modern 
painting towards the end of the last century. Whistler described his own 
paintings as the arrangement of colours and tones on canvas.* In France 
Maurice Denis declared about the same time that a painting is ‘essentially 
a plane surface covered with paint in a certain arrangement’. The twen- 
tieth century opened with a series of novel works in Italy and Switzer- 
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land, France, Germany and Russia, paintings that radically rejected any 
aim of resembling nature. Pirenne’s theory affirming that we are in- 
variably aware of the canvas might appear to side with the modern 
movement, which would identify all painting with brush-strokes on a 
canvas. But this is not so. Pirenne speaks of our subsidiary awareness of 
the canvas and in doing so makes reference to my writings, which 
sharply distinguish between our subsidiary awareness and our focal 
awareness of an object. This distinction—the distinction between a sub- 
sidiary and a focal awareness—changes the situation. I shall demonstrate 
this by recalling Sir Kenneth Clark’s experiment made about twelve 
years ago when viewing Las Meninas by Velasquez. Owing to its rough 
structure the Meninas must be viewed from a distance. Clark wanted to 
observe how as one approaches it closer, one sees the painting dissolving 
into fragments. He hoped to see a gradual transition—but there was 
none. He wrote:4 


I would start from as far away as I could, when the illusion was complete, and come 
gradually nearer, until suddenly, what had been a hand, and a ribbon, and a piece of 
velvet dissolved into a fricassee of beautiful brushstrokes. 


Now if we are asked two questions: (1) Which view showed a canvas 
plus brush-strokes and (2) Which view showed the painting? the 
answer would be that the view at close quarters showed a canvas plus 
brush-strokes and the view from a distance showed the painting. We can 
see only one or the other of these two sights, never the two at the same `’ 
time. And this is indeed what Gombrich concludes from this kind of 
observations. He says that we see either a canvas and blobs or a painting, 
never the two at the same time. But the situation changes if we admit two 
different ways of seeing an object. Gestalt psychology has long since 
observed that to look at the several parts of a whole can destroy our 
view of the whole. Let me recall a case of this kind which resembles the 
experiences of Kenneth Clark. When flying first started pilots discovered 
the traces of ancient sites over which people had walked for centuries 
without noticing them. Back on the ground the flyers themselves lost 
track of the ancient sites. It would be nonsense to say that when by 
moving to some distance away we come to see a collection of parts as 
one whole we no longer see these parts. What happens is that we now 
see the parts in a new way, namely as parts of a whole. To introduce my 
own terms, let me say that to look at the parts separately is to see them 
focally, while to see them together forming a whole is to be aware of 
them subsidiarily. And this is the structure that Pirenne ascribes to a 
normal representational painting. The perception of it is said to include 
a subsidiary awareness of the canvas. This subsidiary awareness distin- 
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guishes the normal painting both from a focal awareness of the canvas 
plus brush-strokes, in which the painting falls apart; and from a total 
unawareness of the canvas, which produces a deceptive painting like the 
Pozzo ceiling. 

We can illustrate this in a diagram. 





Subsidiary 
Focal awareness of:| awareness of: No awareness of: |Focally seen results: 
— paint blobs canvas Illusion 
— canvas + paint |- — Normal representa- 
blobs tional painting 
canvas + paint — — Meaningless 
blobs fragments* 





* Canvas + paint seen focally could be an abstract painting and a transition from 
representative painting to abstract painting might be formed by gradually expand- 
ing the part of flatness in the painting. Further remarks on this to follow. 


(1) Starting from below, we have the parts of the painting as seen 
focally. When viewed closely the painting is dismembered into 
brush-strokes and canvas, into a meaningless aggregate of parts. 

(2) Passing next to the top level, we find the structure of a deceptive 
painting like Pozzo’s vault. Such a painting is full of meaning, 
indeed overfull of it. It displays the meaning of the paint viewed 
subsidiarily, untrammelled by any awareness of the canvas or of 
any other base supporting the paint. Hence arises its capacity to 
deceive, which may produce absurd results while it also suffers 
from being defenceless against distortion by a side view. 

(3) Between these two levels—the lower one, deprived of meaning, 
and the upper one, overflowing with absurd and unstable mean- 
ing—we find the level of a normal painting. Here we have a sub- 
sidiary awareness of canvas and paint, combining the quality of 
these two. 

We can now see what went wrong in the controversy about the 
nature of a painting. To say that a painting is “essentially canvas plus 
brush-strokes’ is wrong if you refer to a focal awareness of these two, 
but right if you refer to a subsidiary awareness of them. To say (with 
Gombrich) that one either sees canvas plus blobs or a painting, misses the 
fact that in a painting we do see canvas plus blobs but subsidiarily, not 
focally. Such a painting includes both the perspectival depth of its paint 
and the flatness of its canvas, these two contradictories being seen as one- 
joint quality, and this is indeed the quality that distinguishes a normal 
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painting. This quality is perspectival, but its perspective is restrained by a 
suffusion of flatness. And it is this quality of depth-cum-flatness that 
keeps a normal painting from being deceptive and secures it against 
distortion when it is viewed from the side. 


These observations broadly answer the question: ‘What is a paint- 
ing?’ But a closer look reveals an incongruity. We have seen that the 
fragments into which a painting is decomposed when seen at close 
quarters are united into a coherent image when the viewer recedes to a 
distance, and I have compared this with the way an ancient site is dis- 
covered by rising above it in an aeroplane. I said that Gestalt psychology 
accounts for this transformation when parts are united to form:a whole. 
Rudolf Arnheim has developed this relation throughout his Art and 
Visual Perception (1954) by explaining the coherence of a painting in 
terms of Gestalt psychology.® But there is something peculiar—not 
mentioned by Arnheim—in the way Gestalt formation takes place when 
forming a painting. This union is not a fusion of complementary parts into 
a whole, but a fusion of contradictory features. The flatness of a canvas is 
combined with a perspectival depth, which is the very opposite of flat- 
ness. 

Such integration of incompatibles is not unknown to psychology. 
Binocular vision is based on the fusion of incompatibles. This action 
works even more strikingly in the use of stereoscopic photography. 
Stereoscopic pictures are taken about four inches apart. At a glance they 
look much the same, but actually they differ at every point. When we 
view them jointly, by using one eye for each, they are fused into a 
single image, uniting their incompatible features into one strikingly 
novel sight. A deep three-dimensional appearance is produced here by 
fusing two conflicting flatnesses. 

- This fusion produces a radical extension of our eyesight, but the’ 
integration of canvas with perspectival design goes much further in its 

radical innovation. Binocular integration adds wonderfully to our 

powers of perceiving what is there, but the integration of incompatibles 

in a painting reveals to us something beyond all that exists in nature or. 
human affairs: for what we see is a flat surface having a deep perspective 

in three dimensions. This quality of flat-depth, which is the hallmark of 
a normal painting, may be said to be transnatural. 

It has been frequently noticed that the colours and tones available to 
the painter cannot equal the variety we meet in nature; but to possess a 
flat-depth goes far beyond nature. We are facing here no mere deficiency 
of a painting which reduces its capacity for imitation of nature, but its 
possession of a peculiar quality that is altogether lacking in nature. And 
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thus we realize that the painter must aim from the very start at produc- 
ing an image essentially different from natural appearance. 

This capacity to fuse incompatible features of an artifact into radically 
novel qualities has been expanded by modern painting. I have men- 
tioned before the view repeatedly expressed since the end of the last 
century that a painting is essentially a canvas with brush-strokes arranged 
on it. This view was mistaken, but it did express the urge of the time for 
always going to rock-bottom. In painting this was done by reducing 
simulation and increasing thereby the part played by flatness. Cubism 
and Expressionism, for example, went a long way towards flatness by 
reducing simulation and abstractionism achieved total flatness by fore- 
going all representation. My theory of the integration of incompatibles 
admits of all such variations, which have opened the way to modern 
art in all its various branches. 


But before developing further these ideas of the transnatural, let me 
enlarge the basis of my argument by including other kinds of representa- 
tional art. We shall see that evidence from poetry and drama will sup- 
port my conception of painting. Take drama first. The actor on the 
stage resembles the painter in trying to simulate something, while the 
simulation is kept firmly short of deception. In playing Hamlet the actor 
must simulate killing Polonius and being killed by Laertes; but if any of 
these actions were to give the impression that someone had been actually 
killed on the stage, this would disrupt the play. The actor’s simulation is 
kept from turning into a deception by an opposing force that is intrinsic 
to his art. Opposition to simulation, which in the case of a painting con- 
sists in its fatness, consists in the play in the apparatus of stagecraft. The 
playwright, the director, the designers and the actors producing a play 
jointly restrain the range of simulation. The painting's self-contradictory 
flat-depth has its counterpart here in equally paradoxical stage murders 
and other such stage scenes. Art appears to consist, for painting as for 
drama, in representing a subject within an artificial framework which 
contradicts its representational aspect, and I think we find the same 
structure in all representational arts. 

This view of representational art was anticipated by I. A. Richards in 
respect to poetry.® In 1924 he wrote this of metre in poetry: 


Through its very appearance of artificiality metre produces in the highest degree 
the ‘frame’ effect, isolating the poetic experience from the accidents and irrelevancies 


of everyday experience. 


But metre is only one artificiality of a poem among many others. 
Rhyme, expressive sounds and distinctive grammatical construction, 
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strange connotation of words, and above all metaphor, are other fixtures 
of the poetic frame. They all function as subsidiaries, which together 
with such content of the poem as can be put into prose, form the mean- 
ing of the poem. Take Shakespeare’s 18th Sonnet (‘Shall I compare thee 
to a summer’s day?’). This poem of supreme power says little more in 
prose than: “You are beautiful, but you will fade and die except that you 
will be remembered in my immortal verse.’ The power and beauty of 
the poem lies in a subsidiary framework embracing a simple idea. 

We can then define representational art as art comprising images, 
actions or statements within an incompatible artificial framework. 
Paintings representing objects are thus placed firmly in the same class as 
plays representing action and poems making statements. They all are 
works of art which by the fusion of their contents with incompatible 
frames have a quality wholly detached both from nature and from 
man’s personal affairs. 

There seems then nothing tangible left that a work of art could tell 
us. And this is not far from the truth. The factual information content of 
art is slight, its main purpose being to evoke our participation in its 
utterance. And again it is for poetry that this action of the arts was first 
identified. I. A. Richards has contrasted the vagueness and incoherence 
of our own experiences with the severely circumscribed statements of a 
poem.’ And Eliot spoke likewise of the ordering powers of poetry: 
f.. . the ordinary man’s experience’, he wrote, ‘is chaotic, irregular, 
fragmentary. The latter falls in love, or reads Spinoza, and these two 
experiences have nothing to do with each other, or with the noise of the 
typewriter or the smell of cooking; in the mind of the poet these ex- 
periences are already forming new wholes.’® From our lives ever 
meandering, and from things we pass by, poems and plays and paintings 
call up vague memories and cast them into structures firmly woven and 
well organized. And as the artist draws on his own rambling experience 
for subjects to be shaped by his art, so do we, his public, turn to his 
works in order that their aspect may make sense of our own vague ex- 
periences. By means of its artificial framework, that is sharply incom- 
patible with its subject, a work of art takes us into an experience beyond 
the realm both of nature and of practical affairs, and our understanding 
and acceptance of art consists in letting it thus carry us into its own 
transnatural domain. Art does not inform us about its subject but makes 
us live in it as its maker first lived in it—sometimes many centuries 
before. 

However, this kind of participation does not explain the passion, the 
breath-taking effect that a poem, a play or a painting can evoke. Some 
responses occurring in other domains may suggest an explanation. 
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Closest would be the comparison with music, but this would lead us 
away from the representational arts to more abstract kinds of art which 
are off my subject. Let us take rather the triumph of scientizic discovery. 
Announcing his discovery that the square of planetary orbital periods 
was proportional to the cube of the corresponding solar distances, 
Kepler wrote: 


So now, since eighteen months ago the dawn, three months ago the proper light of 
day, and indeed a very few days ago the most marvellous contemplation has shone 
forth—nothing holds me; I will indulge my sacred fury. . . . 


This passion resembles that evoked by a great work of art, but there is a 
difference: the emotions of discovery are not transmitted to the student; 
he learns of the proportionality of cubes and squares in the planetary 
system without being deeply moved by this fact. The difference seems 
due to the fact that the feelings evoked by a work of art even in the 
viewer as distinct from the creator are existential rather than intellectual. 
Kepler himself did undergo a triumphant transformation when his dis- 
covery changed the image of the universe, but this experience had to 
remain his own. Perhaps we might find a closer analogy to the way one 
is carried away by a work of art in popular emotions. Look how a 
patriotic citizen of a country—or even one who merely feels at home in 
it—can be deeply moved by the unfurling of the nation’s flag. All the 
incoherent and unspecifiable experiences which make up a person’s 
national memories are mobilized by the sight of a national flag unfurled 
to the salute of a large crowd. We see how a closely circumscribed 
structure, the simple pattern of the flag, can draw from a man’s diffuse 
life-space an intensely concentrated emotion. Replace the flag by a work 
of representational art and you see the same mechanism at work. From 
diffuse experiences of life the clear utterances of art draw a passionate 
response. Art does this first in the mind of its maker and then in the 
mind of its public. 

One might think that to convey a matter drawn from experience is to 
transmit a communication; but this is not so. Once an experience of 
ours is transfused into an incompatible artifact—be it a poem, a play or a 
painting—our experience is turned into a matter unprecedented in 
nature or the affairs of men. And when such transnatural matters are 
evoked in us by art this event tells us nothing that can be true or false; 
it does not convey a factual communication. 


This does not mean that the effect of representational art lies altogether 
outside our relation to nature or to human affairs. Works of art may 
imply certain facts and these may appear convincing or misleading. Art 
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may even deliberately express ideas and these may be true or false. But 
the truth of such ideas does not qualify their evocation as a true work of 
art any more than their possible falsity—though it may be objectionable 
—would disqualify their utterance as a work of art. 

All this may be fairly obvious in respect of poetry and drama, but not 
quite so obvious for painting. So let me make it clear once more that it 
does apply also to painting, even in all its traditional forms which aimed 
at simulation. The normal painting of all times belongs to the same class 
as poetry and drama, for it possesses an artificial frame that contradicts 
its subject and yet is so closely fused with this subject that the union of 
the two acquires a quality of its own, a quality unexampled in nature 
and the affairs of men. In this artificial estrangement of its subject lies the 
power of all painting to represent matters drawn from experience in 
terms that transcend all natural experience. And therein lies equally the 
power of all representational art. 


A few words about the imagination. Our imagination is mostly 
known for roaming at random; but it is actually our principal guide to 
reality. Perception works within our imagination, and when there is a 
difficulty in making out what it is that we see we send out thrusts of our 
imagination to explore what that thing may be. And, of course, as it is 
capable of finding truth the imagination is capable also of error: it can 
produce illusions. Most of the time our imagination seems to work 
instantly, but its scanning may take a long time, and, again, as perception 
works by stages, so does illusion. There are grades of perception and 
grades of illusion: stages of perception lead to the recognition of objects 
that are really before us, while stages of illusion lead to the sight of things 
that are not there. 

Since the representational arts tell us of things that are not there, such 
arts have been classed as illusions. And then the illusions attributed to 
such art were graded according to degrees of illusion. But this is a mis- 
take. The arts do not exhibit things that could be really there and yet are 
not there; they exhibit things of a kind that cannot exist either in nature 
or in human affairs. 

J have said that both perception and illusion are works of the imagina- 
tion. The making of a painting or a play or a poem is also a work of the 
imagination, but in a very different way. We have met this difference 
before when comparing the integration of parts into a whole by which 
we recognize facts of nature, with the integration of incompatible ele- 
ments, by which a novel thing unknown to nature is brought into exis- 
tence. The assembling of pieces expected to belong naturally together 
produces either a perception or an illusion, while the integration of 
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artistic elements designed to be incompatible produces transnatural 
things like paintings, plays and poetry. This is the work of artistic 
imagination. 

Modern art has extended the integration of incompatibles to ever new 
kinds of art. The unlimited inventiveness of our technology is matched 
today by the inventiveness of our arts. We have learnt also to see the 
coherence and value of arts from primeval beginnings to the artistic 
experiments of today. Such is the work of our modern imagination. 

Once these powers of the artificious imagination are fully realized the 
widespread classing of paintings as illusions becomes clearly misleading. 
A painting lacks a place on the scale of illusions in the same way as the 
square root of minus one lacks a place among real numbers. The square 
root of minus one is called an imaginary number and not an illusory 
number, because it does not pretend to be something that it is not. It 
follows that Dr. Johnson, who warned against succumbing to the illusion 
of a play, and Coleredge, who advocated a voluntary suspension of our 
disbelief in artistic illusion, were both mistaken. Since no such illusion 
exists, instructions for dealing with it are pointless. 

Thus I agree with Professor Wollheim when he objects to the way 
Gombrich spoke of illusions in normal paintings. I would say that when 
Gombrich writes about illusion he should be understood as referring to 
the imitative element in a painting and not to a painting as a whole. 
Otherwise, the conceptual framework used by Professor Wollheim in 
his several papers? differs so widely from the conceptions introduced by 
Pirenne and developed by me, that I cannot tell whether Professor 
Wollheim has anticipated any other of the ideas I have put forward and 
to what extent I may be dissenting from his views. I agree of course also 
in substance with Mr. Osborne’s rejection of a complete illusion as being 
the perfect impression of a work of art,!° but I cannot accept his view 
that our contemplation of art should be based ona limited illusion, which 
he calls ‘near illusion’. 

The ‘integration of incompatibles’ is reminiscent of A. Koestler’s ‘bi- 
sociation’ 12 But I prefer to speak of integration, as this links my remarks 
to my own analysis of intellectual achievement back to 1946.4 

I think that the part illusion plays in painting was first clarified by 
Pirenne in 1963, when he suggested that a painting’s imitative content is 
reduced by a fusion with a subsidiary awareness of the canvas. To this 
theory I have now added the view that works of art are generally 
formed through integration of two incompatible elements, one of these 
being an attempted communication and the other an artistic structure 
that contradicts the communication. The harmonious compound 
formed by these two elements has qualities found neither in nature nor 
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in human affairs, and hence it can communicate no information about 
real events. But it can draw on our unorganized memories and embody 
them in its own structure, evoking thereby deep emotions in ourselves. 
The passions that the artist has spent in creating his work thus generate 
their counterpart in us who follow him. 

This is how artistic structures, being essentially detached from nature 
and human affairs, can grip us more firmly than our own memories can 


do. 
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AESTHETIC DESCRIPTIONS 


Dorothy Walsh 


WHAT Is an aesthetic description? One may begin with the obvious re- 
mark that an aesthetic description must be both aesthetic and descriptive. 
In emphasizing ‘aesthetic’ one seeks to distinguish descriptive terms that 
are non-aesthetic, such as ‘blue’, ‘square’, ‘loud’, from descriptive terms 
that are aesthetic, such as ‘graceful, ‘garish’, ‘elegant’. In emphasizing 
‘descriptive’ one seeks to distinguish aesthetic remarks that seem to be 
descriptive, such as ‘the melody is plaintive’, the scene is sombre’, ‘the 
decorative design is flamboyant’, from aesthetic remarks that seem 
to be more in the nature of response remarks, such as ‘this novel is excit- 
ing’, or more in.the nature of appraisal, such as ‘this music is well- 
composed’. 

It is true, of course, that some aesthetic descriptions (‘this vase is grace- 
ful’, ‘this pattern of colours is garish’), carry a valuational suggestion; yet 
it is not, I think, the case that all aesthetic descriptions have such sugges- 
tion. At any rate this is not so if by ‘valuational suggestion’ we mean 
suggestion of aesthetic liking or disliking on the part of the person who 
voices the description. Such descriptive phrases as ‘elegant refinement’, ` 
‘barbaric splendour’, ‘whimsical playfulness’, ‘turbulent power’, ‘rude 
strength’, ‘satiric bitterness’, are not decisive in this respect. “This is 
grotesque’, if presented as an aesthetic description, is not a condemna- 
tion, and neither is ‘this is sombre’. 

A necessary, but by no means sufficient, requirement for an aesthetic 
description is that it be a description of some object apprehended as 
phenomenally objective. The basic distinction between phenomenal 
objectivity and phenomenal subjectivity can be answered by means of 
the question: Where is the quality or characteristic experienced as being, 
‘out there’ in some object or ‘in you’? An uprush of anger, a mood of 
depression, a thrill of joy, a feeling of irritation, are experienced as 
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phenomenally subjective. Aesthetic descriptions, whatever else they may 
be, are of the ‘it is’ rather than the ‘Iam’ character. However, grammar is 
not always a reliable clue to this distinction. ‘It is boring’, ‘it is exciting’, 
‘it is interesting’ must be taken as reports of responses fo objects or per- 
haps, under certain circumstances, as verdicts about objects. They cannot 
be taken as descriptions of objects. We cannot really inspect an object in 
the hope of discovering some phenomenally objective regional quality 
of boringness in it. This is not to deny that in certain cases a remark that 
is a response remark may carry a descriptive suggestion. If someone says 
of a poem, a dramatic scene, a passage in a novel, that it is deeply mov- 
ing, we have a suggestion about what to look for. We look for the 
tragic or the pathetic or the tender or the eloquent; we do not look for 
the comic or the witty or the playful. 

At the least, then, an aesthetic description must describe something 
apprehended as phenomenally objective; that is to say, the quality or 
characteristic mentioned must be one that is, or that conceivably might 
be, experienced as ‘out there’, resident so to speak in the phenomenal 
object. “As I walked down the city street in my mood of deep depression 
I heard the cheerful music sounding from the café.’ The speaker exper- 
ienced the depression as ‘in him’ and the cheerfulness as ‘in the music’. 
Objectivity, in the basic sense of phenomenal objectivity, does not of 
course insure objectivity in any other sense. Since ‘objective’ can mean 
inter-personal, the question: Are aesthetic descriptions objective? might 
be an empirical question, a question about uniformity or similarity in 
human apprehensions. On the other hand this question might relate to 
the logical status of aesthetic descriptions: Are aesthetic descriptions 
claims and if so, what is involved in saying that an aesthetic description 
is suitable or unsuitable, appropriate or inappropriate? 

I think we do not want to say that aesthetic descriptions are necessarily 
claims. An aesthetic description can be simply a report and still be an 
aesthetic description. F. N. Sibley, whose work on aesthetic descriptions 
is well known, offers the view that an aesthetic description differs from 
a non-aesthetic description in that the former depends upon the exercise 
of taste.1 By ‘taste’ he means aesthetic discernment: the ability to notice, 
see or tell, that things have certain aesthetic qualities. Taste as aesthetic 
discernment is distinguished from taste as aesthetic preference, as when 
‘a matter of taste’ is equivalent to ‘a matter of aesthetic preference’. 

This distinction between taste as discernment and taste as preference 
is of particular importance for the understanding of aesthetic descrip- 
tions since it draws attention to the fact that the primary function of an 
aesthetic description is to express an apprehension rather than an 
aesthetic liking or disliking. Still, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
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‘discernment’, as it operates in aesthetic contexts, has a meaning some- 
what different from the meaning it has in non-aesthetic contexts. In 
non-aesthetic contexts ‘discernment’ carries the suggestion of correct- 
ness. ‘At twilight I discerned a man moving cautiously at the edge of the 
forest.’ “You could not have done so, there was no man there at that 
time.’ ‘Oh, I thought I discerned a man.’ But since aesthetic descriptions 
refer to objects as directly apprehended, we cannot disallow an aesthetic 
description on the ground that the person who voices the description 
only thought, or supposed, or imagined, that he apprehended the object 
in this particular way. 

When aesthetic descriptions function as claims we can under certain 
circumstances raise the question of the suitability of such descriptions. 
To do this, however, is to introduce the consideration of appropriate 
conditions for apprehension. It makes intelligible sense to say something 
such as: ‘I do not doubt that you see the object in the way you describe, 
but I believe that on the basis of a more cultivated taste for architecture 
(or some other art-form) you would not see it so.” However, since the 
notion of cultivated taste presupposes the notion of simple uncultivated 
taste, the expression ‘aesthetic discernment’ can be ambiguous. Perhaps, - 
then, it would be safer to say that an aesthetic description differs from a 
non-aesthetic description in that the former involves the exercise of 
some sort of aesthetic sensibility, without raising the question about 
optimum conditions for the exercise of that sensibility. 

So far, maybe, so good. But how can we tell in any particular case 
whether aesthetic sensibility has been exercised? We cannot tell from 
simple i inspection of predicates. To be sure, some terms, stich as ‘dainty’, 

‘handsome’, ‘grotesque’, ‘charming’, seem to be aesthetic; other terms, 
such as ‘round’, bright’, ‘diagonal’, to be non-aesthetic. In general, how- 
ever, we have to take account of context or use. Consider such a word as 
‘sinister’. ‘I believe that he did that with sinister intent’ is a moral remark, 
but ‘the city scene as depicted in the picture looks sinister’ is an aesthetic 
description. Yet there is a case in which, even though we are in no doubt 
that the words ‘charming’ and ‘sinister’ are used to describe the way 
something looks (X looks charming, Y looks sinister), we would still 
deny that these descriptions were based on the exercise of any kind of 
aesthetic sensibility. 

A woman, sorting out old clothes from attic trunks, lifts from one the 
tattered, faded remnant of what was once an evening dress. She gazes 
upon it with evident delight and pronounces it charming. We need not 
deny that this object is indeed invested with charm for this observer. 
Charm resides ‘out there’ in the object, a phenomenally objective re- 
gional quality. We easily understand the genesis of the experience; it is 
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the association of the dress with some happy event or period of her life 
that accounts for it; in short, this is a case of the sentimental tie. Again, if 
someone looking at a lily-pond should say that he sees the water-lilies as 
sinister, we would be surprised but we would readily understand if we 
knew, or were told, that when he was a child he fell into a lily-pond and 
was almost drowned. On that occasion it seemed as if the long stems of 
the lilies in which he was entangled were with malicious intent dragging 
him down to the muddy depths. This traumatic experience established 
the association that makes the water-lilies look sinister. 

In these two cases I think we would deny that the descriptions were 
aesthetic descriptions, even though we do not deny that they are descrip- 
tions of how the objects look to their respective observers. Why is this? 
The ground for our denial is the belief that neither of these objects has 
been seen from a strictly aesthetic point of view. The aesthetic attitude 
involves a certain detachment, a detachment sufficient to preclude the 
purely personal association. However, the phenomenon of psychological 
projection is not confined to the individual observer. Objects of com- 
munal piety, religious or nationalistic, can show forth as possessed of the 
qualities of sacredness or nobility for many observers. Collingwood’s 
remarks on the topic of art as magic are relevant in this connexion? In 
so far as the statue of the national hero functions as a kind of cult-object, 
it may be seen as invested with a quality of nobility or grandeur. If this 
quality is projected ‘rather than discovered, then this is not a case of 
aesthetic sensibility based on perceptual attention. 

To be sure, careful perceptual discrimination alone will not insure the 
exercise of aesthetic sensibility. One person can hear more in a voice 
than another person hears. “His voice sounded perfectly calm.’ ‘Ah no, 
he tried to keep it calm but he did not quite succeed, there was a certain 
reverberation of suppressed anger in this voice.’ Assuming the correct- 
ness of this latter remark, it is the result of a more careful perceptual 
discrimination; but for all that we would deny that this more accurate 
description was an aesthetic description. The reason is that the interest 
that sustains the more careful discrimination is not an aesthetic interest 
but an interest in inference from auditory data to matter of fact. We are 
quite familiar with descriptions of natural objects based on careful per- 
ception but sustained by a practical or theoretical interest in inference. 
Let us consider a case that might be contrasted with this. 

Let us suppose that a person observing a tree in scarlet autumn foliage 
says: ‘Vibrant, vigorous, Jamelike.’ We take this as an aesthetic descrip- 
tion. The observer is dwelling on the appearance, he is not taking it as a 
clue to action, he is not inferring something such as ‘this is swamp 
maple’. Someone else may offer a different description: ‘Hectic, flushed, 
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feverish, pathological.’ Assuming that this is a description of appearance 
and not a diagnosis of the health of the tree, we take this as an aesthetic 
description. If we cast about for an explanation of why the descriptions 
differ, we might find this in the fact that the latter description takes 
account of a wider context, namely the autumnal season, the approach- 
ing-death of the year. We are not likely to dispute the question of the 
greater suitability of one of these descriptions since we have no grounds 
for a decision on the issue of appropriate frame of reference. 

With regard to the aesthetic appreciation of nature, the same observer 
may offer different descriptions on different occasions of observing the 
so-called ‘same’ object. From an aesthetic point of view the object is not 
the same, since season, weather, time of day, narrower or broader frames 
of reference alter its appearance. To those who take a lively interest in 
the aesthetic appreciation of nature the fact that ‘nature is always 
different’ is not disturbing but rather the reverse. Since the aesthetic 
object is the object of the particular occasion, we do not speak of under- 
standing the object better in the sense in which we speak of understand- 
ing a poem or a musical composition better. Neither, I think, do we 
speak of the cultivation of taste as we might speak of the cultivation of 
taste with respect to some art form such as architecture. We can, how- 
ever, speak of the cultivation of an aesthetic interest. There is a con- 
siderable difference between those for whom the aesthetic appreciation 
of nature plays a minor role and those for whom it is a matter of great 
importance, a matter so to speak of daily nourishment. The former will 
be arrested only by the most obvious effects, such as brilliant sunsets; the 
latter will apprehend the innumerable subtle effects that are there to be 
apprehended if nature is aesthetically seen. It is, I think, a mistake to say 
that when we appreciate nature aesthetically we treat the natural object 
as if it were an art object. We can no doubt do this, but since the 
natural object will not serve impressively in its enforced role as art 
object, the tendency to treat it as such will restrict rather than develop 
aesthetic interest. 

Let us move, now, to the more complicated issue of critical aesthetic 
descriptions. A critical aesthetic description is a description of a work of 
art or of some sub-structure in a work of art that can be recognized as 
having an artistic character in its own right. Since critical aesthetic 
descriptions are commonly taken as claims, the question arises about the 
justificationof these descriptions. I believe, however, that it is in- 
judicious to undertake inquiry into the issue of justification before we 
have a more accurate understanding of the nature of such descriptions. 
In what follows I shall be primarily concerned to offer a description of 
critical aesthetic descriptions; I shall not be concerned with the question 
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of justification except in so far as the description of such descriptions 
may involve some implicit suggestions on this matter. 

In turning our attention to critical aesthetic descriptions we face a 
question that does not arise in reference to aesthetic descriptions of 
natural objects. This is the question of how we are to distinguish'a des- 
cription from an interpretation. We can, of course, have non-aesthetic 
descriptions of works of art, such as ‘this painting depicts a landscape’, 
‘this building is a mosque’, There is little difficulty in distinguishing a 
non-aesthetic description from an interpretation, but aesthetic descrip- 
tions are somewhat more problematical. 

We usually speak of critical interpretations when the work of art is 
sufficiently complex to raise the question how it is to be understood. 
The iconographical account of a Renaissance painting is clearly an inter- 
pretation, the account of a novel as involving a particular treatment of 
the general theme of the ‘wise fool’ is an interpretation. If I say of a 
particular Chinese scroll painting that it exhibits among other things the 
characteristic Zen Buddhist view of the relationship between man and 
nature, I offer an interpretation. All this suggests that a critical inter- 
pretation, however much it may be concerned with the individual work 
of art, involves a background of relevant knowledge, perhaps even of 
erudition. Yet it also involves the exercise of aesthetic sensibility. The 
critic must be able to apprehend the work of art in a sensitive and-per- 
ceptive way because he counts on the work to tell him what may or 
may not be relevant to an interpretation. The critic concerned with the 
interpretation of a poem begins with a careful reading and re-reading of 
the poem. On the basis of what the poem suggests to him he tries out 
his initial attempts at interpretation on the poem. This is to say the critic 
proffers his interpretation to the public only after he has first proffered 
it to the poem, and only after he has come to believe that he has, so to 
speak, the sanction of the poem for what he says. Analogous remarks 
could be made with regard to critical interpretation in the other arts. 

Perhaps we can say that aesthetic descriptions are simpler, are more 
immediate, are less dependent on background knowledge, than critical 
interpretations. An interpretation is something we consider, something 
we can think about in our re-examination of the work of art, something 
we can compare to other interpretations, something we can ‘weigh’ 
from the point of view of plausibility or implausibility. Since critical 
interpretations can be presented from somewhat different perspectives, 
we are willing to entertain the view that different interpretations are not 
necessarily competitive since each may contribute in its different way to 
our better understanding of the work of art. 

Aesthetic descriptions are more in the nature of invitations to direct 
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apprehension of the object described. The quality or characteristic men- 
tioned is not something we are expected to consider but something we are 
expected to catch on inspection. Aesthetic descriptions can have a brevity 
not characteristic of interpretations, but even when an aesthetic descrip- 
tion is somewhat extended it is still usually distinguishable from an 
interpretation. ‘In this picture the figures are depicted in very dramatic 
postures, but since the pictorial space in which they exist is highly re- 
stricted and closes in about them, the interplay between the dramatic 
postures and the restricted space produces an effect of heightened, ner- 
vous, almost hysterical tension.’ The propriety, the suitability, of a 
critical aesthetic description depends upon the aesthetic sensibility of the 
critic, the efficacy of the description depends upon the sensibility of the 
person to whom it is addressed. 

Initially considered, it might seem that although critical interpretation 
involves the exercise of aesthetic sensibility, critical aesthetic description 
depends simply and solely on aesthetic sensibility. But this is not so.- To 
offer an aesthetic description with reference to a particular work of art, 
the critic must have funded experience of other works of art belonging 
to the same art form. The really ‘innocent eye’ is not likely to see what 
is in the picture any more than the ‘innocent ear’ can hear what is in the 
music. And it is not simply a matter of funded experience of the art form 
involved but also acquaintance with the conventions of any particular 
art tradition that may be relevant. For example, we know very well that 
a person might see an African mask, any African mask, as grotesque 
solely because he was unacquainted with the conventions of African art. 
This is the kind of thing we expect a critic to avoid. 

Sibley claims that aesthetic descriptions display an interesting logical 
feature. Such descriptions, he says, are not, except in a negative way, 
condition-dependent in that no non-aesthetic qualities of an object can 
function as logically sufficient grounds for the application of some 
aesthetic term. Now certainly there is a difference between ‘this vase is 
graceful’ and ‘this man is lazy’. I have to see that the vase is graceful, 
whereas on the basis of reports, presumed to be reliable, concerning the 
man’s customary behaviour I can infer that the man is lazy. Though I 
might disallow the sufficiency of any particular report, yet as the evi- 
dence piles up I must at some point concede the correctness of the judge- 
ment that the man is lazy unless I propose to attach some eccentric 
meaning to the term ‘lazy’. This is so. But the distinction, after all, is not 
so much the distinction between the aesthetic and the non-aesthetic as 
the distinction between judgements relating to perceptual qualities and 
judgements relating to dispositional properties. Consider the difference 
between ‘this man is lazy’ and “this man looks lazy’. I cannot infer that a 
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man preserits a lazy appearance, I have to see that he does; yet ‘this man 
looks lazy’ is not an aesthetic description, for it would be odd to suppose 
that some sort of aesthetic sensibility was required to observe the 
effect. 

The point Sibley has in mind is, I think, best brought out, not by 
reference to logical inference, but by reference to empirical prediction. 
Aesthetic descriptions refer to qualities of a sort variously called regional 
qualities, emergent qualities, Gestalt qualities, yet not all such qualities 
are aesthetic qualities. Many Gestalt effects can be matters of confident 
empirical prediction. If the ceiling seems too high in relation to the 
length and width ofa room, paint the walls a light colour and the ceiling 
a darkish red and this will bring the ceiling down and alter the general 
appearance of the spacial proportions. Sibley makes the important point 
that aesthetic qualities cannot be matters of confident empirical predic- 
tion. ‘It is delicate because of the pastel shades and curving lines’ can be 
plausible when ‘it will be delicate if it has pastel shades and curving lines’ 
is not plausible. The reason is that the former remark directs our atten- 
tion to those particular pastel shades and those particular curving lines in 
their specific interrelationship. This is why, as Sibley rightly says, we 
have to ‘look and see’. 

Without questioning the correctness or the importance of this, I 
would like to suggest that there is an additional reason why, with respect 
to aesthetic descriptions, we feel impelled to ‘look and see’, to try it out 
for ourselves. The wish to see for ourselves is based on the fact that in so 
far as we look to critical comment to enhance our aesthetic appreciation, 
in the sense of aesthetic apprehension, of a work of art, this apprehension 
has to be our apprehension. Even when we have intellectual grounds for 
supposing that some other person’s apprehension may be better than 
ours, we cannot accept it as a substitute for ours. There are some cases, I 
think, when our failure to apprehend what a critic says is there to be 
apprehended in a work of art does not lead us to say ‘the critic is mis- 
taken’ but merely ‘it does not work for me’ and even follow this up 
with ‘alas!’. 

It is important to recongize the twofold meaning of ‘appreciate’ as 
this word operates in relation to aesthetic contexts. To appreciate might 
mean to savour, to realize. On the other hand it might mean to value in 
the sense of to like. Hence the ambiguity of such questions as: “Do you 
appreciate the elegant refinement, the turbulent power, the sumptuous 
richness?’ Aesthetic descriptions are primarily concerned with eliciting 
appreciation in the sense of aesthetic realization. Their function is not to 
induce appreciation in the sense of aesthetic liking or disliking. In voic- 
ing an ‘aesthetic description a critic is inviting you to apprehend; 
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whether or not you like or dislike what you apprehend, if you do 
apprehend it, is your own affair. 

Aesthetic responses of liking or disliking can be personal in the parti- 
cular sense that they may reflect aspects of personality, particularly tem- 
perament. For instance, on the basis of a somewhat austere temperament 
a person may shrink from manifestations of the sumptuous, the lavish, 
the flamboyant. Glimpsing anything of the sort he turns away from it. 
The effect of aesthetic descriptions, particularly those that show how 
such qualities emerge from the interrelationship of this with that, invite 
not only recognition of the quality; they invite attention to it, irivite a 

‘fuller realization of it. Of course it may be that the more the person 
‘realizes the quality the less he likes it, but it can be the case that this 
fuller realization awakens an aesthetic interest. 

In what I have said so far I have stressed the descriptive nature of 
‘aesthetic descriptions and it might be objected that in doing so I have 
failed to take sufficient account of the valuational suggestion that may 
accompany them. Consider the following: 


This work consists of an introduction to an introduction to a connecting link te to 
another introduction to a rhapsodic interlude, leading to a free development of the 
third introduction, leading to a series of still more introductory developments of thé 
previous introduction, leading to a solemn slow theme (which after these twenty 
minutes, no mortal power will persuade any listener to regard as a real beginning), 
and so eventually leading backwards to the original mysterious opening by way of 
conclusion.‘ 


This is an aesthetic description not simply because of the inclusion of 
such expressions as ‘rhapsodic’, ‘solemn slow theme’, ‘mysterious’, but 
‘because ‘introduction’ in this context refers to introductory quality— 
something heard as introductory. Now surely here the suggestion of con- 
‘demnation is strong. It is almost as if the aesthetic description provided 
‘an answer to the question:. What is it that makes this aesthetically unsatis— 
factory? It must be acknowledged that aesthetic descriptions concerned 
with total structural order are likely to carry such suggestions as: ‘It holds 
together’, ‘it falls apart’, ‘it clearly promises what it does not fulfil’, ‘what 
- initially looks like discrepancy can be recognized as justifiable contrast 
since the object is more complex than might initially be supposed’. 

I suggest that it would be useful to distinguish aesthetic descriptions of 
this sort, structural aesthetic descriptions, from aesthetic descriptions which; 
though dependent on the apprehension of structure, refer primarily to 
some emergent expressive quality, i.e. expressive quality aesthetic descrip= 
tions. In so far as the former kind of aesthetic description is concerned 
with the individual structure of the individual work of art, it is bound 
to carry suggestions of the sort I have cited. Expressive quality aesthetic 
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descriptions are, I think, much less decisive with respect to suggestions 
of commendation or condemnation. An aesthetic description of a tower 
that describes its architectural structure will be different in kind from an 
aesthetic description that says: “This tower is not graceful, the quality it 
has is a quality of rude, fortress-like strength.’ Perhaps it might be said 
that this latter description has some sort of commendatory aspect in that 
there is at least the suggestion ‘this tower has character’. One can 
imagine a situation in which when asked to describe the character of a 
tower one might feel inclined to say: ‘Character? As far as I can see, this 
is just an elevation.’ 

Nevertheless I think it is useful to emphasize the descriptive nature of 
expressive quality aesthetic descriptions for the reason that this emphasis 
drawns attention to the important fact that a term which functions in 
such a description has in that context a significance that may be distinctly 
different from the significance that attaches to it in other contexts. Take 
such a word as ‘morbid’. If I say of a person that he is morbid, or that 
his interest in something is a morbid interest, I may not be voicing a 
moral judgement, but I am certainly voicing a judgement of a sort that 
could be preceded by ‘unfortunately’ or followed by ‘alas’. But if, 
voicing an aesthetic description, I say: ‘In this Pontormo picture there 
is a quality of morbidity’, need there be any alas-suggestion? I think-not. 
There is, I acknowledge, a suggestion that this is a minor effect in that it 
is something likely to be admired only by certain audiences and only in 
certain periods. We tend to assume, and with justification, that what 
we call great art has a more constant and, potentially at least, a more 
pniversal appeal. But our interest in art is not confined to great art. An 
admiration for lesser artistic achievements is more dependent on the 
general social and historical situation. At a time when ‘sardonic’, 
‘macabre’, ‘morbid’, even ‘brutal’, will not carry a suggestion of con- 
demnation then, perhaps, ‘sweetly charming’, ‘pathetic’, ‘ultra-romantic 
tenderness’ may. 

‘Pretentious’ is certainly descriptive and also has strong negative im- 
port; but ‘pretentious’, like ‘confused’, is a structurally descriptive term. 
To say that a work is pretentious is to say: “There is a facade of impres- 
siveness with nothing behind it’ or: “There is a promise of impressive- 
ness that is not fulfilled.’ “Trivial’ is not, I think, descriptive. It is either 
a response remark, like ‘tiresome’, or it is a remark assigning status— 
very minor artistic status. ‘Frivolous’, however, is descriptive. There is 
an air, an atmosphere, a tone of frivolity. Though we would never ex- 
pect such an aesthetic description to be associated with an appraisal 
judgement of the form: “This is great art’, yet there seems to be no im- 
pediment to the aesthetic enjoyment of the frivolity of the frivolous. 
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‘Sentimental’ is certainly descriptive, but not entirely easy to interpret. 
Given a certain context ‘sentimental’ carries the suggestion of something 
false in the sense of bogus. “There is an attempt to achieve the genuinely 
tragic (or perhaps the genuinely tender) but the effect is just sentimental’. 
Since what is here involved is a claim of discrepancy between promise 
and fulfillment, this is more in the nature of a structural aesthetic des- 
cription. Yet perhaps in another context ‘sentimental’ need not carry the 
suggestion of failure. The object makes no pretence whatever. It is, let 
us say, a decorative Christmas angel. In this case there seems to be no- 
thing objectionable to its being ‘sweetly sentimental’. 

In this paper I have attempted to describe aesthetic descriptions, but I 
do not claim to-have offered anything approaching a comprehensive 
account. To summarize the results of this admittedly tentative inquiry, 
I think we can say that an aesthetic description must mention qualities or 
characteristics of a sort that could be apprehended as phenomenally 
objective. To avoid being misled by grammar we must ask: Is the 
quality one that might be apprehended as resident in the object? In 
addition, the quality or characteristic must be apprehended as a conse- 
quence of an aesthetic approach and of the exercise of some sort of 
aesthetic sensibility. This is to rule out cases of purely personal association 
or psychological projection. With reference to critical aesthetic descrip- 
tions I think it is useful to distinguish structural aesthetic descriptions 
from expressive quality aesthetic descriptions. I suspect, however, that 
there are other, equally useful, distinctions that could be drawn. For 
example, what about aesthetic descriptions that involve stylistic terms 
such as ‘Baroque’? In any case we need a more thorough examination of 
aesthetic descriptions before we can usefully address ourselves to any 
question about the authority, the suitability or the justification of critical 
aesthetic descriptions. Differences in aesthetic descriptions may be a 
. matter of historical perspective. For example, we cannot help hearing 
the music of Mozart as post-Romantic listeners. Accordingly we shall be 
puzzled by references to Mozart’s ‘turbulent passion’ by many critics of 
his time. The whole complicated issue of historical perspective cannot be 


swept aside by the simple recommendation: “Take the work of art for 
itself.’ 
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DENOTATION AND 
AESTHETIC INFERENCE* 


Berel Lang 


The painter’s products stand before us as though they were alive, but if you 
question them, they maintain a most majestic silence. It is the same with written 
words; they seem intelligent, but if you ask them anything about what they say, 
from a desire to be instructed, they go on telling you just the same thing forever. 
Plato, Phaedrus 

The arrow points only in the application which the living being makes of it. 
Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations 


THE QUESTION of the cognitive status of art has traditionally generated 
more heat than light, and in this respect at least contemporary philo- 
sophical thought has been devoted to its past. The phenomenon is the 
more notable because of the attentiveness of both classical and modern 
philosophy to the analysis of knowledge and truth. The lag in relating 
the conclusions of this analysis to the theory of art is not without its own 
significance; my suspicion is that the disparity has been due rather to a 
systematic bias of epistemology—a misplaced conception of concrete- 
ness—than to failure in the drive for coherence on the part of aesthetic » 
theory. But more of this in its own time. 


I. AESTHETIC DENOTATION: THE PRIMA FACIE GROUNDS 

The two accounts of the cognitive status of literary works of art which 
serve here as introduction agree on at least one thesis—that the connexion 
between literary works of art and truth is no more (and probably less) 
than tenuous. They suggest (as an implication of Russell’s Theory of 
Definite Descriptions) that the statements of literature are for the most 
part false; or, in I. A. Richards’s “emotive-cognitive’ distinction, that 
literary discourse does not even meet the criteria required for deter- 

* Presented first at a session of the American Society for Aesthetics, in October 1969. 
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‘mining whether it is true or false. These positions were modified after - 
their formulation; if only as a contrast to the thesis argued here, how- 
ever, it is useful to refer to them in their original form. 

Russell, in his essay “On Denoting’, focuses on a class of statements 
whose linguistic structure seems clear and intelligible, but which are 
distinctive in that they mention ‘non-existent’ entities, for example 
‘Pegasus’ or ‘the present King of France’. The analysis of statements 
which incorporate such terms becomes especially problematic with 
regard to their truth-status. Such statements are hardly to be counted 
true; but neither do they seem to be false in the way that ordinary 
contrary-to-fact descriptions are false. The assessment will turn, it 
seems, on the denotative force of the terms cited, and thus on the differ- 
ence between them and other terms about whose denotation there is no 
question. Rejecting Meinong’s account, which invokes a schema of 
modes or levels of reality to account for such references, Russell provides 
instead an analysis of definite descriptions, according to which state- 
ments like “The present King of France is bald’ (or indeed ‘the present 
King of France is not bald’) are isomorphic to statements which might 
be made concerning an actual king. This conclusion follows, Russell 
suggests, if we take all ‘particular’ assertions to affirm (in some sense)-the 
existence of their subjects; so, for example, the first statement cited 
would in effect assert that “There is a being who is King of France and 
who is bald’—a proposition which we know to be false in the same way 
that we know the statement ‘Elizabeth II is Queen of France’ to be false. 
We are enabled by this method, Russell suggests, to account for the 
denotative status (and whatever depends on it) of terms in any particular 
proposition, including those with such ‘non-existent’ referents as the 
‘round square’ or—the case most pertinent here—‘Hamlet’; and this is 
accomplished without the encumbrance of hierarchy of levels or types 
of reality. 

The question of the general adequacy of this account of denotation is 
less to the immediate point than what might be seen as its implications 
for the denotative force of literature. For it follows from Russell’s posi- 
tion, as a number of writers pointed out in the discussion which enlarged 
on it,? that since statements in literary works are commonly open to 
translation as definite descriptions, those statements turn out (by and 
large) to be false, and that the truth-status of the work in which they 
appear must reflect this. For example, the statements in Pickwick Papers 
describing Mr. Pickwick’s activities are—since Mr. Pickwick, on Rus- 
sell’s account, exists in not even a Pickwickian sense—false; to the extent 
that such statements comprise the book’s contents, assessment of the 
truth-status of the novel as a whole will be based on this. 
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This was hardly a judgement, however, either in its method or in its 
conclusions, calculated to put an end to a discussion with a history as 
involuted as that of the cognitive status of art. One important reaction 
against it and the context out of which it came was that of I. A. Richards, 
whose ‘defence’ of literature points a classic lesson? of the risk involved 
in throwing out the bathwater while the baby is still in the tub. Lin- 
guistic utterances which are true or false, Richards argues, constitute but 
one possible form of utterance. Such utterances are true or false in so far 
as they represent (or misrepresent) actual states of affairs. But not all 
utterances serve the same function; and it is unjust, in fact, to assess the 
statements of literature as instances of cognitive assertion—and thus, as on 
Russell’s theory, usually as false—since it is not their function to denote 
„or to describe at all. They represent rather an emotive or non-cognitive 
use of language, designed to express an author’s feelings or to evoke an 
emotive response from his audience. They belong not to the discourse of 
science, with its concern with what really exists or not, but to the lan- 
guage of feeling. As such they are neither true nor false; they are in fact 
not statements at all but rather, in Richard’s term, ‘pseudo-statements’. 
We may then evaluate them by criteria of emotional intensity or the 
power of evocation, but hardly in terms of the adequacy of a representa- 
tion or denotation to which they make no claim. 

The advantage gained by dissociating literary works of art entirely 
from cognitive implication as against regarding them as false is prob- 
lematic, and criticism directed at the coherence of Richards’s thesis, and 
in particular against the underlying cognitive-emotive dichotomy, seems 
conclusive.t When, for example, Burns writes ‘My luv’s like a red, red 
rose, we almost certainly misappropriate the line if we take it to be only 
an expression of his feeling (if we could agree on what this even means) 
and as implying nothing about the character of his ‘luv’. The line’s ex- 
pressive character notwithstanding, the poet seems also to represent 
objects or qualities which the reader is expected to recognize and in 
terms of which he can—indeed, if he is to understand it, must— 
measure the line’s force. Not all ‘luv’s’ are like roses, and the difference 
among them is not exclusively and perhaps not even primarily emotive. 

Yet the difference between Richards’s account and the earlier one is 
instructive in at least one respect. To abstract from Richards’s argument 
is to recognize a corollary thesis that it is an error of method and, finally, 
of substance to focus analysis of the denotative status of literary state- 
ments on their ‘literal’ force. To be sure, those statements can be 
assessed out of context by strict empirical (or some other) criteria of 
verification. But given the qualifying fact of their appearance ina literary 
context, it is by no means clear that such a procedure will realize what 
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the statements in the context assert, or—if it does—that its own methods 
of verification apply. Before the assertions or implications attributed to 
the work’ of art can be tested for truth or falsity, in other words, we 
must have determined what—if anything—the work does assert or 
imply; and it should not be assumed, Richards’s account argues, that 
what is to be assessed are the ostensive ‘statements’ and denotative terms 
which appear in its lines. To assume this is to take for granted that the 
denotation of a term or the referential force of the larger units which 
depend on it are fixed indepéndently of the function which they serve. 
This may in fact be the case; but it hardly goes without saying. 

This principle of Richards’s analysis and the consequences which 
follow from it gain prima facie support from the reductio argument which 
follows its denial. If we examine literary statements out of context, 
assessing them by criteria borrowed from the practice of scientific or 
practical discourse, many of them turn out to be false. If —to extend 
that process—we construe an individual work of literature as a network 
of conjunctive statements (e.g. ‘ “It’s a vile attempt to extort money,” 
said Mr. Pickwick’ [and] ‘ “I hope it is,” said Wardle, with a short, dry 
cough’), then the work which contains even a single false statement is 
false not only to that extent, but as a whole. This assessment, however, 
which applies to virtually every work of literature, is prima facie in- 
adequate. Even if we admit the difficulty of specifying the truths which 
are affirmed in literary works of art, the fact remains that an important 
point of relevance for at least some of them, in some sense, seems a pro- 
‘fundity of thought which could hardly weigh as heavily as it does if the 
collection of assertions which stand at the focus of our attention were 
simply and flatly false. One need not commit oneself to any particular 
theory of Truth or of Beauty—or an equation of the two either—to 
recognize the force with which certain works of literature engage the 
experience of the reader and his concern with the way certain aspects of 
the world are, or at least with how they might truly be. That concern, 
whatever else it is, is not academic; it would not obtain, one supposes, 
unless its grounds were provided in the work itself and if the work did 
not articulate certain live possibilities of experience. 

Admittedly, this thesis finds in falsity the connotation of triviality; . 
and different falsehoods are open to that charge in varying degrees. No 
less obviously, not everything which ‘is true is by that fact important or 
profound. Nor does it follow from what has been said that the ‘truth’ 
of literature by itself gives literature its power. But these qualifications, 
individually or together, do not contravert the prima facie evidence re- 
ferred to. If that evidence is not proof that the work of art has denotative 
force of rather a different type or order than that attributed to it by 
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Russell’s analysis, it does suggest the prospective value of an alternate 
account. It would be useful, in other words, to be able to distinguish in 
the statements of literature (and perhaps in the data of art in general) be- 
tween an ostensive and an implicit denotation, between their ‘literal’ and 
aesthetic reference. Such an alternative, I have suggested, would have at 
least the weight of prima facie evidence on its side; it must then be shown 
that such evidence is worth adhering to, that its implications make sense 
in the context of a general theory of reference (there is, after all, no con— 
crete argument which can confirm—or refute—the concrete). 

In the following sections I attempt to see how this implicit denotation 
works in practice, and then to analyse it more formally. I shall argue 
specifically that literary works of art are denotative; that their denota- 
tive elements make themselves known at the conclusion of a process of 
‘aesthetic inference which demonstrates by its relevance the irrelevance of 
the ‘literal’ denotation of the work’s individual elements viewed as un- 
related and disconnected; that what is denoted is qualified—in effect 
bracketed—by a framework of generality with respect to temporal and 
spatial location; and that what is denoted is a possibility of experience 
which acquires its aesthetic force by being realized in a distinctive 
manner. The claim for the process of inference and its effect in denota- 
tion, then, is tied to the concept of the aesthetic; the focus here on 
literature undoubtedly limits the sweep of the claim—but not, I would. 
argue, without leaving something over for the other arts. 


2. AESTHETIC INFERENCE 

The construction of the work of art along lines proposed in the pre= 
ceding section can be formalized in terms of the concept of aesthetic 
inference—a process, I shall argue, which is a necessary (as well as pos- 
sible) means of grasping the literary work of art; one of the consequences 
of that process, it will be seen, is the characteristic discrimination in the 
work of certain denotative elements.* This is not to claim that the in- 
ferential process is the only or the distinctive facet of aesthetic experience; 
I suggest no more than that it is one of those facets, and that this is the 
case even if it be possible for the reader of literature at any given point 
- to interrupt or to ignore the process, or if its importance varies (as it seems 
to) among different works of literature and with different genres of art. . 

Evidence for this thesis is based here on a reading of an Emily Dickin- 
son poem. The poem is as follows: 


I found the phrase to every thought 
I ever had, but one; 

And that defies me,—as a hand 

Did try to chalk the sun 
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To races nurtured in the dark; 
How would your own begin? 
Can blaze be done in cochineal, 
Or noon in mazzarin? 


Our question, again, asks whether and what the poem, in part or as a 
whole, of itself or by implication, denotes. A natural starting place for 
the attempt to meet this question is by assigning to the terms of the poem 
the denotative force they would have in the least ambitious understand- 
ing of them, specifically as a description of what grammarians call the 
‘simple past’. In ‘I found the phrase to every thought/I ever had, but one’ 
the assumption would be that the lines introduce an autobiographical 
account in which the T denotes a particular person relating a personal 
history. But the lines are only partially responsive to this interpretation, 
and the difficulty is not due to their setting in metre and rhyme. For one 
thing if they are supposed to serve an historical function, they serve it 
badly. The lines are noticeably sparse in the detail one would expect 
from an attempt to describe historical matters of fact. There might be 
reasons, of course, why the author should have omitted or concealed the 
detail to which the writer of ordinary autobiography would be attentive. 
But even if such reasons were assumed, one might still wonder what 
kind of history the author is writing, or why she says even as‘much as 
she does. The lines, it turns out, are meaningful if we regard them as 
descriptive of a series of events in the writer’s life; but it is an insistent 
question whether this is the way they ought to be understood, whether 
what is denoted by the ‘T’ is in fact the historical speaker. 

The second stanza of the poem adds weight to this question as it 
further expands the range of the discourse. ‘How would your own 
begin?’ the poet asks, her question posing two directives for the reader. 
Firstly, the question presupposes the lines before it: “Your own what? 
the reader asks—and is referred back to the opening stanza and the ‘T’s’ 
difficulty in ‘chalking the sun’. A connexion is thus implied between the 
sections of the poem, suggesting a cumulative process which incor- 
porates the first stanza in the understanding of the second. The second 
directive follows from the appeal made to an unspecified ‘you’ for 
testimony in support of the difficulty experienced by the T. Again, the 
‘you’ might denote a particular and only one person; there might be 
reasons (again) why the author should fail to identify him. But the 
possibility also exists that the ‘yow is anonymous by design and because 
its denotation is an abstract or collective ‘you’, or something other even 
than this. The ‘you’, furthermore, might or might not be bound to a 
particular temporal framework. If we take the poet to be speaking in an 
actual present (and thus about an actual or historical past), the ‘you’ 
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would probably be placed in them; but if that first condition does not 
hold, the consequence may alter as well. 

The former of these alternative readings would hold so long as we 
continued to read the poem as autobiography or history. But the ob- 
jections against such a reading of the poem’s opening lines applies to the 
later ones as well—that there are difficulties in accounting for details 
included and excluded: why, after all, a question, if we are reading a 
description? and why—again—the sparseness of the historical context? 
The other alternative gains further support from the last lines of the 
poem: ‘Can blaze be done in cochineal,/Or noon in mazzarin?’—ques- 
tions which, it seems from their rhetorical force, are neither directed to 
a particular ‘you’ nor reflect mere personal expression. They ask—in 
general—whether those colours can adequately ‘paint’ the events men- 
tioned, implying that they cannot. It thus becomes the more probable 
that something else is at stake in the poem than the autobiography of the 
‘T of the opening lines. Perhaps we could interpret the last lines as ‘I can- 
not do blaze in cochineal’, etc.; but this strains the lines markedly, cer- 
tainly if we limit the meaning to this. Thus the last lines too suggest a 
generalization of reference, an insistence that they be taken apart from 
the specific context of the poet’s person or experience. 

To view the poem as a process that moves from a beginning to an 
end, as we put these interpretative cues together, is to identify what 
turns out to be no more than a source in the ‘T that might denote the 
writer. The process later involves a second term—the ‘you’ which sug- 
gests that the reference of the ‘T may not be an historical T but a step in 
the development of a larger reference. The poem concludes with an 
appeal that makes sense as we understand it to raise a question directed 
to no particular person—an assurance which reflects backwards, once it 
is understood, to the poem’s earlier lines as well. The distance between 
the T and the ‘yow, in fact, seems to represent a less explicit shift in 
context accomplished in the poem as a whole, from an understanding 
which originates in a regard for events in an historical process to an 
understanding in which what are denoted are items of prospective ex- 
perience. In the structure of that experience the historical ‘T gives way 
to a non-specific referent, which although bound to a context, is not 
bound temporally or spatially as an historical event would be; it only 
outlines a form of experience, a set of objects and relations, which it asks 
the reader to consider. Thus, for example, the conclusion to which the 
critic Donald Thackrey comes, as he takes the poem to suggest that ‘the 
truly significant things in human experience dwell . . . in the realm of 
silence and secrecy’.? Such a statement may or may not be adequate to 
the poem’s implication; but it is the formal process of derivation which 
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is at issue; and viewed with this in mind Thackrey’s conclusion which 
if it is not exhaustive, is at least relevant, turns out to be possible only so 
far as the procedure described above has been admitted. 

It can be objected that this process, in which the reader is progres- 
sively driven away from the ‘literal’ denotation of T and ‘you’, is 
peculiar to the poem quoted. But the process as it works in Emily 
Dickinson’s poem is; I should argue, common in the reading of litera- 
ture, although its form may often be less explicit. There is for any written 
word, it seems, a functional choice as to how the reader shall understand 
it. Its context, while it may limit these choices, cannot explicitly decide 
among them, since the context itself, one supposes, must also be part of 
a context: the reader is then obliged to see how its directions are to be 
understood. Yet the choices open to the reader, since they are functional, 
are not indefinite. An obvious possibility is that the function of language 
is descriptive, certain of its terms denoting (or not) an historically located 
object or relation. But in the literary example cited, at any rate, this 
mode of understanding encounters a number of difficulties. The 
apparent inderdependence of the elements of the poem, the directions 
which they give to the reader, suggest both that something is denoted 
by the poem, and that this denotation will not be identified so long as we 
deal ‘literally’ with the isolated terms which we see there at first glance. 
It begs the question, of course, to argue that a consequence if we 
ignored the latter cautionary note would be to turn poetry into history; 
but the fact that we do take that distinction for granted surely reflects 
the discovery of certain distinctive possibilities in the working of literary 
forms. Those possibilities may finally be dismissed; but there must be 
some other justification for doing this than the simple assertion that they 
can (logically) be reduced to the terms of history or of science. 

The reference to the process of inference is not a metaphor. The open- 
ing lines of a work initiate a number of possibilities of interpretation, 
both of the lines themselves and of the whole of which they are to be 
part. Those possibilities are revised and narrowed the closer the reader 
comes to the poem’s conclusion. The evidence of the poem’s detail 
yields a principle of inclusion and exclusion, the same principle which 
presents itself, completed, as the poem’s substance and the judgement 
finally made on it. (Even to discover that a work is intentionally or 
accidentally ambiguous will be to have followed this process.) The ‘T of 
the opening line in the poem quoted might be Emily Dickinson—or it 
might denote somebody else; by the end of the poem we are reasonably 
certain that the poem does not have either Emily Dickinson or her per- 
sonal beliefs for its object; we recognize themes which in so far as they 
may reflect such elements, do so.as part of a general design which desig- 
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nates ‘personal elements in the life of the reader as well: it is their 
generality which is crucial, the fact that they are not merely descriptive 
or historical. Aristotle, when he writes that poetry is more universal than 
history, is not legislating a distinction; he is describing the way in which 
poetry works, how the reader finds it; in a sense, he is reflecting on the 
fact that the reader finds it. 

It might be argued, along similar lines, that the poem quoted catches 

at the reader precisely because it is not about Emily Dickinson. (From the 
standpoint of a biographer, whether or not it is is a significant issue—but 
that is not much more of an aesthetic issue than the quality of paper on 
‘which the poem is printed.) Rather in intention—I mean here the work’s 
intention, not the author’s—and in function it touches the reader’s own 
experience, engaging him (if we are to account for this) by its dissocia- 
tion from purely historical descriptions. One important rule-of-thumb 
among tests of aesthetic value—endurance—turns largely on this referen- 
tial character of literature, as the work assessed answers (or not) to what 
is held relevant by a variety of readers. An original and literal ‘T may be 
—in Dewey’s terms*—the ‘subject’ of certain lines or of a poem as a 
whole; but this fact that it is the subject does not make it the ‘substance’ 
of the poem—what I am construing as its aesthetic or latent denotation. 
And in fact, I suggest, the substance will ordinarily (although not neces- 
sarily) be quite different. 
: ‘Words in isolation can be ascribed denotative force; and statements 
composed of such terms will then depend for their meaning on the 
denotation of the units which comprise them. This does not mean that 
sentences themselves ‘denote’; but it means that they (and in turn any- 
thing that they imply) involve a denotative function. The literary work 
of art is a system of such statements in which the denotation ascribable 
to the terms in isolation is progressively modified by connexions im- 
posed on them and on the larger units of which those first connexions 
become part. The expectations of the reader, roused in the opening lines 
of the poem, are progressively revised until a conclusion is reached 
which (whatever else is important about it) is important also for the 
assertion it makes. In the absence of such a conclusion we would be left 
with a number of independent elements arbitrarily (so it must seem) 
formed into a group, no single element of which depends or reflects on 
any other one, and no group of which reveals a common intention. But 
this, quite simply, is not literature as we know it. 

The reading of the Dickinson poem offers a formal basis rather than 
substantive proof for the thesis that all literary works of art, let alone all 
works of art, yield to some such analysis. But the formal basis has its own 
substantive grounds. Aesthetic inference is pertinent to the reading of 
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that object not because of idiosyncracies in the poem but because there 
seems to be no alternative means of approaching it as object. Its elements 
are comprehensible individually; but taken together, seen in their effect 
on each other, they pose for the reader another level of understanding 
which goes beyond the elements themselves. There is (and can be) no 
necessity that binds a reader to this process; there is only a possibility— 
and the recommendation which a meeting with the literary work itself 
gives. In this sense the discovery of the force of literature is an accident; 
what many artists have said about their individual works—that ‘they do 
not seek, they find’ (Picasso’s phrase)—seems no less true of the existence 
of art as a whole and of the response it commands. But like any genetic 
account, that fact about its origin does not establish the character or 
value of its function. To start with the question of what the poem 
‘amounts to’—which is a reason, one supposes, for starting to read any- 
thing at all—is also to come upon a connexion among the ‘subjects’ of 
the work’s statements. The process of inference with its suggestion both 
that the process will yield a substance and that the substance may be 
something other than its subjects fairly impose themselves on the 
reader. The poem which starts with a problematic ‘I’ does not, we have 
seen, conclude with it; the drama which speaks of its subject as Hamlet 
the Prince ends by giving life to a pattern of experience quite separable 
from that Hamlet who, historically, quite simply never existed. 


3. THE IMPLICATION OF AESTHETIC IMPLICATION 
- I have not considered here a number of fundamental issues which 
would remain even if the claims made so far were granted. For one, the 
question persists, if wé agree to talk about inference at all with respect to 
art, as to the features which make it aesthetic inference and not inference 
simpliciter. If there is no difference, not only is the phrase bound to be 
misleading but we face the prospect of seeing art as no more than covert 
(and not very covert) metaphysics—or psychology or sociology; and 
whatever the gain in understanding by applying the concept of denota- 
tion, it would, it seems, be more than lost in the consequent confusion 
of art and these other enterprises. I cannot deal with this question here 
except to make one stipulation: that there is no reason for assuming that 
denotation is all of a piece; that on any conception of inference or de- 
notation enough variables are involved to allow the possibility at least of 
making further distinctions, of which the boundaries around the 
aesthetic moment might be one: for example, the variable of what is 
denoted, or that of the modality of that denotation. This possibility, of 
course, requires elaboration. 

It may be objected, furthermore, that the discussion thus far—of a 
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literary object—stops well short of the pretensions of my title to speak 
of aesthetic inference. Clearly in certain respects the process described 
seems most immediately apposite to the art of literature, and I do not 
wish to ignore or deny the difficulties in identifying it in the working of 
other arts. It is important, however, to keep in mind the way in which 
the literary object was held to be denotative—specifically that its force 
in this respect was seen not to be that of a mere aggregate of individual 
denotative items, but rather the result of a process to which those items 
only contributed. It may be, of course, that the form of inference as 
described could only proceed in the presence of elements which pos- 
sessed, individually, the explicit denotative status of words. But it may 
also be that involvement in the process of inference can start from other 
points of origin as well—that words are only the most obvious, but by 
no means the exclusive, bearers of instructions which lead the perceiver 
to an understanding of certain matters of fact. This indeed, rather than 
an autonomous and independent role, seems to be the contribution of 
words in a grasp of the literary work; and if this is the case for words, 
we should be willing at least to consider the extension of that prospect 
as we assess the contribution of elements like sounds or colours in the 
other, apparently non-discursive arts. The fact that it is so evident a 
feature of literature, and thus party in some way to the appearance of 
literature as an art, suggests the possibility that we may find it active 
among those other elements which, varieties notwithstanding, are still 
—in common—elements of the arts. 

We return then, as we began, to the point from which aesthetic in- 
ference in any of its appearances sets out—and, more concisely, to the 
epigraphs cited from Plato and Wittgenstein. The silence of what we 
have before us, in the written word and painted figure and even of the 
musical sound, turns out to be a starting point for the analysis of 
aesthetic significance—that, rather than the superficially transparent and 
articulate symbols and signs of which only certain of the media make 
use. This does not mean that those ‘literal’ references are without signi- 
ficance for the question of aesthetic denotation. It means, however, that 
at least to begin by basing that question on such elements is to beg a 
prior question, namely whether it is in these elements, taken ‘literally’, 
that we locate the assertions which may give art its cognitive status. An 
affirmative answer to this prior question, it seems now, flies in the face 
of the prima facie evidence and some of the systematic evidence behind 
that; it is from a tactical vantage point which takes such evidence 
seriously that Plato and Wittgenstein speak. Art, we may assume, com- 
municates to a variety of ends and through various vehicles. But it does 
not, in any of them, speak about what it is saying. If it is to refer to 
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something, if it is to denote, then the viewer himself serves as an agent 
not only in understanding the process, but in the process itself. The 
claims of the work, in other words, do not simply present themselves as 
do (perhaps) its physical components. To realize what the former are is 
to grasp the articulation of those components—a grasp which is itself a 
form of articulation. 

It is probably true that whatever its relevance, aesthetic inference does 
not itself account for all of the facets of aesthetic experience; probably 
other, less linear or discursive elements are no less significant among the 
elements of the art work, and perhaps they contribute as well to its 
cognitive status. We may suspect, moreover, even without further 
analysis, that there are significant differences among the arts and within 
individual arts with respect to the role of aesthetic inference. But these 
qualifications are not so much a criticism of the concept as an indication 
of the need for a statement on what in the aesthetic object makes 
aesthetic inference at all possible. Through such analysis we may expect 
to learn something as well about the actual content and conclusions of 
aesthetic inference: so far a question has been raised about its form; the 
substantive issue is open. Such qualifications notwithstanding, one 
negative justification which has figured in this discussion will surely 
carry over to an elaboration on the thesis that aesthetic inference and its. 
denotative conclusions are integral elements of the encounter with art; 
namely the prospect of conceiving of that encounter in their absence. 
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IMAGINATION IN LITERATURE AND 
PHILOSOPHY: A VIEWPOINT ON 
CAMUS’S ‘L’ETRANGER” 


Stewart R. Sutherland 


(1) How 1s a man related to his actions? In what variety of ways may 
we, and do we, relate a man to his deeds? The question at issue is that 
of the intelligibility of human actions. Within any culture there are 
limits to the ways in which we may make any particular action intelli- 
gible to ourselves. These limits have to do with what we consider pos- 
sible, what possibilities we find acceptable in any given situation. 
Consider the following examples: 

(a) Little Johnny is found to be on the roof of the garage and to the 
question: How did he get up there? his brother replies: He flew. 

(b) Bill: Why does he refuse to let us meet his children? 

Ian: Because he is very proud of them. 

(c) Jean: Why does he disagree with everything she says? 

Fred: Because he loves her. 
One can conceive of finding each of the three answers given in these 
examples implausible. We have doubts about accepting these as possible 
explanations, but in each case our unease is based upon very different 
sorts of consideration. To accept the answers as explanations, to see them 
as making the actions intelligible, is to enlarge our conceptual scheme, 
to modify or extend the range of what we take to be a possible explana- 
tion. Intuitively, perhaps, we can see, or have already seen, how such an 
extension may be more easily envisaged in the third than in the first or 
second cases. 

A widely (though not universally) accepted practice amongst Anglo- 
Saxon philosophers working in this field is to replace general questions 
about the intelligibility of human action, or of the relation between a 
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man and his deeds, by more precise questions about the description and 
explanation of a man’s actions. For many purposes this is the obvious 
first step; but, I should want to argue, occasionally it is of value to rest 
content in the first instance with the less precise and less manageable 
general questions about intelligibility and possibility. The analysis of 
L’Etranger offered in the later sections of this paper is one way of 
establishing this point. 

It is generally held that in attempting to explain human actions it is 
relevant to distinguish between explanations in terms of reasons and 
explanations in terms of causes. The debate concerning the compatibility 
of these two sorts of explanation is not my present concern. What is of 
interest is the extent to which all of our explanations in terms of reasons, 
and many in terms of causes, presuppose on the part of the agent certain 
purposes or preferences or a set of values or some combination of these. 
That is to say, we tend io assume that to explain why a man did this 
rather than that is to refer in part at least to preferences, purposes or 
patterns of evaluation at work in his life. The importance of this point 
will become more apparent in Section (6) below. 

In his book Action, Emotion and Will Anthony Kenny talks of ‘a 
fundamental pattern of description and explanation of human beha- 
viour’: 

Very often, what happens when a human being performs an action may be described 
as follows. First, there exists a state of affairs of which the agent disapproves; then 
the agent does something; after his action there exists, in place of the original state of 
affairs, a different state of affairs of which he approves. A particular and common 
form of this scheme applies when each of the states of affairs in question consists of 
the possession of a property by the agent himself: Thus, where‘. . . is P’ and‘. . . is 
Q’ are incompatible predicates, first A is P and does not want to be; then A acts; 
then A is Q and is content to be. 

Wherever this scheme of description of action applies, there will be room for 
three main types of explanation of action. An action may be explained by reference 
to the unwanted state of affairs which preceded it, or by reference to the wanted 


state of affairs which was, or was expected to be its upshot, or by some form of 
explanation which alludes to both of these together.? 


As the detail of Kenny’s book argues well, there are many specific cases 
where this general schema must be modified or extended; but in very 
many cases the above outline represents the pattern according to which 
we make intelligible the actions of men. Almost inevitably, when we 
attempt to understand what a man did, we look for his reasons, and these 
we expect to be either motives or intentions or a combination of both. 
Generally we can refer to such explanation in terms of reasons as ‘seeing 
the point’ of any particular actions, implying as it does on the part of the 
agent the presence of purpose and preference.? In extreme cases, where 
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we can find neither motive nor intention, for example in the so-called 
‘motiveless crime’, we begin to look not for reasons but for causes: we 
begin to question the prima facie account of what happened in so far as it 
may suggest a measure of both rationality and responsibility on the part 
of the agent. 

Very often the description which we give will leave convenient gaps 
to be filled by explanations of one sort or another. Indeed the description 
may either be so full as to leave nothing of import unexplained or so 
clearly structured as to leave an obviously plausible candidate from one 
of the main types of explanation. Alternatively a description may sug- 
gest that instead of the simple obvious explanation of an action, in this 
case a much more complex one is demanded. For exaniple twice in the 
first half of Balzac’s short story The Atheists Mass we are given a 
description of Desplein, ‘a bold and unqualified atheist’, attending mass. 
Clearly a rather detailed and complex explanation is called for, and over 
half of the narrative is given to providing it. Even here, where Kenny’s 
general fundamental schema begins to stand in clear need of modifica- 
tion, we should still speak of coming to see Desplein’s reasons for acting 
thus as a mark of respect and gratitude to his dead friend and benefactor 
Bourgeat. 

(2) The example from Balzac does indicate how any general schema 
will perforce fail to encompass every example of the description and 
explanation of human action; but it does leave us with what, though 
a-typical in detail, is none the less familiar in exemplifying the general 
compulsion which we feel to make actions intelligible by finding reasons, 
by showing what the point of the action is. 

The example of Meursault in Camus’s L’Etranger poses a much more 
fundamental problem here. The problem is both literary and philo- 
sophical. There is at once the problem of interpreting the text and the 

` problem of seeing as a human! possibility the relationship which holds 

between Meursault and the death of the Arab. Early in his essay on this 
novel’ Sartre pinpoints the problem which faces the reader: 

How were we to interpret this character, who the day after his mother’s death “went 

swimming, started a liaison with a girl and went to see a comic film’, who killed an 

Arab ‘because of the sun’, who claimed, on the eve of his execution, that he ‘had 


been happy and still was’, and who hoped there would be a lot of spectators at the 
scaffold ‘to welcome him with cries of hate.® 


Sartre speaks of the ambiguity of the character and, too, of the shock 
with which we meet the unfamiliar. 
But you probably hoped that as you progressed your uneasiness would fade, that 
everything would be slowly clarified, would be given a reasonable justification and 
explained. Your hopes were disappointed. The Stranger is not an explanatory book.’ 
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Unlike Balzac’s short story, the second half of Camus’s L’Etranger pro- 
vides no clear dénouement, in the sense of ‘explanation’, of the descrip- 
tions given in the first half. It is not simply that Camus fails in the 
attempt to make reasonable Meursault’s action, for no attempt is made. 

Meursault, it seems, does something, though there is even an element 
of question whether we should describe what happens as what Meursault 
‘did’, whether we should ascribe to him the act of murder. The problem 
here is as much one of description as explanation: the difficulties which 
we find in giving an explanation of Meursault’s action have their roots 
in the description(s) which we have of what happened. This is true in a 
way of Balzac’s atheist, but there the difficulty is the juxtaposition of an 
agent whom in himself we find intelligible and an action which in itself 
we find quite familiar, but which we seldom find related as act to agent. 
As we come to see, however, the relation between Desplein and this 
particular action is simply a particular exemplification of the relation in 
which he stands to other deeds. Although seeing that he could say mass, 
given these circumstances, may extend our understanding of his 
character, none the less we do come to see his saying mass as compatible 
with his being both an atheist and a man of integrity. 

The difficulty in the case of Meursault is not that we find him acting 
on one or two occasions in a way which is prima facie out of character, 
but that we can gain no coherent hold on the notion of his character at 
all. We do not see how he is related to any of his actions, be it attending 
his mother’s funeral, going swimming or shooting an-Arab. The prob- 
lem is much more fundamental than in the case of Desplein. The des- 
criptions given hint at neither backward- nor forward-looking reasons, 
nor indeed at reasons at all for doing this rather than that. We never seem 
in a position to see the point or purpose of any of his actions. Nor, alter- 
natively, is it clear that Camus wants us to explain Meursault’s various 
actions in terms of the sort of causal hypothesis which elsewhere would 
lead us to speak of Meursault as ‘not responsible for his actions’, or at 
least as not responsible for this deed. 

(3) Sartre speaks of Meursault’s consciousness as being completely 
passive in the retention and description of the activity which surrounds 
it. He speaks of his mind being ‘so constructed as to be transparent to 
things and opaque to meanings’.® Both in style and in content Meur- 
sault’s descriptions present to us ‘a succession of movements’: the 
attempt to individuate, to identify this or that group as an action brings 
only frustration. 

This particular difficulty arises initially in the problem of identifying 
the description of the incident on the beach where the Arab is shot. 
Where does the description begin? There is no obvious attempt to tie 
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these movements together as constituting this action: hence the descrip- 
tion suggests no grouping of movements conveniently in need of this 
sort of explanation rather than that. The only qualification to be made 
here is that the novel had to start somewhere and that it does start with 
the words ‘Mother died today.’ As such it sets a backward limit to the 
chain of events open to our view. 

There are, of course, various ways in which we may group the events 
related, and it is also true that any action is susceptible. of a number of 
different though compatible descriptions. Often, however, the descrip- 
tion which we accept as adequate, or as least inadequate, does suggest one 
form of explanation rather than another. In this context one of the 
problems in reading L’Etranger is that of deciding what constitutes the 
description of the shooting of the Arab, and a fortiori what is relevant to 
its explanation. 

One could claim to find an adequate description of the event in the 
sentence: ‘The trigger gave, and the smooth under belly of the butt 
jogged my palm.’® Or indeed in the last paragraph or last two para- 
graphs of Part One. Alternatively one may claim that the description 
begins: ‘After a moment I returned to the beach,’ or four pages earlier: 
‘I noticed two Arabs in blue dungarees,! or, two paragraphs before; 
‘The light was almost vertical and the glare from the water seared one’s 
eyes.’ These are in one sense arbitrary starting points, but in another not 
so. Clearly, for example, Meursault and Camus regard a detailed des- 
cription of the heat and intensity of the sun as essential to an adequate 
account of what happened. At another extreme one could view the 
whole of Part One, beginning with Meursault’s remarking on his 
mother’s death, as constituting the only adequate (basis for an) account 
of what happened. As it turns out both the judge and the public prose- 
cutor of Part Two seem to hold this view. The trouble is that the whole 
of Part One consists of a catalogue of discrete movements and impres- 
sions, and to say that a search for understanding or explanation must 
start here rather that there seems to be to impose an alien form on what 
is essentially a linear catalogue of movements. 

The judge makes one form of selection, in his initial account of ‘what 
Td done’? alluding to what he admits ‘on a superficial view might seem 
foreign to the case’.18 The prosecutor expounds on this pattern and to 
Marie’s ears at least misconstrues and misrepresents the true state of 
affairs: ‘Hed got it all wrong, she said; it wasn’t a bit like that really.’ 
The picture which he finally presents is that of one, who ‘^. . . killed a 
man cold-bloodedly, in pursuance of some sordid vendetta in the under- 
world of prostitutes and pimps’.15 The facts of the case are, the prosecutor 
claims, ‘as clear as daylight’ and it is interesting to note the way in which 
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his account of these facts attributes to Meursault and his deed a degree of 
purpose, point and preference quite alien to them. The construction put 
on those facts involves certain hypotheses about the sort of man Meur- 
_ Sault is: in fact the case hinges upon seeing Meursault as one sort of man 
rather than another, as the sort of man, ‘an inhuman monster wholly 
without moral sense’, who would be related to his action in this way 
rather than that. Again it is of interest to note that the proposed way of 
relating Meursault to the act of murder implies this pattern of evaluation 
and preferences rather than that. 

On this view the sort of description adequate to the death of the Arab 
is one of premeditated murder. The details of the description of the sun, 
of ‘the shaft of light which shot upwards from the steel’ of the Arab’s 
knife, and of ‘the glare from the water’ would be considered irrelevant. 
When Meursault tries to introduce these factors as relevant he proves 
ineffective to the point of incoherence.* The only alternative account or 
explanation of what happened which Meursault’s counsel finds himself 
able to offer on his behalf is the picture of ‘a decent hard-working young 
man’ who ‘for one tragic moment lost his self-control’. This in turn 
implies an alternative description of what happened, an alternative re- 
grouping of the discrete movements offered by Meursault in his own 
account. oes 

The difference between the cases for the prosecution and the defence 
are, then, threefold. Initially they seem to be offering different explana- 
tions of what happened: as we have seen, however, the implication here 
is that they do not simply disagree about an explanation of what hap- 
pened, they disagree about what is to count as an adequate description of 
what happened: finally, in order to make their alternative accounts 
(description and explanation) plausible they spend a great deal of the 
time discussing what sort of man Meursault is. 

(4) One way of characterizing the problem which faces the reader of 
L’Etranger may be found in the categories used by some in the definition 
of a number of contemporary philosophical debates. On such a view the 
basic problem is what we take to be the possibilities here: how wide, 
how narrow, is our accepted stock of explanations of action? How wide, 
how narrow, is our accepted stock of accounts of the relation of a man 
to his actions? Are the limitations inherent in the accepted stock of 
explanations and accounts such that either we remain in a state of shock, 
bemused both by the ambiguity and unfamiliarity of what we have 
read, or we accept as the only two coherent, perhaps even ‘logical’ 
possibilities, the sorts of explanations and accounts pressed respectively 
by the defending and prosecuting counsels? 

The basic issue here is one of intelligibility, and the questions with 
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which we are dealing are questions of whether or not we can make 
sense of a particular happening and of the account which we are given 
of it. Inevitably this raises two complementary questions: (a) What is it 
to find Meursault’s action intelligible, to understand it? (b) What is it to 
find intelligible, to see the meaning or sense in, Meursault’s account of 
what happened? Both of these questions are distinct from (c) The ques- 
tion of the actual understanding which we do come to of his action, and 
from (d) the particular sense which we do make of his account. The two 
sorts of questions (a)/(b) and (c)/(d) are related, however, in so far as the 
answers to (a) and (b) will indicate how we are to define the range of 
possible answers to (c) and (d). 

In relation to (a) and (b) it is relevant to bring to bear on them two 
sets of remarks from Wittgenstein’s Zettel: 

247. For what does it mean ‘to discover that a sentence does not 
make sense’? 
And what does this mean: ‘If I mean something by it, surely it must 
make sense’? l 
The first presumably means: not to be misled by the appearance of 
a sentence and to investigate its application in the language game. 
And ‘if I mean something by it—does that mean something like: “if 
I can imagine something in connexion with it?’—An image often 
leads on to a further application. 
252. ‘I can quite well imagine someone acting like that and seeing 
nothing shameful in the action.’ There follows a description show- 
ing how this is to be imagined. l 
Of particular interest here is the connexion made by Wittgenstein be- 
tween the concepts of meaning and imagination. It is true that there are 
differences between the notions of ‘the meaning of an expression’ and 
‘the meaning of an action’, between the intelligibility of what a man 
does and the intelligibility of what a man says. None the less I should 
want to argue, though I shall do so here only indirectly, that there are 
important connexions, and that these have to do with at least one of the 
senses which may be given to the expression ‘form of life’ used elsewhere 
by Wittgenstein. 

Even more obviously there are connexions between the intelligibility 
of what a man does and of what we say of what he does. 

A context for some such remark as 252 could be found both in 
L Étranger itself, and in our reflection upon it. In the latter case, a discus- 
sion of Meursault might go as follows: 

A. ‘I can quite well imagine someone shooting as Meursault did, 
going, on the day after his mother’s funeral, swimming, and then to see 
a comic film, and home to make-love for the first time to a-new girl- 
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friend. Yes, I can imagine a man doing all that and feeling neither shame 
nor remorse. 

B. ‘Yes, but what would follow from that is that he is the sort of 
man one would expect to find involved in some sordid vendetta in the 
underworld of pimps and prostitutes and who in the course of that 
indulges in a brutal premeditated murder.’ 

A. ‘No, I don’t think that does necessarily follow. I meant that I can 
quite well imagine someone doing what Meursault did, feeling no 
shame, and yet not being the sort of man the prosecutor made him out 
to be.’ 

B. ‘Ican’t see that at all. It seems to me that there are only two possi- 
bilities compatible with Meursault’s account of what happened. Either 
he is as the prosecutor makes him out to be or he is insane, a case for 
pathological study, but certainly not someone whose understanding of 
himself will help us to understand him. I think you'll agree that the third 
option suggested by Meursault’s defending counsel is ruled out by what 
Meursault tells us of himself and by how he tells it.’ 

A. ‘Tagree to ruling out the account of Meursault as ‘a decent hard- 
working young man’ who ‘for one tragic moment lost his self-control’, 
but I don’t accept the prosecuting counsel’s account and insanity as the 
only two remaining possibilities.’ 

Camus would want us to agree with A rather than B, but to persuade 
us of this, to lead us to the point of agreeing with A, he must show us 
what other possibility there is here. He must lead us to an alternative 
understanding of Meursault, and his relation to his actions: we must 
come to see that what we know of Meursault, and the various ‘move- 
ments’ of which he is a part, is intelligible in a different way. This, 
Wittgenstein’s quoted remarks suggest, is to be seen as a matter of the 
powers of imagination, both of the author and of the reader. 

(s) An implication which I wish to draw from the argument of section 
(4) above is that the task which faced Camus is at once philosophical and 
literary. The issue is what can be imagined. The philosophical aspect ‘of 
this is that we are concerned with the range of what is possible in the 
relation of a man to his actions. This is an a priori question not to be 
settled conclusively by an appeal to what relations any men whom we 
have come across happen to have to their actions. We are dealing, if you 
like, with the possibilities of human life, and the possible is not to be 
defined by the actual. 

It may not make sense to talk of defining or listing all the possibi- 
lities here: I do not see what sense it would make. But it does make sense 
to talk of establishing that this or that is a possibility, though not 
hitherto recognized as such. My argument is that the sense it does make 
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is bound up with imagining what such a possibility would be like. What 
that amounts to is seeing as holding between what we know of Meur- 
sault and the description of a series of discrete movements. offered by 
Camus, a set of connexions which implies a relation between a man and 
his actions intelligible yet different from that seen by either of the 
counsels or from that implied by the suggestion of insanity. 

The literary aspect of Camus’s task is that he must present to us a 
picture which is coherent. He must show to us how we may integrate in 
our understanding Meursault and his actions, how we may connect 
them together: that is to say he must both lead us to imagine as he has 
imagined and also persuade us that what he claims to have imagined is a 
coherent, intelligible possibility. A necessary condition of being pro- 
perly or rightly so persuaded is being presented with a text, with a 
description or an account, which does show where to look for and make 
connexions: a text which does show the inner coherence which holds 
together the man and his deeds and thus gives a basis for understanding 
and making intelligible what we read. This is the sense in which Camus’s 
task is a literary task. It demands the degree of articulation, the sensitivity 
to language, which characterizes the successful novelist. 

As I hope I have shown, however, the task, in this case, is not only 
literary: it is also philosophical. The articulation, the sensitivity, are not 
ends in themselves, which can be adequately assessed, or appreciated, 
without paying regard to content, to what is said or shown. The point 
here is that if Camus succeeds in the literary task, then ipso facto he 
succeeds in the philosophical one.18 If he succeeds in the literary task, 
then it is possible to imagine ‘someone acting like that and seeing nothing 
shameful in it’ without accepting either the plea of insanity or the pro- 
secuting counsel’s construction of what happened. If it is possible so to 
imagine, then Camus has succeeded in demonstrating what we may 
grandly call ‘a possibility of human life’. He has succeeded in showing 
that there is an intelligible relation between a man and his deeds, where 
we feel obliged neither to treat him as a pathological case nor to insist 
in any straightforward sense on finding either ‘backward-looking’ or 
‘forward-looking’ reasons!’ for action; nor, as we shall see, for claiming 
to have ‘seen the point’ of any particular action or the purposes and 
pattern of evaluations lying behind it. 

(6) A corollory of the argument of the preceding section is that if the 
judgement of the reader is that Camus has failed in the task which he has 
set himself, then in principle this judgement may be made according to 
criteria which are either literary or philosophical. In practice it may be 
difficult to distinguish between the two, and it may be more a matter 
of emphasis than rigid distinction. In this section I propose to discuss, 
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from a basically philosophical point of view, the solution which Camus 
seems to offer to the problem of defining a further possibility in this 
area. 

On one viewing the enigma of Meursault is the enigma of a man 
whose criteria for acting in this way rather than that we do not under- 
stand. His actions have the form of neither means nor ends: one finds 
little foothold for the notions of motive and intention. His life exhibits 
no clear pattern of decision based on these preferences, these values. The 
public prosecutor attempts to clarify the situation by suggesting that 
Meursault’s criteria are those of a scheming ruthless criminal. Camus 
tries to suggest the inadequacy, not just of this particular explanation of 
Meursault’s action, but of this whole way of making the relation be- 
tween Meursault and his deeds intelligible. Basically he does this by 
trying to bring us to see what Meursault’s own perspective on the 
situation is, and also by suggesting that there are influences at play in 
Meursault’s life neither known nor permitted by the “European mind’.?° 
There are, I should suggest, four different ways in which Camus tries to 
bring us to see Meursault’s perspective on the death of the Arab. 

(a) As in literature so in philosophy a prerequisite of originality, or at 
least of saying what is not obvious, is often the disruption in the mind of 
the reader of conventionally accepted patterns of thought. Camus sets 
himself to this in Part One. There, as has already been made clear, he 
challenges the generally accepted conceptual framework in terms of 
which we elucidate and explain human behaviour. We have Meursault’s 
own description of what happened—a ‘description’ which although 
showing grammatical and temporal coherence, seems otherwise im- 
penetrable to the conceptual tools generally accepted as being at our 
disposal. 

The explanations offered in Part Two are unconvincing,” and even 
Meursault seems at a loss to account for himself: By the end of the novel. 
he has come to some degree of self-understanding, but at the time at 
which the various events occur—funeral, murder, trial—he was not in 
the same way self-aware. 

The effect of the succession of events and deeds connected in such a 
way as to give little suggestion of significant or meaningful pattern is to 
produce a dis-ease in the reader. The uncertainty in question masks a 
straining of conceptual resources. Meursault refuses to be classified, his 
actions are impenetrable to the categories of motive and intention. The 
discrete events which total up to being his life cannot be ordered as the 
products of ambition, or as the expression of grief or jealousy, love or 
hatred. They do not stand in the appropriate relation to their author; nor 
consequently, to one another. 
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(b) This leads to the second path which Camus lays towards grasping 
Meursault’s perspective. It is difficult, if not impossible, to attribute to 
Meursault any emotions. Certainly he has feelings: and he is, too, extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to his physical environment (cf. his many detailed 
descriptions referring to the sun, its oppressive heat and almost painful 
brightness). The distinction between feelings and emotions is crucial 
here, and considerable attention has been devoted to this in contem- 
porary philosophical discussion.2# When we say of a man that he grieves, 
or is in love, or jealous, or ambitious, seldom is it the case that we are 
saying only, and sometimes not even necessarily, that he has a particular 
feeling or sensation: much more do we mean that his life or part of it 
displays a certain coherence. Errol Bedford puts a related point thus: 
‘Statements about emotions cannot be said to describe behaviour; they 
interpret it.* Meursault indicates quite conclusively in I; his sensitivity 
to sights, sounds, smells: the weary nights of vigil and the oppressive 
walk to the cemetery are described largely in terms of his immediate 
impressions and sensations. On no account would we interpret what we 
are shown in terms of either filial piety or grief. Likewise although we 
share vicariously in the delights of his relationship to Marie, we are 
never tempted to speak of him as ‘in love’. 

In so depicting Meursault Camus ipso facto deprives us of one of the 
most common forms of explaining action—in terms of emotions—and 
at the same time removes from his ‘hero’ one of tne linchpins of 
coherence and unity. It is not simply the case that we are unable to inter- 
pret his actions in terms of certain emotions, and thus motives; for 
neither does Meursault see motive or purpose in what he does. The 
connexion between saying of oneself or of another that he has emotions 
and that his life shows (certain sorts of) purpose or significance is not 
contingent. When Camus denied to Meursault the possibility of emo- 
tions which persist through time, he dismembered him, fragmented the 
reader's perception of him, for in so doing he deprived him of many of 
the purposes and goals in terms of which we regularly understand 
human behaviour: he removed from him the need for certain kinds of 
forethought, planning or scheming which are implicit in these sorts of 
purposive behaviour and which give the sort of structure or form to a 
man’s activity which renders it intelligible to the onlooker. 

(c) A dominating influence throughout the book is the physical and 
climatic environment. Meursault’s descriptions are rich in references to 
the sun and sand, and the resultant perspiration and fatigue, the relief of 
plunging into cool water. 

Camus has written of the formative influence of an Algerian back- 
ground.*4 He writes: 
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Probably one has to live in Algiers for some time in order to realise how paralyz- 
ing an excess of nature’s bounty can be. There is nothing here for whoever would 
learn, educate himself, or better himself. . . . (This country) is satisfied to give, but 
in abundance. It is completely accessible to the eyes, and you know it the moment 
you enjoy it... . Its pleasures are without remedy and its joys without hope... . 
. . . It is not surprising that the sensual riches granted to a sensitive man of these 
regions should coincide with extreme destitution. . . . 

During their entire youth men find here a life in proportion to their beauty. 

` Then, later on, the downhill slope and obscurity. They wagered on the flesh, but 
knowing they were to lose. . . .75 


In the novels and short stories he shows to us what is explicitly stated 
above. The pervasive atmosphere of L’Etranger is the atmosphere of 
summer in Algiers. At once Meursault has the rewards or gifts of 
Algeria and an awareness of what the future holds. 
There is something of the extravagance of the Algerian climate in 

Roger Quilliot’s*® judgement 

For the sun is life-giving but the sun kills. It rides high in the sky, it dazzles Meur- 

sault’s eyes, and it triggers the murderous shot—the sun is the real murderer. 


None the less Quilliot does capture the force of Meursault’s descriptions. 
The interpretations of behaviour which these descriptions imply are not 
the interpretations of which Bedford speaks*”?—in terms of emotions— 
but interpretations of a different order. To see connexions between this 
sort of description and the environment in which it is set is, Camus 
implies, a prerequisite of finding Meursault’s behaviour intelligible. To 
see that there could be connexions of this sort is to see that there could be 
another way?8 in which a man may be related to his deeds. 

(d) The final and crucial factor in coming to see Meursault’s behaviour 
as intelligible is the awareness which Meursault achieves in prison of the 
nearness of death. He yelled at the Prison Chaplain about the ‘slow per- 
sistent breeze . . . blowing towards me all my life long’. 


I'd passed my life in a certain way, and I might have passed it in a different way, if 
I'd felt like it. I'd acted thus, and I hadn’t acted otherwise; I hadn’t done x, whereas 
Thad done y or z. And what did that mean? That all the time Td been waiting for 
this present moment, for that dawn, tomorrow or another day’s, which was to 
justify me. 

Nothing, nothing had the least importance, and I knew quite well why. He, too, 
knew why. From the dark horizon of my future a sort of slow, persistent breeze had 
been blowing towards me, all my life long, from the years to come. What difference 
could they make to me, the death of others, or a mother’s love, or his God; or the 
way one decides to live, the fate one thinks one chooses, since one and the same fate 
was bound to ‘choose’ not only me but thousands of millions of privileged people 


who, like him, called themselves my brothers.”® 


The perspective of Meursault is the perspective of a man in the con- 
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demned cell. This had been his perspective throughout: in coming to 
consciousness of it he came to see what ties all the discrete movements 
together, and binds them collectively to him. He saw, if you like, the 
logic of his life. 

The above four features of the novel are, it seems to me, the structure 
which Camus used to solve his philosophical problem. Through the 
varying emphases he tries to bring us to the point of grasping a possi- 
bility of life, the possibility which could lead us to say of Meursault: ‘I 
can quite well imagine someone acting like that and seeing nothing shame- 
ful in the action.’ This is not to imply any particular evaluation of what 
he did: it is, amongst other things, to raise fundamental questions about 
what it is we are doing when we try to evaluate how men live. But 
it does imply that the possibilities here were not exhausted by prosecut- 
ing and defending counsels. In a wider context it implies that there are 
limitations inherent in all attempts to make action wholly intelligible 
either in the purposive terms of emotion and intention outlined earlier 
or by reference to values and preferences. If Camus has succeeded, then 
he has shown that it is sometimes crucial in the attempt to understand 
human behaviour to move to the perspective of the agent in question, 
even if this means dispensing with a well-tried, regularly successful con- 
ceptual framework. Part of what this entails may be rejecting as basic the 
notion of ‘explaining’ a particular action, with its various connotations 
of motive and intention and disputed dichotomy between reason and 
cause, and working instead with the broader categories of ‘understand- 
ing’ action, of ‘making it intelligible’. This is particularly crucial in 
considering Meursault in so far as it permits the possibility of other 
relations between a man and his deeds than those relations which imply 
purpose and forethought, preference and evaluation. 

My argument is that Camus has at his disposal the elements required 
to make this philosophical point, i.e. to solve the philosophical problem 
of giving coherence to the string of discrete movements which comprise 
the narrative of Part One. 
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DREAM-WORK, ART-WORK, 
AND SUBLIMATION IN RELATION 
TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART* 


R. W. Pickford 


THE CONCEPT of ‘art-work’ was first used by Fairbairn (1938a and 
1938b) and Rickman (1940) as a parallel to the concept of ‘dream-work’ 
of Freud. In fact Rickman used it before Fairbairn, although Fairbairn 
published his papers first. It is well known that the concept of dream- 
work explains the modifications, transformations and disguises of the 
latent content of repressed impulses, desires, wishes, impressions, 
thoughts, memories, feelings and emotions into the manifest content of 
dreams which can then be accepted and remembered by the conscious 
ego. The concept of art-work was a similar or parallel concept explain- 
ing how the underlying unconscious themes of art were changed and 
transformed in the emergence and production of completed works of 
art which should be consciously acceptable to the artist and to his 
public. 


ART-WORK, SUBLIMATION AND AESTHETIC QUALITY 

In recent publications the writer used the concept of art-work (1967 
and 1968), and showed that the modes of dream-work, namely- symbolic 
transformation, displacement of affect, condensation and secondary 
elaboration, and also abstraction can apply in art-work, not only in 
psychiatric art but also in the artistic productions of normal persons. In 
discussing art it is useful to add the concept of abstraction, which has 


* Based on a paper contributed to a Symposium ‘Approaches to the Study of Dreams’, 
British Psychological Society, Ann. Gen. Meeting, Edinburgh, 1969 (Proc., p. 14). The 
writer was glad of the opportunity to give this talk about art-work in Fairbairn’s university, 
Edinburgh, and to record his gratitude to him and to Rickman for the generous help they 
both gave him in the past. 
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proved to be an important mode of art-work, although it has not been 
mentioned in relation to dream-work except in so far as it is covered by 
the mode of symbolic transformation. This paper will also show that 
the psycho-analytic notion of restitution figures frequently in the art- 
work. 

After careful consideration of the matter the writer does not agree 
with Fairbairn that the art-work is the essential process which is respon~ 
sible for the transformation of unconscious phantasy material into art. 
In a recent paper (1968) he pointed this out, but was misinterpreted by a 
critic (Kramer, 1968) who explained that there was more in art than the 
transformations of phantasy, and suggested that sublimation played the 
essential part in the changes from phantasy to art. The writer, of course, 
agreed with Dr. Kramer about the limited significance of art-work, and 
also accepted the importance of sublimation, but he did not accept the 
idea that sublimation could be regarded as the essential process bringing 
about this change. Indeed, he had already said that sublimation was not 
sufficient to account for the difference between unconscious phantasy, or 
‘even phantasies modified by the art-work, and art itself (1967, pp. 13-19; 
1968, p. 184). He does not think that dreams differ from art to the extent 
believed by Dr. Kramer. 

Although art-work and sublimation are fundamental concepts in our 
understanding of art, the difference between good and bad quality in art - 
cannot be identified with the difference between much and little art- 
work or much and little sublimation. The art-work (together with 
abstraction and restitution), like the dream-work, is essentially a system 
of ego-defences. Sublimation is to a great extent also a kind of ego- 
defence, because conflicts may be dealt with by sublimation without be- 
ing resolved, as in daily work, group games, and in every kind of art. In 
its best forms, however, sublimation implies that conflicts have been 
resolved, and that the energy which was trapped in them has been re- 
leased for use by the ego in new and constructive ways. So long as the 
content of art is used as a barrier to free expression the best in art cannot 
be achieved, but sublimation in art cannot in itself be identified with 
good aesthetic quality. There are plenty of examples of poor quality of 
art which are highly sublimated. These problems will be reconsidered 
after reviewing some examples. 


EXAMPLES OF ART-WORK AND SUBLIMATION IN PAINTINGS 
To give exhaustive examples of works of art in such a way that it is 
made clear that art-work enters into all art would be quite impossible in 
a short paper, but would require a whole book on the psychology of art. 
The object of the next sections cannot be more than to pick out certain 
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pictures and to comment on them to show how the modes of dream- 
work can be paralleled in art. 


SYMBOLIC TRANSFORMATION 

Two very good examples of symbolic transformation which may be 
taken together with advantage are William Etty’s Nude (1811) and Paul 
Nash’s Ballard Phantom (1935). It is astonishing that Etty’s painting 
should have been done in 1811, more than 100 years before Surrealsim 
came on the scenes as a definite movement, because it fits in remarkably 
well with the Surrealists’ characteristic exposure or partial exposure of 
the latent content of the phantasy material. The nude lies as if on a couch 
and a curved tusk-like object, which is quite unrelated to what might be 
regarded as the normal realistic content of the picture, projects above her 
legs. It does not take psychological theory or interpretation to make us 
see this as a phallus. In this short paper we cannot pause to consider the 
significance of the pair of figures looking down on the proceedings 
from above. 

After seeing Etty’s Nude it is not difficult to realize that the same basic 
theme is present in Nash’s Ballard Phantom, but when this was painted 
the incongruities were regarded as part of the artist's method. We see a 
somewhat realistic picture of Ballard Down in the background as if 
viewed from Swanage and in front of it a gigantic slug-like creature is 
crawling on the beach, and it has erected on its back a phallic object 
something like a tubular fungus. There is the same juxtaposition of 
objects, the rounded hill taking the place of the woman’s body, and the 
slug-like creature takes the place of the tusk-like phallus, although the 
spatial relationships are different. - 

While the degree and kind of symbolic transformation used in Etty’s 
painting gives relatively little disguise of the latent sexual content, that 
in Nash’s Phantom is more complete, and might leave some people with 
the impression that the picture is a meaningless juxtaposition of un- 
related objects. This is why it is useful to see the two pictures together.. 
Neither picture derives its excellence from the mere fact of the art- 
work. 


“DISPLACEMENT OF AFFECT 

One of the most vivid and telling examples in art of displacement of 
affect is Rossetti’s Annunciation (1850). It is well known that his sister 
Christina posed for the Virgin in this picture, and his brother William 
Michael for the Archangel who presents her with a lily. Anything like a 
detailed analysis of this picture would occupy a great deal of space for it 
has many very interesting aspects. At least it is a picture implying the 
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phantasy of incest, and the simplest view of it is that Rossetti’s brother 
takes upon himself the emotions which Rossetti might be expected to 
experience and his sister those he felt to belong to his mother. Un- 
doubtedly it is a desexualized picture. Michael holds out a white lily 
instead of a penis, and Christina shrinks into the corner of the bed as if 
terrified. To say this is not to deny, of course, that it is a very fine work 
of art, and that it has great religious significance, but all levels of mean- 
ing must be taken into account. 


CONDENSATION 

A very interesting example of condensation is Goya’s Sopla (Blow!) in 
which a brazier is being blown into flame with flatus from a child whose 
legs and arms are employed as the handles and his body as the bellows. 
The anal significance of this picture is evident, and its oral cannibalistic 
implications cannot be missed when we see Goya’s own comment on it. 
He wrote: “Blow up the fire! No doubt there was a great catch of 
children yesterday. The banquet prepared here will be a rich one. Make 
a hearty meal’ (Pickford, 1967, p. 290 and Figure 80). It is clear from 
other evidence that Goya had strong oral cannibalistic phantasies. The 
picture Saturn devouring one of his Sons (1820-23) leaves little doubt of 
this. 

Another example is Bosch’s Tryptich Altar, The Last Judgment, where 
we see the mouth of Hell represented as a pit-like well over which a 
fantastic creature sits and swallows the damned headfirst, then passes 
them out of his anus whence they drop into the pit. Indeed Bosch’s 
works are full of examples of condensation (Pickford, 1968, Pp. 305-7 
and Figure 84), and they are not by any means confined to the oral-anal 
pattern, as in this example, but include a wide range of different con- 
densations of infantile phantasy themes. 


SECONDARY ELABORATION 

This is very clearly illustrated by two paintings by a schizoid artist 
whose case has been discussed fully by the writer elsewhere (Pickford, 
1967, pp. 76-79 and Figures 11a and rrb). In the first of these pictures, 
which he called The Ghosts Reflected, 1 (1952), he showed himself as a 
curving flower-like figure dancing on a curved promontory of a lake, 
while other members of his family, his mother, father and brother, were 
shown as three other curved flowers dancing on the opposite lake-side at 
a distance. It expressed his feeling of isolation from the family and his 
personal unrelatedness. In a second picture, The Ghosts Reflected, 2 
(1952) as if the first had been too revealing of the underlying emotional 
stresses, he reconstructed the whole scene in a manner like a tessellated 
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pavement. All the fower-like figures are still there, and they are still in 
the same positions showing his isolation from the others, but a form of 
secondary elaboration renders the whole theme more remote and with- 
draws from its realism and directness of expression. The second picture 
is a kind of abstraction from the first, and, since abstraction has been a 
mode of disguise of unconscious themes freely used in art, this leads us 
to a consideration of it as a form of art-work in the next section. 


ABSTRACTION 

An excellent example of abstraction as a mode of art-work may be. 
seen, for instance, in Esteban Francés’s Psychological Landscape (1939). 
Here it is as if human bodies and other objects had been torn to pieces in 
an altogether irregular manner and re-assembled to make a picture. The 
reconstructive process itself is certainly very important in art, and will 
be mentioned in the next section. The destructive process, by which the 
bodies and other objects were dismembered, is also of great interest, but 
at this particular point attention is to be drawn to the process of abstrac- 
tion. Parts required by the artist for his creation are taken and set out in 
a new form which is not like any of the original objects, and thus their 
identity is disguised. 

When we have seen Francés’s work it is perhaps easier to understand 
Kandinsky, who was the master of abstraction. If we look first at the 
Psychological Landscape, in which it is almost clear that parts of human 
bodies were utilized, and then turn to Kandinsky’s Composition IX 
(1936), or another of his works, we can see that the art-work of ab- 
straction has made the parts look even less like anything recognizable 
and we are left with completely abstracted shapes to be manipulated 
artistically in consciousness. 


RESTITUTION 

The paragraphs on Abstraction lead us on to the problem of restitu- 
tion, because in the paintings by Francès and Kandinsky the complete 
picture is built up by a kind of restoration of a whole from the frag- 
ments. A good example of restitution, however, is seen in Paul Klee’s 
Bob (1920). This shows a boy as if painted on a wall, and is divided into 
pieces which might be the stones of the wall built together to make a 
complete picture. An impressive point about it is that the pattern of 
cracks is part of the aesthetic organization of the picture, and so the art- 
work of restitution is an integral part of the artistic work. Nevertheless 
the aesthetic value does not lie essentially in the art-work, but the art- 
work is simply used as a means towards the aesthetic purpose. 

Very good examples of restitution are found in some of Van Gogh’s 
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pictures. A remarkable Self-Portrait with a Soft Hat shows the artist’s head 
as if divided into thousands of bits, which are brush strokes all woven 
into a splendidly expressive picture. If one thinks that it is unreasonable 
to suppose that Van Gogh had powerful self-directed aggression, which 
he overcame in phantasy in this portrait, then it should be remembered 
that he cut off the lobe of one of his ears, and afterwards painted a picture 
of himself with it bandaged (1889), and that in the end he shot himself 
in the stomach with a pistol. 


SUBLIMATION 

If we take three well-known paintings ach as Millet s The Wood- 
Sawyers, Goya’s Blind Man’s Buff and The Annunciation of Fra Angelico, 
we can see the influence of sublimation at work. Personal aggressiveness 
is represented as being canalized into a co-operative and socially useful 
activity in Millet’s picture, in which two men are seen cutting up a huge 
log with a double-handed saw. In the picture by Goya we see a group of 
well-dressed and polite people playing a conventional and socially 
acceptible game. In the Fra Angelico we see a sublime representation of 
a great religious theme. It is a far more beautiful painting than the 
Annunciation of Rossetti. It is true that sublimation is used by the ego as 
a means by which the a-social and very unrelated impulses and drives of 
the deep unconscious can be re-modelled and re-directed into socially 
constructive and culturally acceptable patterns, but the writer still feels 
that sublimation in itself can never be used as a yardstick for the measure- 
ment of aesthetic value. Although it is highly sublimated, the sublime 
quality of Fra Angelico’s Annunciation is not sublimation in the psycho- 
logist’s sense. Many pictures relatively unsublimated in that sense, such 
as Goya’s Saturn Devouring One of his Sons, in which the primary process 
breaks through to a surprising extent, make a tremendous aesthetic 
impact. Other commonplace Pics: which are highly sublimated are 
worthless as works of art. 


RICKMAN’S AND FAIRBAIRN’S IDEAS RECONSIDERED 

Rickman (1940) 'analysed the inner psychological conditions which 
gave rise to feelings of beauty and ugliness. He said that in general feel- 
ings of ugliness are excited when unconscious aggressive impulses and 
ideas about which the beholder has guilt and anxiety are projected upon 
an object without safeguards to the conscious ego. The need for restitu- 
tion gives rise to the creative artistic impulse and the process of com- 
position is the synthesis of elements previously torn asunder in mind. In 
art we wish to see the triumph of life over death. - 

Fairbairn (1938a and 1938b) stressed the parallel between ‘dream- 
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work’ and ‘art-work’, and the importance of ‘found objects’ into which 
the beholder unconsciously sees his own impulses and ideas projected. 
The aesthetically good object is a restored object, as Rickman suggested, 
but it is important to think of the optimum balance between under- 
symbolization, or too little disguise and art-work, and over-symboliza- 
tion, when there is too much. In the first case we reject the object; in the 
second it is artistically trite and ineffective. In tragedy and other forms of 
art in which there is to be catharsis, or satisfying expression of the 
aggressive emotions, fear and pity, the optimal balance must still be 
preserved, and the needs of restitution satisfied by an impression of 
completeness and perfection. 

Ehrenzweig (1953) carried these thoughts further, and suggested that 
there is a region of consciousness in which the unconscious Apollonian 
forces and ideas tend to thrust their way into and destroy the surface 
Gestalt forms of object perception and articulate thought. These threats 
are met in two ways. Either feelings of ugliness lead to repression of the 
thrusting forces and ideas back into the unconscious, which is at least 
relatively Gestalt-free, or the integrity of the conscious patterns is pre- 
served by an exaggeration of formal and photographic perception. 
Aesthetic experiences lie within the region of conflict. He gives a very 
interesting formulation of the implications of this scheme for cultural 
history and changes of aesthetic style, subject matter and taste in visual 
arts as well as for music. 

Phyllis Greenacre (1957) has stressed the importance of sublimation in 
successful and effective art. The extent to which sublimation can be used 
to bring about success in artistic expression depends on the artist’s 
natural artistic capacity. This capacity may be partly hereditary, and 
depend partly on events in early infancy which have sensitized the 
individual in certain ways which later provide the channels for artistic 
creation. However, as already pointed out, sublimation in art cannot in 
itself always be identified with good aesthetic quality. In effect Ehren- 
zweig and Fairbairn have both agreed that too much sublimation (or 
art-work, symbolization and preservation of the surface Gestalt) tends 
towards ineffective art; too little tends towards ugliness. 

Edith Kramer (1968) has also mentioned the importance of sublima- 
tion. The successful work of art must be thought of in a way different 
from that appropriate for the dream. “While the dreamer’s unconscious 
invades the realm of the sleeping ego’, says Kramer, ‘the reverse occurs 
in art. The wide-awake artist’s faculties are heightened so that his ego’s 
powers extend beyond the individual’s circumscribed preoccupations 
towards the world at large. Greenacre has described the latter capacity as 
‘the artist’s love affair with the world’. The price for this extension of the 
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ego and the narcissistic gain it implies is renunciation of direct gratifica- 
tion in favour of the creation of symbolic equivalents: works of art 
through which the artist shares his widened perceptions with others.’ 
Thus Phyllis Greenacre and Edith Kramer would offer concepts which 
would fit in well with those of Fairbairn, who stresses the importance of 
adequate symbolization, although he would look on the art-work, in 
parallel with the dream-work as one system of psychological functions 
leading towards this end. So long as the symbolization stands between 
the artist’s conscious ego and the emotions to be expressed, the work of 
art will be an obstacle too and, in fact, a kind of symptom-formation 
(which, no doubt, is the nature of much so-called art), but the symbolic 
process must freely and effectively express the emotions without be- 
being the vehicle of resistance and repression. 

Surely, however, this idea is taken care of by Fairbairn, with his con- 
cept of over-symbolization and the importance of optimum synthesis, 
and more especially by Ehrenzweig with his concept of the ever shifting 
point or region of greatest aesthetic satisfaction. On either theory it 
would be expected that many people would not find their optimum 
point of aesthetic feeling at the particular psychological level represented 
in a certain work of art, especially of modern art, since such art has a 
strong tendency to move in the direction of-Ehrenzweig’s Gestalt-free 
perception, which would certainly make it non-beautiful to many 
beholders. 

Any difficulty in Fairbain’s idea that the disguise of art-work is equi- 
valent to good quality in art may also be taken into account by Fairbairn 
himself in his concept of optimal balance. When there is too much art- 
‘work, the art is weak and ineffective, but when there is too little it is 
resisted, and is in fact ugly, which also links up closely with Ehren- 
zweig’s theory, as already mentioned. 

While the quality of art, and the inspiration of the artist, may both be 
related to the presence of conflict expressed, or present in the artist’s 
personality, nevertheless some works of art are great because of the in- 
tensity of the expression of conflicts, while others are great because of 
the effectiveness of the resolution of conflict. If the expression of con- 
flict is very intense, then the integrity of the artistic object, in the widest 
sense, whatever it is, must be adequate to the stress if the work of art is 
to be a success. If, however, the work of art expresses complete resolu- 
tion of conflicts, then its balance must still be optimal, in Fairbairn’s 
sense, or, in Ehrenzweig’s sense, it must not be so consciously and 
Gestalt perfected as to be relegated to the artistically meaningless—it 
must still make us feel the force of the conflict which is revealed as re- 
solved in it. Thus there would not be a positive correlation between 
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much sublimation and good quality or between much art-work and 
good quality in a work of art. Much art-work and much sublimation 
would both lead towards ineffectiveness and to over-realistic and 
photographic art, while too little sublimation or art-work would lead to 
ugliness. At the same time, as Henderson has suggested (1968), there is 
not necessarily a positive correlation or identity between ugliness and 
mere failure in a work of art, because ugliness may have artistic quality 
itself. 
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SPENGLER DEFENDED: A REPLY 
TO REKHA JHANJI’S NOTE ON 
SPENGLER’S AESTHETIC THEORY* 


David Bonner Richardson 


Miss JHANJI'S CLOSING section is devoted to four or five criticisms which. 
strike at the heart of Spengler’s cultural philosophy and greatly qualify 
the considerable praise which she gives earlier. First, she rejects Spengler’s 
key hypothesis of organic growth and decay in higher civilizations on - 
the ground that if a culture must decline, then there is no room for any 
alternative except for history to decline. My defence of Spengler is to 
point out (against Spengler and Jhanji) that a higher culture of the 
Spenglerian type exists side by side with other types of cultures which 
occupy similar geographical regions. For example, Toynbee’s world- 
cultures are of two other types: first, those denominated by their 
political structure and organization (e.g. the city-state civilization of 
ancient Greece); second, those denominated by a religion (e.g. Western 
Christendom in medieval and early modern times). The point is that one 
can accept the going out of style, that is the decline and ‘death’, of the 
Spenglerian type of culture without having to admit that the member 
peoples of the culture must inexorably decline and their societies fall 
apart. The clearest example of my statement is to be found in the 
twentieth-century Western civilization. Yes, Spengler was correct in 
saying that the current embodiment of his type of culture was in its 
winter-time a century before he wrote The Decline of the West, but in 
the same winter-time era very powerful cultural influences of a political 
nature were sustaining Western civilization. 

Spengler often observes that one higher culture may be replaced by 
another as in the instance of Imperial Rome, when the Classical culture 
* This Journal, January, 1970. 
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‘was replaced by the Magian; and that is what has been happening during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, though Spengler didn’t see it. A 
‘historical pseudo-morphosis’, in Spengler’s terms occurred subsequent 
to 1800, and a new metaphysical Weltanschauung of the Spenglerian type 
came into being during the nineteenth century simultaneously as the 
Faustian world-style ceased its development after its last creative period, 
the Rococo. This new Spenglerian type of Weltanschauung finally found 
dramatic expression in approximately the years 1900-1920, when 
radically new styles of art in all genres burst dazzlingly upon the new 
century. Against Spengler’s pessimistic determinism I pose Spengler’s 
own cultural theory: that is to say the era of the ‘old age’ of the Faustian 
West was at the same time the era of the pre-natal life and earliest in- 
fancy of a new Western culture. Creative freedom found full exercise in 
nineteenth-century European artists: I call to mind such transitional 
figures between the old and the new as Debussy with his destruction of 
traditional harmony, Cézanne, with his destruction of traditional per- 
spective, and Mallarmé with his destruction of traditional verse. 
Spengler’s own creative achievement, The Decline of the West, a work of 
great genius as Toynbee has observed in a letter to me, constitutes, in all 
its gloomy radiance, a refutation of the bleak Spenglerian prognosis for 
the creativity of Western civilization. 

Miss Jhanji’s next criticism is addressed to Spengler’s view that no 
artist is free to choose his style and technique outside of the context of 
his world-culture. Here I side with Spengler against Jhanji. It is a fact 
that artists become great artists on condition of conforming to their 
culture's style. For an artist to adopt a totally foreign style, whether one 
‘of his own invention or one adopted from another civilization, is either 
to turn himself into a gifted amateur or to transform himself into a 
member of the foreign culture, or surreptitiously to base the style of his 
art, for all its esotericism, on the style of his mother culture. I have seen 
this stern law of necessity at work in the architectural monuments of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. When I consulted a book containing, side by side 
with successful designs, other designs of Wright which never found a 
patron, buildings which were never built, I noted that the latter were 
simply not compatible with the new architectural ideas of the twentieth 
century: proposed edifices too,closely modelled on Cambodian temples, 
for example, and the mile-high Chicago building—woefully incom- 
patible with the urge towards the horizontal line which prevails in the 
houses and office buildings of the new architects (‘the line of human 
tenure’, Wright himself had written). When a painter succeeds in creat- 
ing great works seemingly unrelated to the style of his culture or to any 
other, we call him a primitive; but I doubt that great or significant 
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primitive paintings (e.g. those of Rouseau) are truly independent of the 
culture. Rousseau, for example, was free from the rules of traditional 
perspective, just as were the great stylist painters of his time; and his 
interest in the formal relationships in a painting was commensurate 
with the intense fascination with form of early twentieth-century 
schools of painting. 

But although I side with Spengler in holding that no artist is free to 
choose outside of the limits of his culture’s world-style, I disagree with 
both Spengler and Jhanji that, for a Spenglerian, the ‘artist’s freedom is 
an illusion’. A new culture of the Spenglerian type, a society in its 
earliest spring-time, exists in the present century; and the artists of this 
culture have considerable stylistic freedom, within the limits imposed by 
the new world-outlook. Such a freedom is characteristic of higher 
civilizations of the Spenglerian type, so long as an autocratic politica 
government does not dictate artistic styles. 

Miss Jhanji’s next criticism is that Spengler claims the art of the late 
(autumn) period of a higher culture to be superior to the art of the 
spring-time of the culture and to that of the old age (or winter-time), 
the ‘civilizational’ phase. Here Jhanji misunderstands Spengler. Spengler’s 
view is in agreement with Jhanji’s that the art of the spring-time of a 
culture is as great as the art of the autumn; the majesty and grandeur of 
medieval Gothic cathedrals impress Spengler at least as much as the 
wonderful charm_and beauty of eighteenth-century Rococo churches. 
When the possibilities of a world-style have been exhausted and the 
` members of a higher civilization have wearied of the old Weltan- 
schauung, why not agree with Spengler that art, in the absence of any new 
cultural growth, is bound to decline? Suppose nineteenth-century Europe 
had not been nourishing a new way of seeing things, a successor to the 
Faustian world-view, then I believe there would not have been a 
Beethoven, a Manet or a Cézanne. I observe that, by definition, 
Spengler’s ‘civilizational’ era is a decline of the arts, and hence by defini- 
tion this epoch is inferior to the autumn. Spengler’s error is not aesthetic 
or philosophical, but historical. He simply didn’t realize that the pregnant 
phenomenon of historical pseudo-morphosis, which he had accurately 
discerned in the early Roman Empire, had again occurred, mutatis 
mutandis, in nineteenth-century Western civilization. I can understand 
his pessimism and his failure of historical insight, inasmuch as he wrote 
The Decline of the West during the catastrophic First World War in 
Berlin: in the very eye of the hurricane. 

Miss Jhanji attacks Spengler’s cultural relativism on grounds of logical 
inconsistency. If, as Spengler avows, it is absolutely impossible for the 
member of one higher culture to understand the vision and the outlook 
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of another higher culture, then it follows that it should be impossible for 
two members of the same culture to understand each other, and equally 
impossible to understand their own culture. I find nothing wrong with 
this reductio ad absurdum, since it follows from Spengler’s obvious 
blunder of denying any possibility of a person understanding any other 
culture except his own. Nevertheless, Spengler did not himself draw the 
absurd conclusion—that no individual person can understand any other 
individual; and therefore, instead of reducing Spengler’s view to ab- 
surdity I prefer to correct him on empirical grounds. It is obvious to 
almost every student of history that one can understand various higher 
cultures of the past and enter sympathetically into them. Indeed, 
one of the most sympathetic understandings of certain ancient outlooks 
is that of Spengler himself. Here his practice is more accurate than his 
teaching. 

Miss Jhanji’s final criticism of Spengler’s morphology of cultures is 
deficient, partly because of misreading Spengler to the extent of asserting 
that: ‘Spengler denied all classification of art works . . . in terms of style 
and technique.’ On the contrary, The Decline of the West is full of classi- 
fications of styles: for example Baroque and Rococo. And this classi- 
fication of art styles is extended far beyond the boundaries of the arts 
properly speaking—to politics, to etiquette, for example, as well as to^ 
all the genres of the arts. He writes of a Baroque politics, Baroque poetry, 
Baroque music and Baroque painting as well as Baroque architecture. 
On a larger scale he classifies art works according to cultures, whether 
Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, Classical, Magian or Faustian. Jhanji’s con- 
cluding statement is misleading and even unfair to Spengler: ‘All cate- 
gorization is ultimately vicious. And that of Spengler’s type [cultural 
epochs and cultural prime-symbols] is perhaps the more vicious in so far 
as it is based on unprovable and thus groundless metaphysical assump- 
tions.’ 

Spengler bases the categorization of cultures and cultural prime- 
symbols on history, rather than on metaphysical assumptions, although 
his metaphysical assumptions enter into his adumbrations of these cate- 
gories. History obviously reveals to us, as well as to Spengler, such 
cultural epochs as the ancient Egyptian culture and the medieval- 
modern Western culture. As to the prime-symbols: Dr. Faust is an 
appropriate symbol for the dynamic, striving culture of modern 
Europe; the word, ‘Classical’ is an excellent symbol for the ancient 
Greek culture by virtue of the gift of this society to express itself in 
classic form, particularly in its arts. Spengler’s method is descriptive 
rather than argumentative, and empirical (as well as intuitive) rather 
than rationalistic. His metaphysical assumptions, Jhanji comments, are 
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Theory and Taste: Four Studies in Aesthetics. 
By TEDDY BRUNIUS. Laokoon. 
Swedish Studies in Aesthetics, 4. Uppsala, 
1969. SW. KR. 30. 

Tus sHort book contains four essays. In 
the first, ‘The Uses of Works of Art’, Pro- 
fessor Brunius argues that ‘we have to go 
to the field of research to discover through 
the study of the uses of important works of 
art what aesthetics is all about (10)’. The 
remaining three essays are case studies of 
the ‘uses of important works of art’. One 
is a detailed study of Andersen’s fairy 
story ‘The Nightingale’, another is an 
examination of the importance of the 
frame of a work of art, with illustrative 
examples, and a final essay studies the 
relevance of titles in our assessment of 
works, 

The third and fourth essays make explicit 
what is implicit in the earlier ones, namely 
that the book is an attack on, ‘the preten- 
sions of aesthetic purism’ (62). Brunius 
assumes that the purist critic ‘has to keep 
himself close to the text and not insert 
knowledge outside the text (62)’ and be- 
lieves he must keep to the painted surface 
and not deal with the artist (62-3). His 
strategy is then to show, by examples, how 
much of aesthetic interest is missed by the 
critic who adopts these procedures. 

The examples are interesting and there is 
much historical research done in the book, 
but Brunius’ attack on purism leaves me 
dissatisfied for at least three reasons. First, 
it is not clear who is under attack, just what 


‘purism’ is. There are many kinds of 
purists in aesthetic matters and some have a 
more convincing case to present than that 
represented by the straw men at which 
Brunius tilts. (See the third point below.) 

Secondly, Brunius does not deal ade- 
quately with the problem of the value of a 
work. One gets the impression from this 
book that a full understanding of the 
genesis of the work, in particular its genesis 
in the intentions of the author (48, 98), is 
enough. But then, how does one distin- 
guish between the good, bad and in- 
different, for all will admit complicated 
and possibly absorbing explanations of 
their origins. True, Brunius is concerned 
with interpretation (48, 98 et passim) but to 
argue that interpretation depends on our 
understanding of elements ‘outside’ the 
work, e.g. the artist’s intentions, is to take 
too easy a way with ‘purists’. The hard 
thing is to show that the problem of evalua- 
tion is settled by such an understanding. As 
Beardsley argues, the work is not good 
merely because the artist’s intentions were 
successful, but because they were worth 
having, and this is presumably to argue 
that the standards of value are to some 
extent independent of the intentions of the 
author. 

Thirdly, the book is disappointingly thin 
in discussion of the highly varied language 
of critical appraisal.-A closer look at this 
shows that there are at least two classes of 
terms. There is, on the one hand a group 
including terms such as intelligent, respon- . 
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sible, witty, mature, glib, gauche and 
sentimental. And on the other hand there 
is a group including terms such as graceful, 
elegant, drab, flat, balanced, dainty and 
insipid. The important difference between 
these groups is that whereas the former 
apply only to man made objects the latter 
apply indifferently to both man made and 
natural objects. Now, although I agree 
with Brunius that in order to apply terms 
in the former group we need to know 
something about the situation, social or 
otherwise, of the work’s producer, it does 
not seem to me that such knowledge is 
needed before we can apply the terms in 
the latter group. Given this, one could 
espouse a limited ‘purism’ by holding that 
some important value features of works 
can be detected regardless of background 
knowledge. To deny this sor: of purism 
would be to shut one’s eyes to animportant 
dimension in the assessment of art. I would 
look forward with interest co Brunius’ 
attack on this limited purism. 
COLIN LYAS 

The University of Lancaster 


Paintings from Islamic Lands (Studies in 
Honour of Basil Gray). Edited by 
R. PINDER-WILSON. Oriental Studies IV. 
Cassirer. Oxford. 1969. pp. 204. 55s. 

THe PERIOD of Basil Gray’s Keepership of 
the Department of Oriental Antiquities at 
the British Museum has been a particularly 
fruitful one, both in the range of its acqui- 
sitions and in the quality of his contribution 
to scholarship in almost all fields of Orien- 
tal Art. It is more than fitting that his re- 
tirement, in July 1969, should have been 
honoured by a Festschrift. 

There are three principal things that one 
may expect from a Festschrift, that it 
should give an idea of the subject’s own 
works, that it should give an idea of the 
work of friends and pupils who have pro- 
fited by association with him, and that, so 
far from being a mere pièce Toccasion, it 


should give a conspectus of scholarship in 


the field, not only to the professional but 
also to the interested amateur. With regard 
to the first of these, it is arguably the case 
that Basil Gray’s interests have been too 
wide to be adequately circumscribed by 
the contents of a Festschrift, and the pre- 
sent work, doubtless wisely, has confined 
itself to reflecting the contribution that he 
has made to Persian and Indian painting of 
the Islamic period. However, in view of 
the fact that these two subjects form only 
one small part of his work, the volume 
would have gained by the inclusion of a 
general bibliography of his works, all the 
more so because in the diversity and com- 
parative inaccessibility of Orientalist 
periodicals one is likely to lose track of 
some important article. As for the second 
criterion, the contribution of direct pupils 
to the present volume is relatively minor. 
The organization of the British Museum 
has unfortunately left those who belong to 
it disastrously short of time to teach, and 
the recent decision at Oxford, long over- 
due, to make use of the accomplishments 
of the staff of the Bodleian Library and the 
Ashmolean Museum for teaching purposes 
makes one regret that it was not taken 
much earlier in London with respect to the 
British Museum. However, no one has 
consulted Basil Gray without going away 
the richer in knowledge, the distinction 
and worth of his friends is already an ex- 
pression of tribute in itself, and there must 


- have been many who, like the present re- 


viewer, were prevented by circumstances 
from adding their voices to it. 

It is, therefore, essentially the third 
criterion which must be applied, the state 
of the subject as reflected in the essays of 
the contributors. At this point a certain 
amount of explanation is due, since the 
present volume, and probably most work 
on Islamic art at present being published, 
may give a curious impression to the non- 
specialist. Of the ten essays it contains five 
are devoted to the cataloguing of the illu- 
strations of a manuscript or of the works of 
various known painters, one (D. Barrett) 
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discusses a newly identified school of 
Indian painting, one (E. J. Grube) is an 
explanation of the function of chinoiserie 
plant and animal drawings in the albums 
of the Library of the Topkapi Saray at 
Istanbul, one is a sketch of the relations be- 
tween Persian and Indian painting in the 
isth century (A. S. Melikian Shirvani), 
only one is a discussion of iconography 
(O. Grabar), and one (S. M. Stern) is a 
detailed bibliographical examination of a 
manuscript, a subject which might be 
thought to be only of peripheral relevance 
to painting but which is well worth its 
place. Most of these, of course, are activi- 
ties which are practised by art historians in 
other fields, but it would be surprising to 
find a volume of essays devoted to Euro- 
pean medieval painting or to the Italian 
Renaissance devoted to just these activities. 

There is, however, nothing peculiar 
about the contents of the present volume 
in the context of Islamic art history, since a 
great deal of detailed cataloguing is unfor- 
tunately still only too necessary. Although 
check-lists of illustrated Islamic manu- 
scripts have been compiled* for the period 
before 1350, the subsequent period is still 
very incompletely known, it is only in the 
past twenty years that the vast resources of 
the Library of the Topkapi Saray have be- 
gun to be generally known, and even in the 
greatest Western collections some of the 
major manuscripts they contain are very 
poorly known. Moreover, a large series of 
albums, most still in the Topkapi Saray, 
containing hundreds of pages from dis- 
persed manuscripts, have only very re- 
cently begun to be examined with a view 
to determining the manuscripts from which 
they were taken. At the present state of 


* K, Holter: ‘Die Islamischen Miniatur- 
handschriften vor 1350’, Zentralblatt für 
Bibliothekswesen, Volume LIV (1937): pp. 
1-34; H. Buchtal, O. Kurz, R. Etting- 
hausen: ‘Supplementary Notes to K 
Holter’s Check List of Islamic Illuminated 
Manuscripts before AD 1350’, Ars Islamica, 
Volume VII (1940): pp. 147-64. 


knowledge, therefore, detailed and careful 
catalogues are an essential element of any 
collection of essays on Islamic painting, and 
we must be grateful to those who, like 
B. W. Robinson in his study of Qajar 
painted enamels in the preseat volume, are 
prepared to devote themselves to periods of 
decadence. (Whatever can have made 
Théophile Gautier think that Toeuvre sort 
plus belle d’un. . . émail’?) 

A second activity, the practice of which 
can be observed from the present volume, 
is formal analysis or something like it; that: 
is, the sufficiently minute description of a 
work of art for it to be demonstrated to be 
by a particular hand or from a particular 
school. Formal analysis will always be a 
thorn in the art historian’s flesh, since pub- 
lishing costs normally deprive him of the 
convenient shorthand of sufficient plates,. 
and the consequent description is boring to 
do, boring to read and often unconvincing 
for someone who has not seen the work in 
question. The constraints which the activity 
imposes are perhaps all the more obvious 
in Islamic art history because the problems 
of attribution which its practice is intended 
to settle arise now comparatively infre- 
quently in European art history and 
normally only in isolated cases. However, 
if it is necessary it had better be done pro- 
perly, and on various occasions in the pre- 
sent volume the temptation to make things 
easier for the reader has led to misleadingly 
general observations. Thus the late M. Idris 
Siddiqi, discussing an illustrated manu- 
script from Sind, states (p. 186): “Animals 
are naturalistic . . . the camel in Folio 3a is 
naturalistic . . . but smaller than the man 
leading it’—which appears to entail a 
somewhat baffling conclusion. In one or 
two cases, moreover, the desire for conci- 
sion has led to inaccuracy. kt is unfortunate 
for A. S. Melikian Shirvani’s case that his 
‘dernière précision’ (p. 131) that coats 
fastening across the breast at the right are 
pre-Mongol should be the reverse of the 
case. See Mayer, Mamluk Costume 
(Geneva, 1952), p. 20 and note $. 
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A second difficulty arises with formal 
analysis where two objects are to be com- 
pared since, as a general logical point, it is 
impossible on grounds of resemblance 
alone to decide which of two undated ob- 
jects is prototype and which is copy. Thus, 
A. S. Melikian Shirvani succeeds in show- 
ing, economically enough (pp. 125-8), 
that a miniature he acquired recently in 
India shows certain features characteristic 
of Shiraz painting in the late fourteenth to 
early fifteenth centuries; however, his con- 
clusion that a Shirazi painter must at this 
period have been working in India is by no 
means the only one which might follow 
from his argument. We might also con- 
clude that what was in question was an 
Indian painter working in Shiraz at the 
same time or a painter, either Persian or 
Indian, copying a Shiraz manuscript at 
some much later date; and since the paint- 
ing itself is undated and may well have 
been imported into India rather than exe- 
cuted there, there is no way of deciding be- 
tween the three alternative conclusions. 
‘The miniature is such a curious compound 
of Indian (a seated idol or a princess in an 
Indian pavilion built in the Persian 
mariner of brick) and Shiraz (a landscape, a 
mounted horseman and a colour scale 
which is entirely typical (p. 127 ) elements 
that it is very difficult indeed to know 
what further evidence would favour one 
of the conclusions. Before sixteenth-cen- 
tury Turkey, however, Muslim painters 
show so little feeling for geographical 
accuracy that it is difficult to imagine a 
Persian painter who would find himself 
obliged to modify his very schematic 
treatment of features and architectural de- 
tail for an Indian public. One might as well 
expect Costanzo da Ferrara’s portraits of 
Mehmed the Conqueror to look like 
Turkish paintings just because their subject 
was a Turk. 

These methodological defects, or defects 
of practice, which are doubtless not very 
important in themselves, are significant, 
nevertheless, as an indication of the extent 


to which the practice of Islamic art history 
lags behind even work on Byzantine art, 
which raises very similar problems and on 
which in the past forty years a great deal of 
excellent work has been done. There are 
two principal reasons for this: the lack of 
an institute like Dumbarton Oaks, well 
enough financed to ensure that scholars 
working in other fields of art history can 
teach and criticize there and to break down 
the isolation which many workers in the 
subject necessarily find imposed upon 
them; and the fact that it is only com- 
paratively recently, and thanks to the work 
of Basil Gray and his contemporaries, that 
Islamic art history has become emanci- 
pated from pure connoisseurship, where 
the necessity for argument and the verb- 
alizing of judgements was never so press- 
ing. 

Two articles deserve more detailed con- 
sideration, E. J. Grube’s ‘Herat, Tabriz, 
Istanbul, the Development of a Pictorial 
Style’, and O. Grabar’s ‘Notes on the 
Iconography of the Demotte Shah Nama’. 
The first is a discussion of a number of 
rather diverse drawings, none of which 
appear to be actually Chinese but all of 
which show re-combinations of typically 
Chinese elements, very often combats be- 
tween fantastic animals in landscapes with 
clouds. He shows convincingly that at 
least a proportion of them were used as the 
models for tooled and cut-away leather 
binding in the Court libraries first at 
Herat in the fifteenth century, then at 
Tabriz and later at Istanbul in the sixteenth 
century. On the basis of this conclusion he 
argues that the drawings were intended as 
patterns for craftsmen working in the 
bindings of these libraries, which is im- 
portant since the pattern books which 
must have been used by craftsmen at many 
periods in the history of Islam have dis- 
appeared. However, it is not clear that his 
argument holds. Firstly, he is required to 
assimilate drawings of very diverse styles, 
from the very convincingly Chinese Bud- 
dhist lions and ribbons (Fig. 60), charac- 
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teristic of the decoration of Hsiian Te 
blue-and-white porcelains, to a cock- 
headed serpent wriggling through two 
pierced fig-leaves and a spray of reed-like 
foliage tied in a bunch (Fig. 58), which can 
only be chinoiserie at fourth or fifth hand 
and which is much more characteristic of 
the thoroughly Turcized foliate ornament 
of Iznik pottery. Secondly, the shape of 
some of the drawings (for example, the 
cusped crescent frame of: Fig. 60) imme- 
diately excludes the possibility that they 
can have been intended as patterns for book- 
binders, and it scarcely helps to say that 
these drawings could have been adapted for 
the purpose, since this immediately raises 
the possibility, destructive to his argument, 
that the more normally shaped drawings 
also were adapted by and not intended for 
the binderies. Some of them, as he himself 
observes, may also have been patterns for 
embroidery. But the real problem is why 
these drawings should have found their 
way into Court Albums rather than living 
out their lives in the craftsman’s workshop. 
It looks much more probable, as in the 
case of the obviously Ottoman basilisk 
(Fig. 58), that the acquisition of the earliest 
chinoiserie drawings created a taste for the 
genre which may then only per accidens 
have been employed as the patterns for 
fine bindings. Grube’s conclusion, there- 
fore, of a chronological sequence of purely 
decorative chinoiserie compositions (prob- 
ably, though not necessarily, executed at 
Herat), followed by designs for bindings or 
the margins of pages, pottery or em- 
broidery, needs at least a third stage, 
namely that of decorative drawings imitat- 
ing the patterns. However, from the 
examples he gives, and given the fact that 
in Islam the distinction between the de- 
corative and the applied arts has never been 
strictly maintained, one might also argue 
that his distinction of function implies no 
chronological sequence at all. 
Nevertheless Grube’s article, if not the 
last word on the subject, is important since 
it broaches the problem of the often sur- 


prising relations between the decoration of 
the arts of Islam, the close similarity be- 
tween the decoration of Ottoman silks and 
of Iznik pottery, for example. And further 
work may enable us to discover why in 
other areas of Islam entirely different 
materials are decorated almost identically: 
(for example, stone-carving and wood- 
carving in the Seljuk and Mamluk periods), 
giving the impression that in Islam, for 
much of the time medium was of no im- 
portance whatsoever. 

So far the activities to which the present 
volume bears witness, if sometimes carried 
on at a more basic level, are all recogniz- 
ably similar to the ancillary discipline of 
Western art history. However, O. Grabar’s 
article ‘Notes on the Icongraphy of the 
Demotte Shah Nama’ may raise the suspi- 
cion that by ‘iconography’ the author 
means something radically different from 
the pursuit as practised by Byzantinists or 
European art historians. One would 
normally understand it as the isolation of 
pictorial themes and the establishing of a 
pictorial tradition or history of types, as a 
textual critic would establish a textual 
tradition. Subsequently, and this would 
depend upon whether one agrees with 
Panofsky that there is some independent 
meta-activity which is the prerogative of 
the iconologist, one might expect the 
iconographer to interpret the sense of the 
work of art by reference to its sources, 
literary and pictorial, and their arrange- 
ment or re-arrangenient in it. It is as well 
to say that anyone who hopes for studies in 
Islamic iconography of the depth and com- 
prehensiveness of Panofsky’s “Et in Arcadia 
Ego, Poussin and the Elegiac Tradition” 
will be disappointed. The pictorial tradi- 
tion is often quite impossible to establish, 
and the literary evidence, where it is not 
straightforwardly unrewarding, demands 
often familiarity with three Oriental lan- 
guages and the extensive reading of un- 
published manuscript material, so that life 
is often too short to finish the work. 
Nevertheless, works like R. Ettinghausen’s 
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Arab Painting (Geneva, 1962), E. Baer’s 
Sphinxes and Harpies in Islamiz Art (Jeru- 
salem, 1966) and a number of articles on 
individual manuscript traditicn by E. J. 
Grube demonstrate that, due allowance 
made, iconography in Islamic art is a pos- 
sible pursuit and that the results can be at 
Teast as good as we should expect from an 
art historian working on Byzantine 
materjal. 

The Demotte Shah Nama is not, how- 
ever, the most’ promising subject for the 
iconographer. Undoubtedly the most 
‘splendid manuscript of Firdaws1's epic ever 
produced, it was illustrated by several 
hands, possibly over a considerable period 
of time. The manuscript is dispersed and 
although a considerable amount of work 
thas been done on its re-constitution, it is 
still impossible to determine the degree of 
its incompleteness, which is all the more 
unfortunate in that a number of dramatic 
paintings from it demonstrate an approach 
which is unique in Muslim painting. As 
usual, the pictorial tradition is defective 
and the immediate sources of the pictorial 
types can only be guessed at. In default of 
these there remains the text, though Gra- 
bar is forced to admit in the few examples 
he brings forward that the paintings them- 
selves are not direct illustraticns of it, and 
his assertion (p. 38) that the pictorial cycle 
may be connected with an earlier medieval 
epic on the same theme is, on his own ad- 
mission, not borne out by the surviving 
text of it. In these circumstances his asser- 
tion (p. 33) that from the size of the illu- 
strations and the shape of their frames we 
may deduce that the choice of subjects was 
particularly meaningful seems decidedly 
weak. His characterization of the subjects 
of the miniatures, moreover, is in such 
general terms—‘death, leg:timacy and 
fate’ (either singly or in consort)—that it 
scarcely supports his assertion that the 
choice of subject was “dictated . . . by the 
desire to emphasize a number of precise 
philosophical ideas’. And when (p. 38), in 


discussing a miniature of the execution of 


Nawdar, he remarks that the executioners 
are transformed into horrifying instru- 
ments of fate, this is not by reference to the 
way in which the figures of the execu- 
tioners are represented but by reading into 
the miniature the mood of the narrative, so 
that his conclusion has at best the force of a 
psychological observation and has nothing 
to do with iconography in the accepted 
sense of the word. His further ‘hypothesis’ 
that the choice of ‘death, legitimacy and 
fate’ as general themes for the illustrations 
he discusses may be the result of the re- 
placement of Firdawsi’s epic by a number 
of twelfth- to-thirteenth-century epics on 
more limited themes from the older work 
is interesting, though unproved; but his 
conclusion that this may perhaps represent 
the taste of townsmen as opposed to an 
aristocracy (p. 45) appears, in the absence 
of any evidence, or even explanation, as 
so much bewildering and baseless specula- 
tion. 

The foregoing criticisms are not, it must 
be emphasized, a complaint that Grabar 
has been working with defective subject 
matter, which is a burden that we all have 
to bear. Inconography without a closer 
textual relation than he is prepared to de- 
monstrate, and without a pictorial tradi- 
tion either, is not worthy of the name. One 
can only conclude, therefore, that his 


' article pretends to greater importance than 


it has, and his claim (p. 32) that only 
through a series of ‘meaningful hypo- 
theses’ will the striking qualities of the 
manuscript be understood remains unsub- 
stantiated. His use of ‘meaningful’ here 
suggests that he is being over-optimistic: 
one is not concerned with hypotheses 
which just make sense, but with theories 
which can be argued for and ultimately, 
one hopes, demonstrated. As long as the 
evidence remains inaccessible it is perhaps 
more useful to work in fields where evi- 
dence can be provided for or against what 
one wishes to assert. 

After this it is a pleasure to read the late 
S. M. Stern’s account of a manuscript from 
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the library of a Ghaznawid emir, at the 
same time a detailed study of its history 
and calligraphy and a contribution of 
general importance to the study of writing 
and manuscript production in Islam. 
Clear, making no claims it cannot fulfil 
and essentially the work of a brilliant his- 
torian, it will, I hope, dispel any suspicions 
which the present review might have 
aroused that the first thing that art his- 
torians need to learn is how to argue. 
J. M. ROGERS 

American University in Cairo 


Imitation and Illusion in the French Memoir- 
Novel, 1700-1750. The Art of Make- 
Believe. By PHILIP STEWART. Yale Uni- 

. versity Press. 1969. pp. XIX + 350. 

In Tus history of the novel the eighteenth 

century presents a curious period of transi- 

tion, during which many novelists sought 
to capture the interest and ‘belief’ of their 
readers by producing works which, the 
authors claimed, were true accounts of 
real events—a kind of literary trompe- 
Poeil. Mr. Stewart concentrates on this 
phenomenon as seen in novels purporting 
to be memoirs. With a minimum of theo- 
retical discussion he provides a systematic 
and thoroughly documented description 
of the various devices utilized by novelists 
to make their works seem like authentic 
autobiographies. These devices include the 
method of presentation (with the ‘editor’ 
explaining how he came to find and pub- 
lish the manuscript of the ‘memoirs’); the 
use of known historical characters and 
events to authenticate imaginary ones; and 
even such minor matters as the choice of 
real or realistic names for the characters. 

While distinguishing clearly between 

technical originality and artistic merit, the 

author argues in his Conclusion that this 
particular type of attempt to create illusion 
was a significant stage in the development 
of the genre. 

VIVIENNE MYLNE 

University of Kent 


The Bewick Collector. A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Works of Thomas and John 
Bewick. By TtHomas nuco. London: 
L. Reeve. 1866. Reprinted 1968 by 
Singing Tree Press. Detroit, U.S.A. 2 
vols: pp. 562 + Supplement (1868). 
PP. 353- $ 28.50. 

1,000 Quaint Cuts. By ANDREW W. TUER 
(Ed.). 1886. Reprinted 1968 by Singing 
Tree Press. pp. 170. $8.00. 

A Book about Chapbooks. By HARRY B. 
WEISS. 1942. Reprinted 1968 by Singing 
Tree Press. pp. 149. $10.00. 

Tuere IS an increasing interest in eigh- 

teenth- and nineteenth-century book illu- 

stration, particularly that relating to folk 
literature intended for the lower classes and 

to children’s literature. The Bewicks had a 

formidable and varied output and their 

woodblocks at their best illustrate the care- 
ful combination of skilled cutting on the 
block and careful printing afterwards 
which makes their great books such a de- 
light. They were also in business to meet 
all the requirements of a jobbing printer, 
and would print anything from a local coal 
bill and medicine label to illustrations for 
the books of the big London publishers. 

Almost everything that Bewick ever made, 

and much that he could never have pro- 

duced, was listed in the two volumes by 

Hugo in the 1860’s, and these have now 

been reprinted. It is almost impossible to 

disentangle the real Bewick from the pro- 
ducts of his workshop, and from those of 
his many followers. Even the attribution 
on title pages is not always to be relied on. 

Sidney Roscoe in his bibliographical cata- 

logue raisonné of Thomas Bewick (1953) 

shows how such material could be well 

ordered, but unfortunately he never 
managed to cover the minor printed books 
and ephemera. Hugo lists well over five 
thousand items in addition to the great 
bird and animal books, and there are over 

250 illustrations in the text. But with no 

illustration to help and only the barest 

description it is often impossible to identify 
particular items in Hugo, and there is only 
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an index to books and pamphlets; no 
iconographical subject index, which is 
what is really needed. However, there is no 
other detailed guide to Bewick apart from 
the work of Thomas Hugo, and it is of 
value to have this reprint available. 

The volumes by Andrew Tuer and 
Harry Weiss cover other but similar 
aspects of the nineteenth-century illu- 
strated book. Tuer reprints a picture book 
of woodblock illustration, most of it from 
earlier nineteenth-century illustrators, but 
some of it by Crawhall, and the reprint in- 
cludes many blocks that are often (some- 
times mistakenly) attributed to Bewick. 
Harry Weiss is one of the few modern 
scholar collectors who have studied the 
illustrations and subjects of the chapbooks 
from the seventeenth century onwards. 
Weiss’s book was published in 1942 in an 
edition of only 100 so that copies have 
always been rare, particularly in England. 
This reprint will enable those interested to 
now secure a copy of a pioneer book on a 
subject where much work still has to be 
done. 

PETER STOCKHAM 


Coleridge and German Idealism: a Study in 
the History of Philosophy with Unpub- 
lished Materials from Coleridge’s Manu- 
scripts. By G. N. G. ORSINI. Southern 
Illinois University Press. 1969. pp. 308. 

Critics oF Coleridge’s criticism can be 

grouped in a rough and ready fashion 

under two headings: those who ignore the 
philosophy or deny its relevance, and those 
who find the relationship between the 
philosophy and the criticism so close that 
the ambiguities of the one are mirrored in 
the ambiguities of the other. If the literary 
scholar, who tends to adopt the first of 
these positions, is to be convinced of the 
validity of the latter, two problems require 
to be resolved. The philosophical school of 
thought must first settle the questions of 
sources and offer a reading of the ultimate 


tendency of Coleridge’s philosophical 


writings. The second prerequisite is a guide - 
to these sources that can be understood by 
someone unfamiliar with philosophical 
terminology and with the history of 
philosophy. Or to express it more speci- 
fically: do we agree with Wellek and to 
some extent Shawcross that Kant and 
Schelling are the important philosophers 
for an understanding of Coleridge, or with 
Muirhead that Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists are the more important? Was 
Coleridge, prior to 1800, as well versed in 
the writings of the Neo-Platonists as has 
often been suggested? Did he anticipate 
Kant in his reading of seventeenth-century 
English philosophy? Is his allegiance to 
Kant a temporary aberration or an im- 
portant stage in what was from the very 
beginning a Platonic progress towards a 
constitutive philosophy? 

The nature of Professor Orsini’s answer 
to the first of these questions, Kant or 
Plato, is implicit in the title of his study. He 
aligns himself with Wellek, to whose 
study of Kant in England he pays tribute 
(p.v.). But although both writers are 
agreed on the importance of Kant in this 
respect, their aims and methods are radi- 
cally different. To appreciate the originality 
of Wellek’s study we must have a sound 
understanding of Kant’s philosophy. It is 
this knowledge that Professor Orsini’s 
work provides. He is historical and objec- 
tive where Wellek is critical and com- 
mitted, He traces sources, indicates paral- 
lels, and enlarges on the sea-change in- 
volved in the transmission. Orsini is 
historical and descriptive where Wellek is 
philosophical and evaluative. Wellek’s 
study consequently is much the more im- 
portant but it does not help to bridge the 
gap between the two groups of Coleridge 
critics. The literary scholar is left to shift 
for himself and up until the publication of 
the present work his plight has been an 
unhappy one. Herein lies the importance of 
Coleridge and German Idealism. it is a highly 
successful attempt to state simply and 


lucidly the principal philosophical doc- 
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trines of Kant (pp. 57-171), Fichte (pp. 
172-91), Schelling. (pp. 192-237) and 
Hegel (pp. 238-45) in so far as they are of 
assistance to the literary student of Cole- 
ridge’s philosophical writings. Its historical 
and expository functions are framed by the 
writer’s insistence throughout that the 
critical philosophy of Kant was not anti- 
cipated or derived by Coleridge from 
‘either the Greeks or the thinkers of the 


fifteenth-seventeenth centuries’ (p. 266). 


. He rejects the claim ‘of some purely 


literary students of Coleridge that he got 
from Berkeley, or Cudworth, or Baxter, 
or anyone else, what he was later to receive 
from Kant’ (p. 33). His final verdict on 
Coleridge’s pretensions as a philosopher is 
less flattering than Muirhead’s, more 
charitable than Wellek’s: “This may reduce 
Coleridge’s claim as a systematic philo- 
sopher, but it does not seriously impair his 
merit as a learned and acute writer on 
philosophy, a man well versed in the works 
of Kant and other German thinkers, as 
well as of the later Platonists, endowed 
with a vast literary culture and an unusual 
keenness in psychological observation’ (p. 
268). 

The description of the work by the 
author and his publishers raises a problem. 
It is an excellent study, immensely erudite 
and yet unpretentious, a book that will be 
welcomed by literary scholars, teachers, 
and students. It will become compulsory 
reading for anyone grappling with the cen- 
tral chapters of the Biographia for the first 
time, or attempting to understand the 
philosophical essays in The Friend. But the 
author and his publishers would have us 
believe that what I have termed the 
‘framework’ is the central theme of the 


- book so that the exposition, sources, and 


parallels (pp. 57-245) on this interpretation 
assume the role of ‘evidence’, supporting 
the basic contention. If we accept such a 
view we are left with a very thick sand- 
wich and very little meat. It does not rival 


Shawcross, Wellek, Muirhead, or Boulger 
in terms of creative and original research, 
and to judge it on these terms might well 
lead to an assessment damaging to its own 
unique and permanent value. 

Professor Orsini argues very convinc- 
ingly in favour of Coleridge’s indebtedness 
to Kant, but he is perhaps too apt to sense 
Platonic heresy in the most innocuous 
statements. He takes strong exception to 
Bredvold’s view, for example, that: 
‘Coleridge tried hard to make the Kantian 
epistemology point to a position beyond 
itself, a position essentially Platonic” (p. 
267). Yet it might be argued that, inter- 
preted aright, such a view goes to the root 
of Coleridge’s philosophical writings. 
Everything depends on how rigidly or 
how loosely we employ the term ‘Pla- 
tonic’. Coleridge’s own loose usage in this 
respect sanctions a recourse to generic 
labels which while they indicate imagina- 
tive kinship, do not entail formal philo- 
sophical allegiance. Perhaps the truth is that 
Kant fulfilled a role in Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical progress somewhat similar to the 
part played by imagination in his poetry 
and criticism. The early letters are suffi- 
cient evidence for his early craving for 
unity, system, harmony and order. In 
poetry and criticism the imagination was 
unable to sustain the ‘Platonic’ weight of 
these demands for long. Likewise with 
Kant. The constitutive urge to circumvent 
Kant’s dualistic impasse was just too strong 
—a view that is still valid in spite of Cole- 
ridge’s continued use of Kantian distinc- 
tions and terms in the development of his 
own constitutive philosophy. Coleridge 
continued to be a poet and a critic after 
1804. but with a difference. Why not just 
call him a Kantian in philosophy with a 
difference, whether we call that difference 
Platonic or otherwise? 

ROY PARK 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 
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IN THE PERENNIAL philosophical task of making clear to ourselves what 
we are concerned with under the name of aesthetics the target of atten- 
tion has shifted from time to time. Sometimes attention has fastened on 
the objects or features of objects which can be premised as being of 
aesthetic interest (on tragedy, for example, or on beauty); sometimes it 
has shifted to the experience or experiences which can be premised as 
being aesthetic (the proper pleasure of tragedy, for example, or aesthetic 
pleasure generally, or aesthetic emotion); latterly it has shifted again to 
the ways in which we characteristically express such experiences, in- 
cluding of course the things we say about the objects or features of 
objects to which, in Kant’s phrase, we refer such experiences. One good 
reason for this last shift, although probably not the usual motivation 
for it, is that it is only through such interpersonally verifiable matters as 
the way people express in word and deed what they are experiencing, 
and the interpersonally verifiable features of the objects they refer to in 
such expressions, that experiences can be interpersonally identified and 
discussed at all. So that a shift in philosophical attention from experiences 
to expressions is a shift in method rather than in target; and indeed all 
the shifts I have mentioned can be viewed in the same light. The one 
target of philosophical attention is no doubt the whole activity or form 
of life (in the fashionable phrase) which we engage in in responding to 
the aesthetic attractions or distractions of our environment. 

A compendious way of summing up the study under the last-men- 
tioned shift in attention is to call it the investigation of the logic of the 
aesthetic judgement, if this is taken widely enough to cover all the 
various forms of expression relevant to, as well as those constitutive of, 
aesthetic judgements. This I think is an important provision, for it is 
typical of an aesthetic remark that (to use a note of Wittgenstein’s for 
a purpose he would probably not approve of) a foreigner with no 
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knowledge of English would stand a very good chance of understanding 
what an Englishman meant by the exclamation: “What a marvellous 
light! if he heard it uttered in the appropriate tone of voice and the 
appropriate situation, whereas by contrast it would be difficult, not to 
say impossible, to find a tone of voice and situation making equally clear 
to a non-English-speaker the meaning of: ‘If the train does not arrive 
punctually at five o’clock he'll miss the connexion.’ This contrast sug- 
gests that our concern with the meaning-relations of expressions 
typically used in aesthetic discourse cannot be confined to the context- 
independent relations of formal logic: to relations of entailment, in- 
consistency or independence holding between full-blown statements 
with determinate meaning independent of their being uttered in any 
particular kind of context. The logical limits of sense in aesthetic remarks 
are likely to concern logical appropriateness or logical oddity in context, 
and these relations are much less perspicuous than those of entailment 
and inconsistency, at least in their surface grammar; we might say that 
these relations are very obscure indeed. 

We do, however, have a methodological criterion of logical oddity in 
the rule that an oddity shows itself as being logical if it produces un- 
intelligibility in a verbal expression, rather than mere astonishment in 
its audience; if, that is, it is taken to show someone’s misunderstanding 
of words rather than someone’s using words ordinarily and intelligibly 
but to mark an extraordinary association of qualities in an object or 
responses in the speaker. So, for instance, if someone exclaimed in a 
bored tone of voice: ‘Oh, how uninteresting and beautiful!’ or in a 
simply pleased tone of voice: ‘Oh, how charming and ugly!’ and was, 
moreover, surprised at our surprise at these conjunctions, not recog- 
nizing the need for further elucidation of his reaction, he would thereby 
show that there was a logical oddity in his use of words, suggesting a 
misunderstanding of their meaning. On the other hand, if he had ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, how beautiful but (somehow, profoundly) uninteresting !’ 
or: ‘Oh, how ugly and yet (somehow, peculiarly) charming!’ in the 
appropriate tone of voice (intrigued disappointment, surprised delight, 
respectively), the threat of unintelligibility would be removed by his 
very recognition of it in his use of conjunctions (‘but’, “and yet’ instead of 
‘and’), and the appeal to possible different levels of response marked by 
‘somehow, profoundly’, ‘peculiarly’. Clearly here the words are well 
understood and are being used deliberately in the particular context to 
point to an empirically unusual association of qualities in the objects, 
as of responses in the subject. Now in aesthetics throughout we have to 
allow for such unusually complex responses .to elusive qualities or 
powers, which a speaker may nevertheless hope to make intelligible to 
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others and if possible shared by them; consequently we have also to 
allow throughout for such ad hoc manipulations of words in which, 
through the understood aesthetic concern governing the context, and 
often through experience of the actual situation giving rise to the 
response, a speaker can force words to effect attributions in circumstances 
where the logic of their ordinary uses would not permit them to function 
significantly at all. But for such attributions to succeed the hearer must 
actually be experiencing the situation in question, or by some means or 
other be ‘realizing’ it to himself vividly in imagination. Hence the 
context-bound character of the meaning of words in aesthetic discourse, 
and hence the velvet gloves of oddity and inappropriateness rather than 
the iron bands of inconsistency and entailment, with which we have to 
approach its logic. But this can be seen as a challenge, not a cause for 
despair. 

It might be worth noticing that when we need an example of am 
utterance undeniably aesthetic in force the candidates we are safest with, 
as direct expressions of aesthetic experience (Oh, how beautiful! “Oh, 
how hideous!’), would not strictly count as‘statements, nor therefore 
presumably as expressing judgements, at all. Of course it might be said 
that such exclamations at least imply statements or even perhaps that 
they constitute elliptically expressed statements (‘How hideous!’ should 
be read as short for ‘How hideous that is!’, which in turn either is or 
strictly implies the statement: “That is hideous’). I think it is true that 
the exclamation implies the statement and therefore the judgement. But 
it is the exclamation which is more directly expressive of aesthetic 
experience than the statement. Indeed if A says to B: ‘C tells me D is 
hideous’, and B knows that his old friends A and C are each incapable of 
telling a lie, and C is into the bargain a surefire expert in matters of 
aesthetic judgement where objects of the kind of D are concerned, he 
can very well pass on the news that D is unfortunately hideous to the 
test of the staff without himself ever making an aesthetic judgement at all. 
But the person who exclaims: ‘Oh, how hideous!’ is, in the non-excep- 
«tional case, having an aesthetic experience. I shall return to this point 
later. 

Now a natural progression of thought leads to treating the investiga- 
stion of the logical character of a certain form of judgement as more 
specifically the investigation of the logical powers of the concepts which. 
waradigmatically are applied in such judgements; and this has happened. 
wn the case of the aesthetic judgement. Since Kant it has been recognized. 
that the aesthetic judgement has a distinctive, not to say problematic,. 
Kogical character, or pattern of reasoning in support of its acceptability 
wor rejectability. That it can be, and is, supported or rebutted by “reasons” 
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at all already distinguishes it from the ordinary judgement of perception. 
IfI say: ‘It’s hideous!’ and you disagree, you can ask me why I say that 
and I can perhaps explain—tell you what it is about the thing that I 
think makes it hideous. If I say that the colour of the egg I hold in my 
hand is brown and you disagree, such questions and answers are out of 
place. The best we can do is check the judgement by improving the 
conditions of observation, taking the egg to a better light, setting it 
against a sheet of white paper, etc. This procedure is evidently not a 
matter of giving reasons why it’s brown (or not) in the way I could try 
to give reasons why it’s hideous. But the sort of reasons I can give for 
calling this hideous are also different from the sort of reasons I can give 
for saying that the interior angles of this triangle add up to 180 degrees, 
or that fish use gills to extract oxygen from water. The sort of reasons 
I can produce for calling anything hideous are not such that I can prove 
that it is hideous by their means. Rather they resemble the sort of 
reasons I can offer for liking something or disliking it; except that, as 
Kant remarks, to berelevant toa genuinely aesthetic judgement they must 
be reasons I can offer for anyone’s (or any human being’s) liking or dis- 
liking the thing, and that from the mere perceptual experience of it. 
Such reasons can never amount to proof or disproof in the way that a 
scientific or mathematical or legal judgement can sometimes be proved 
or disproved by appeal to the principles or laws of the theory or system 
concerned. 

Now it is natural to take these. distinctive logical characteristics of the 
aesthetic judgement to arise from a special type of concept applied in 
aesthetic judgements, and to take this type of concept to have such 
distinctive logical powers in virtue of naming a special type of feature 
ascribed in aesthetic judgements. And indeed Kant’s classical investiga- 
tion of the logic of the aesthetic judgement can equally well be viewed 
as the investigation of the concepts, or features, of beauty and the 
sublime. But clearly the concepts importantly applied in aesthetic judge- 
ments range much more widely and are of much more varied character 
than just these two perhaps category concepts. Hence it is understandable 
that much of the most interesting recent discussion in philosophical 
aesthetics has concerned itself, as J. L. Austin advised, not so much witb- 
these old philosophical war-horses as with such aesthetic concepts as the 
dainty and the dumpy, taking these to include the infinite range andi 
variety of features found of aesthetic importance in our current top- 
productive industry of art, literary and music criticism. Attempts have 
been made, notably by Professors Frank Sibley and Isabel Hungerland, 
to work out the logical connexions and differences between the applica- 
tion of such concepts and that of those one would take to be non-aesthetic 
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concepts; and success in such a project might bring a bonus, in that we 
might thereby reach a criterion of an aesthetic concept which, being 
logical, would be non-circular, breaking out of the circle of aesthetic 
terms to provide us with a non-circular characterization of aesthetics 
itself. I say all this is understandable, but I think it is misguided, because 
its success seems to me to depend on there being a closed set of concepts 
constitutive of aesthetic judgements and features whose ascription to 
objects constitutes an aesthetic judgement, whereas I am not sure that 
in aesthetic judgements we are primarily concerned with what can be 
called features of objects in any straightforward way at all. But in order 
to maintain such a reactionary position I shall have to examine the 
candidates put forward for the job I don’t think exists. 

One widely held view of aesthetic concepts, invoked by Professor 
Hungerland and fitting Professor Sibley’s recipe reasonably well, is that 
they form a sub-class of what are known as tertiary qualities. “Tertiary 
quality’ is a philosophical technical term which is nevertheless rather 
variously used in the trade. The general idea of a tertiary quality is 
obviously that of a quality of secondary qualities, where these are 
regarded as qualities of primary qualities and these, in turn, are qualities 
of objects. Primary qualities, all are agreed, are qualities of figure, size, 
bulk and perhaps motion (more like a relation but called a primary 
quality by Locke, the father of the philosophical theory in which this 
distinction is drawn). In the confused quasi-scientific philosophical 
theory in which this’ distinction is embedded, secondary qualities are 
all observable qualities other than those of shape, size, bulk and motion. 
They are called ‘secondary qualities’ on the ground that they are not in 
fact qualities of the observed object at all, but rather effects of powers in 
that object to produce in our minds appearances of colour, and experi- 
ences of sounds, textures, tastes and smells, through the impinging upon 
our sense-organs of minute particles emitted from the object and making 
their mark upon our sense-organs by their primary qualities of shape, 
size, bulk and motion. On this muddled theory, secondary qualities 
of colour, sound, texture and the rest are in fact qualities of patterns of 
contact between our sense-organs and the primary qualities of the 
minute particles emitted by the objects we take ourselves to be observ- 
ing, i.e. secondary qualities can be thought of as qualities of patterns or 
configurations of primary qualities. On any unmuddled theory, of 
course, as Berkeley immediately pointed out, the observed shape, size 
and bulk of objects are as much secondary qualities as any other observed 

' qualities, the only primary qualities being the unobservable shape, size, 
bulk and motion of the minute particles assaulting our sense-organs. 

Tertiary qualities can now be introduced as qualities of patterns of 
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secondary ‘qualities (sometimes called ‘emergent’ or ‘consequential’ 
qualities); and the notion that patterns or configurations of secondary 
qualities can themselves have emergent qualities is not perhaps as 
muddled as the notion of secondary qualities itself. A tertiary quality of 
an object will then be a quality ascribed to the object as ‘emergent from, 
dependent on, a quality of, the particular configuration of secondary 
qualities ascribed to it. A typical configuration of secondary qualities 
would be a certain pattern of red, white and blue in stripes and triangles, 
such that emergently, as a tertiary quality, the object is an example of 
the Union Jack. In the case of such qualities we can say the object has 
them—is.a Union Jack—because of or in virtue of its secondary qualities 
of colour and shape, so that it would be a kind of category mistake to 
say that it exhibits a certain configuration of red, white and blue stripes 
and triangles and also is a Union Jack, rather than in such a way that it 
is a Union Jack. Tertiary qualities can’t be treated as co-ordinate with 
secondary qualities, but must be seen as based on or dependent on such 
secondary qualities. Here we do have a parallel with such aesthetic 
qualities as beauty. You can’t be beautiful as you are without having a 
certain shape, colour and size, and you are beautiful as you are in virtue 
of these and not simply in addition to them. As Wittgenstein says 
(Zettel, S.199), one would have difficulty obeying the order: ‘Imagine 
this butterfly exactly as it is, only ugly instead of beautiful! (Although 
it is instructive to notice how one could go about doing just this—by 
trying to see the creature as something evil, perhaps, or overdone in 
the gaudy line; somehow one would have to try to take against the 
creature and its role in the world in order to see it as ugly). The para- 
digmatically aesthetic concepts we recognize—gracefulness, prettiness, 
garishness, gawkiness, etc.—fit this tertiary quality model fairly well, 
but my example of the quality of being a Union Jack, tertiary but surely 
not in itself aesthetic, should show that we would have to treat aesthetic 
concepts as at best a sub-class of tertiary qualities if tertiary qualities at 
all. Here we run up against a basic difficulty for this approach to aesthetic 
concepts, for even the quality of being a Union Jack may on occasion 
become an aesthetically significant attribute. Jasper Johns has done as 
much for the Stars and Stripes and we must be patriotic enough to be 
sure that an equally forceful aesthetic gesture could have been made 
with the Union Jack—for a different spectator-group, no doubt, but not 
a less important (or human) one. I draw a moral from this infinite 
elasticity of the class of possibly aesthetically forceful features, namely 
that we shall have to explain aesthetic significance not by reference to 
the type of feature in question but rather by reference to the type of 
experience into which attention to such features is integrated when they 
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are found of aesthetic significance. However, the characteristics of 
aesthetic experience may be closely connected with the notion of tertiary 
qualities regarded as powers of features of objects to work upon our 
powers of response. 

Professor Hungerland points out an interesting fact here, relating to 
the possibility of taking aesthetic qualities to be tertiary qualities in the 
sense of qualities of patterns of secondary qualities. Psychologists, she 
says, tell us that we all develop as part of the mental armoury we require 
as necessary for survival in social life at least two types of pattern- 
recognizing abilities. A pattern-recognizing ability is an ability to 
recognize a pattern directly without paying individual attention to such 
elements as go to make up the pattern. The two types of pattern- 
recognizing ability we all develop provide two prominent types of 
familiar tertiary qualities. On the one hand, our apprehension of spatial 
and of temporal configurations necessarily precedes our attention to 
spatial and temporal elements—indeed it is difficult to conceive of 
what would be an absolutely non-configurational spatial or temporal 
unit short of an extentionless point or a point-instant of time, neither of 
which would be in principle perceptible. Our apprehension of ordinary 
spatial or temporal wholes (lines, triangular shapes, spoken sentences, 
musical themes, etc.) is, then, so far from being a matter of apprehending 
Locke’s primary qualities as to be a matter of apprehending tertiary 
qualities, or what are called (when suitably simple and regular in spatial 
shape or temporal form) good Gestalten. Concepts of such patterns or 
Gestalten would be concepts of tertiary qualities. Thus if we are con- 
fronted with a squarish piece of white paper we are commonly likely 
to recognize and remember it as squarish without having paid particular 
attention to the four straightish sides of more or less equal length meeting 
each other at more or less right angles, which constitute the elements 
(relative) of its squarish appearance. Similarly in listening to a lecture we 
are more likely (exceptin the extremity ofennui) to recognizeand remem- 
ber those patterns of sound whereby the lecturer’s utterance achieves 
the meaning it has, without noticing the particular sounds (if indeed one 
can individuate particular sounds apart from their function in some 
such patterns) and noticing on, reflection that their interrelations added 
up to patterns constituting significant discourse. Concepts of such 
patterns or Gestalten would be concepts of tertiary qualities of the 
observed phenomenon. And concepts of such spatial or temporal pat- 
terns, if allowed to be of a richer, subtler and less familiar or routine kind, 
might qualify as concepts of structures or forms providing the unifying . 
basis for construing objects as forming ‘organic unities—that well- 
established desirability-characteristic of works of art yielding many 
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aesthetically important features So much for this type of pattern- 
recognizing ability with its attendant tertiary qualities and related class 
of aesthetically relevant features. 

The other basic pattern-recognizing ability we all have to develop is 
that of learning to discriminate between those typical configurations 
of observable elements in the appearance, expression, gesture and be- 
havour of our fellow-men which express their various dispositions, 
attitudes, emotions, intentions, desires, etc., whether stable and tempera- 
mental or passing and emotional. Popular wisdom tells us that infants 
and our canine friends always know, i.e. can distinguish, often on the 
basis of slight and subtle differences of colour and line (a down-turned 
mouth, a raised eyebrow) or pitch, rhythm and volume of voiced sound, 
that configuration which marks Father or Master in a roaring rage from 
that which marks him in boisterous good spirits (for the subtlety required 
for such discriminations consider the significance of ear-pulling in some 
cultures). Here we have a natural pattern-recognizing ability of astonish- 
ing range, subtlety and survival-value which, especially when developed 
in the context of language-using, yields a whole range of expressive or 
‘physiognomic’ tertiary qualities ascribed to persons’ appearance and 
behaviour in virtue of their manifesting such distinctive configurations 
of secondary qualities. And although the usual interest in the application 
of such concepts is the practical one concerned with appropriate 
response-behaviour, it is a truism to point out that expressive or ‘phy- 
‘siognomic’ qualities play a major and much discussed role as aesthetically 
important features of works of art in critical discourse. 

Further reverting to my emphasis on the character of tertiary qualities 
as powers rather than inert qualities of the objects they invest, I would 
suggest that we can understand the aesthetic importance of the structural 
tertiary qualities if we think of them as evoking our active image- 
making powers in recognizing the internally coherent organization of 
their related parts, in a way which criticism in all the arts has taught us 
to be fundamental to our enjoyment of aesthetic intelligibility. But we 
should notice that the intelligibility and the enjoyment arise from these 
‘image-making’ responses called forth by the tertiary qualities of the 
objects rather than from the mere habit-facilitated immediate recogni- 
tion of qualities patently possessed by the objects. Moreover such image- 
making can go on in respect of non-configurational instances of second- 
ary qualities with aesthetically moving effect: a single shade of blue can 
invoke the icy breath of the glacier; a single note on the horn the magic 
of the woodland and the wild. No doubt aesthetic purists will find such 
connexions remote from their concerns. I think they would be mistaken. 

In any case, in regard to our experience of expressive tertiary qualities 
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it can be argued on transcendental grounds (grounds concerned with 
the possibility of learning and teaching emotion-words) that there must 
be general, natural, pre-linguistic connexions between many kinds of 
feeling and certain characteristic expressions, gestures and behaviour, 
and between recognizing such characteristic expressions, gestures and 
behaviour and responding to them with appropriate response-behaviour. 
{The dog will cringe and snap at Master’s angry ear-pulling, but play- 
fully spar and snuffle at Master’s boisterously good-humoured ear- 
pulling.) If the existence of such natural connexions is allowed, then we . 
have a pointer to the aesthetic power of such expressive qualities in art. 
For the existence of such pre-linguistic connexions suggests that emo- 
tion-expressions, whether natural or socially inculcated, are liable to. 
evoke response-feelings directly rather than requiring explicit ‘reading’ . 
as being expressions of emotion which in turn require from the ‘reader’ 
teflective thought and choice of appropriate response-behaviour. The . 
difference I am pointing to is that pointed out by Wittgenstein in a 
parallel pair of cases (Phil. Inv. Il, xi, p. 201), between recognizing in a 
picture that a balloon has been so painted as to represent its floating in the 
air (interpreting the painting as signifying that the balloon is floating), 
and simply seeing the balloon as floating in the air, as one would be 
doing who exclaimed involuntarily ‘It floats!’ To the extent that 
expressive or physiognomic qualities are powers of configurations of 
observable qualities to function as emotion-expressions and thereby 
directly evoke from us appropriate response-states of mind, rather than 
merely signifying or describing occurrent emotions in terms from which 
we have to read off what states of mind are intended and decide how to 
react appropriately to them, this explains the peculiar force of aesthetically 
relevant occurrences of such configurations in aesthetic contexts. (But 
for the complexities of the situation which I have here treated as simple, 
see R. K. Elliott on the evocation of response-feelings by emotion- 
expressions in aesthetic contexts, in “Aesthetic Theory and the Experi~ 
ence of Art’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1966-67.) 

There is evidently then a wide overlap between the class of tertiary 
_ qualities and the class of qualities ‘frequently of aesthetic importance, 
and it is not surprising that many writers proceed contentedly on the 
assumption that aesthetic concepts are adequately characterized as 
concepts of tertiary qualities. But I have already brought up the case 
of the quality of being a Union Jack, tertiary but not usually of aesthetic 
importance. The class of tertiary qualities is therefore wider than that of 
the inalienably aesthetically important qualities. I must now point out 
that the expressive qualities mentioned, although often appealed to in 
criticism, are far from being always or even usually of aesthetic interest. 
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Even the qualities of being sad-looking, gay-sounding, dismal-looking, 
sinister-sounding, are more often of practical than of aesthetic significance. 
Certainly when such qualities are ascribed to works of art or non- 
human objects like trees or rivers in the course of aesthetic comment they 
take on aesthetic relevance: but then it is the context of aesthetic interest 
that gives them their aesthetic force, and not the essential nature of such 
qualities, their nature wherever they appear and whenever they can 
be ascribed truly to an object, that renders all such contexts aesthetically 
significant. This is a point made and ably developed by Dr. Eva Schaper 
(Proc. Vth Internat. Cong. of Aesth., 1963). But if the context by its nature 
determines a special use of the concepts, rather than being itself deter- 
mined as to its nature by the concepts used in it, the project of elucidating 
the nature of the context by reference to the nature of the concepts used 
in it rather than vicé versd would seem to be a case of the nth order 
quality of cart-before-horseness. On the other hand there is, I think, a 
reason for the feeling that aesthetically effective qualities are closely 
connected with tertiary qualities: namely, the reason I have already 
hinted at and want in the end to put forward more definitely: if we 
regard tertiary qualities as powers of secondary or straightforwardly 
observed qualities of objects to work upon and within us as responsive 
spectators or listeners, then as so understood tertiary qualities include 
aesthetically effective qualities as a sub-class of themselves. But this is 
not the usual understanding of the term. 

To turn at last to Professor Sibley’s attack on the problem, launched 
in a seminal article entitled ‘Aesthetic Concepts’ (Phil. Review, 1959) 
and prosecuted with certain modifications in many later papers. As it is 
the whole approach to the problem which seems to me mistaken, I shall 
concern myself with the original paper in which its main lines were laid 
down. In this paper Sibley argues that we can make a start in distinguish- 
ing aesthetic concepts by noticing that remarks made about works of art 
in criticism fall into at least two classes, which he exemplifies lavishly, 
and for which the principle of distinction is that the first class of remarks 
can be conclusively verified by anyone in a suitable position and pos- 
sessed of normal sight, hearing and intelligence (and no doubt command 
of language), whereas the second class require what Sibley calls ‘the 
exercise of taste, perceptiveness or sensitivity, of aesthetic discrimination 
or appreciation’. He continues: ‘Accordingly, when a word or expres- 
sion is such that taste or perceptiveness is required in order to apply it, 
I shall call it an aesthetic term or expression, and I shall, correspondingly, 
speak of aesthetic concepts or taste concepts.’ Examples of the first sort 
of remark, verifiable by sight, hearing and intelligence, are: that a 
novel concerns life in a manufacturing town, that the theme in a fugue 
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is inverted at a certain point, that there is a reconciliation scene in the 
fifth act of a certain play, that the colours of a painting are uniformly 
pale. Examples of the second sort, requiring taste or perceptiveness to 
make correctly, are: that a poem is tightly knit or deeply moving, that 
a picture lacks balance or has a certain repose, that the characters of a 
novel fail to come to life, that a certain episode strikes a false note, that 
the colour of a certain painting is delicate. 

Sibley goes on to claim that aesthetic concepts so picked out have a 
special logic, in that their application is completely non-condition- 
governed; specifically, that no set of ordinarily verifiable features con- 
stitutes logically sufficient grounds for the application of such concepts. 
Hence the need for taste. Nevertheless the applicability of some ordi- 
narily verifiable concepts is a necessary condition for the applicability of 
an aesthetic concept, and ultimately any, application of an aesthetic 
concept should be explicable by reference to the applicability of non- 
aesthetic concepts. (Let us call these A’s and N’s respectively.) The 
presence of N’s can then explain, but not logically conclusively verify, 
the presence of an A.) The connexion between members of the two sets 
of concepts is that of a ‘characteristic association’. For example, ‘con- 
sisting of directly juxtaposed bands of primary colours of maximum 
saturation’ would be an N characteristically associated with the A of 
garishness, but the judgement ‘this consists of juxtaposed bands of 
primary colours all of maximum saturation’ would not logically guaran- 
tee the truth of the judgement ‘this is garish’—it might be splendidly full 
of life, In this dependence of A’s on N’s in Sibley’s account we have an 
echo of the tertiary/secondary quality distinction, although he does not 
invoke it; and of course his is a much more careful account of the logical 
relations between the two sets of concepts. 

How then does the presence of N’s explain the presence of an A? 
Sibley points out that some groups of N’s may be logically sufficient 
conditions of the absence of certain A’s; e.g. if all colours in a painting 
are pale (N) the painting (logically) cannot be garish (A). But of course, 
conversely, if all colours in the painting are pale the painting might 
(logically) be either delicate (A), or insipid (A), or it might lack character 
altogether (?). So, given that a painting is delicate (A), that all its colours 
are pale (N) will go some way to explaining the delicacy of the painting 
though it will not guarantee it. I suppose from the point of view of 
logic something could be drawn up in the calculus of chances to ‘explain’ 
the way in which the attribution of this N to a painting ‘explains’ the 
attribution of its associated A’s (one or other of them) as a matter of 
probability, but what we should really be interested in is not so much 
the nature of the logical relation between the adjectives ‘N’ and ‘A’ 
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as that of the connexion between the N and its associated A whereby 
this association comes to be characteristic, and the way in which this 
actual connexion makes intelligible the logical association of N- and A- 
judgements in such cases. Consider the circumstances in which “The 
colours are very pale’ would count as an explanation of the fact that a 
painting is delicate. Flatly stated like that, the remark is a non-starter 
for this role and tailor-made to ‘explain’ ‘The painting is anaemic’ 
(equally an A, of course). To work in explanation of “The painting is 
delicate’ the remark would have to be expressed rather as ‘Look at those 
hair-fine (frolicking) flowing lines and (exquisitely) pale tones!’ Indeed 
unless the lines flowed and the colours were exquisitely pale rather than 
washed-out pale, the explanation would collapse. That is if the pale 
colours explain the delicacy, that is because (in combination with other 
features like the lines, no doubt) they constitute the delicacy; and they 
can do this, and can only do this, if they operate with tertiary power on 
my response-faculties. But this obliterates the difference between N’s 
and A’s which Sibley is so carefully polarizing. 

How successful is Sibley in giving us directions for segregating the 
class of A’s from the class of N’s? Sibley offers a pointer to his A’s in his 
claim that they are completely non-condition-governed in their applica- 
tion, contrasting in this not merely with the ordinary ‘open-textured’ 
concepts of familiar objects like tables and chairs (for whose application 
there is no one set of logically sufficient conditions ,but rather an in- 
definitely extending disjunction of sets of logically sufficient conditions), 
but also with the ‘defeasible’ concepts found at work in ethical and legal 
discourse by H. Hart?—concepts such as those of contract, or free will 
(for whose application there is not a set of logically sufficient conditions, 
but there is a set of conditions which are logically sufficient in the 
absence of any of an indefinitely extending list of ‘defeating’ or voiding 
conditions). But according to Sibley it is an essential characteristic of an 
A such as gracefulness, that “we could not conclude . . . even if we were 
told of the absence of all “voiding” or uncharacteristic features (no 
angularities and the like), that an object must certainly be graceful, no 
matter how fully it was described to us as possessing features characteris- 
tic of gracefulness.” This is, it seems to me, a brave example for Sibley 
to take. I think there would be more of what Kant calls the ‘com- 
municability of sensation’ in regard to the pleasant sensation evoked by 
the lines and movements characteristic of gracefulness in an object (a 
natural object, naturally—desirability in art is a much more complex 
matter) than in almost any other aesthetic feature, and for this reason 
it is difficult to maintain, as Sibley does, that to discern gracefulness in 
the simple, central cases of natural graceful objects we need’ more than 
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normal sight and intelligence, and that the more we need is a special 
capacity for refined discernment of elusive qualities of objects, rather 
than, as I would think, a reasonably widespread and common capacity 
for feeling pleasure at the sight of such shapes and movements. 

This brings me to my main objection to Sibley’s account of A’s. This 
is an objection to his treatment of taste as equivalent to perceptivity, 
or sensitivity, a matter of ‘noticing, seeing or telling’ that certain things 
have certain qualities. This raises acutely the question of what it is for a 
thing to have a quality or property, a question which Sibley directs atten- 
tion to as central to this whole enquiry in a later paper? in which he 
rightly points out that the property/non-property dichotomy depends 
upon an over-simplified picture of the objectivity or non-objectivity of 
the application of the various kinds of concepts to things (which is, in fact, 
rather a matter of the degree of inter-subjective verifiability available for 
such application). As distinct from this picture of a sharp dichotomy, 
what we find in fact is a whole range of differing degrees and kinds of 
intersubjective bases of such ascriptions, from ‘whether something is 
interesting or funny or moving at one end of the scale . . . through 
graceful or balanced, . . . to whether it resembles something else, is 
magenta, or red, and so on.’ This is a point very well made. But Sibley 
adds to it: ‘it seems as though in all these cases we run equally into 
abilities to discern which are in varying degrees analogous to the 
senses’. His concern with what can count as a property, therefore, is 
not leading him to modify his assimilation of taste to perceptivity. And 
he says explicitly that the taste he is interested in is to be distinguished 
from that which has to do with likes and dislikes, which he treats as a 
matter of uninteresting fashionable, social or personal preferences. But 
to me it seems odd to treat the question of whether a certain curve is 
graceful or’ ungainly, a certain painting delicate or insipid, a certain 
décor gay rather than garish, a certain tune lively rather than vulgar, as a 
question of hyper-sensitive discrimination, an almost extra-sensory ` 
ability to notice, see or tell ungainliness from grace, vitality from vul- 
garity, etc. Surely Kant was nearer the mark in actually defining the 
judgement of taste as a judgement in which ‘we refer the representation 
[of the object], not by the understanding to the object for cognition, 
but by the imagination (perhaps in conjunction with the understanding) 
to the subject and his/her feeling of pleasure or pain.” That is, in saying 
of a perceptual object or literary work that it is graceful (or ungainly) 
we are treating the object as the focus of a certain pleasure (or pain) in 
our imaginative experience of it, in the lift or constriction it gives to 
our imaginative enjoyment of the perceptual or fictional world it pro- 
vides us with. But if this is nearer the mark—if taste is a matter rather 
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of live imaginative enjoyment of perceptual or literary experience than 
of discriminating ever finer nuances of aspects in the objects perceived 
or experienced, then we cannot distinguish aesthetically i important 
qualities by references to the need for more than ordinary refinement 
of discrimination in their discernment. Rather, if we follow Kant’s lead, 
we have a ground for distinguishing a range of concepts—the old 
familiar ones in fact—as inalienably aesthetic concepts, and admitting 
that all other concepts may be capable of taking on aesthetic importance 
(emotion- or imagination-liberating power) in suitable circumstances. 
The inalienably aesthetic concepts are those whose ascription to objects 
is, primarily, the expression of the reference of such a feeling of imagina- 
tion-carried pleasure or pain to an experience of the object. We should 
expect this range of concepts to obey Sibley’s law of non-condition- 
governed application, as indeed Kant maintains for his concepts of 
beauty and the sublime; but we should also understand there being the 
possibility of any concept’s taking on aesthetic importance in certain 
circumstances, without thereby necessarily, in these uses or elsewhere, 
taking on non-rule-governed application. Thus Sibley’s law is far from 
picking out all those concepts which may have aesthetic importance, 
and it is also evident that there wil! be many concepts which do obey 
Sibley’s law but for reasons other than their being of inalienably aesthetic 
importance. It is after all not clear that situations in real life which are 
deeply moving, but not for aesthetic reasons, can be shown to be so by 
adverting to logically sufficient conditions of deeply-movingness. I may 
call your lad weedy-looking where you think him wiry-looking; you 
may think me loud-mouthed where I fondly think of myself as just 
hearty. Aesthetic interest may not be at stake in any of these attributions, 
but weedy-lookingness, wiry-lookingness, loud-mouthedness and 
heartiness are concepts which surely obey Sibley’s law. 

This brings me to the second treatment of the topic in contemporary 
Aesthetics with which I propose to deal, that put forward by Professor 
Isabel Hungerland, again in a succession of papers, of which I shall 
consider the first and second versions. These were both Presidential 
Addresses, the first to the Western Division of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, 1962, and the second to the Annual Conference of the 
American Society for Aesthetics, 1967. Professor Hungerland takes over 
Sibley’s segregation of concepts into A’s and N’s, and identifies the 
class of A’s as the class of ‘phenomenological qualities,’ by which it 
seems that she primarily means the qualities of the looks and sounds of 
things rather than the qualities the things actually possess. “The ordinary 
things of ordinary perception present themselves to us as dismal or jolly, 
awkward or graceful, dainty or sturdy, and so on,’ she says, and treats 
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‘such dismal or jolly looks, and presumably such awkward or graceful 
looks, as constituting ‘phenomenological’ qualities of the objects. Such 
a treatment seems to commit her to restricting A-features to looks, 
sounds and perhaps ‘feels’, tastes and smells, but this unwelcome conse- 
quence is avoided by a further move to identify the A’s with, and to 
stretch the notion of ‘phenomenological’ qualities to cover, the ‘aspects’ 
which Wittgenstein explores in Philosophical Investigations, Part II, 
section xi; aspects which are the correlate of attitudes of ‘seeing (X) as 
(Y)’, where ‘seeing’ may be taken to include the non-sensory general 
‘understanding’ type of seeing in which I can see, suddenly, what you 
are up to, as the true light in which to view your actions dawns upon 
me in a flash. However, Mrs. Hungerland explains the logic of A- 
ascriptions in terms of her simplest model of ‘phenomenological’ quali- 
ties. The logic of the A-ascription “This is graceful’, for example, should 
be seen as paralleling that of the expression “This looks red’ rather than 
that of the ordinary judgement “This is red’. But the parallel is not 
exact. 

For the distinctive role of such judgements as “This looks red’ is to 
signal a situation where a speaker is disposed to assert “This is red’ but 
for suspecting or knowing that conditions for colour-perception are 
non-standard in some way, whether in regard to himself or to his situa- 
tion; hence, unwilling to commit himself to the unqualified statement 
‘This is red’ he restricts himself to the ‘phenomenological’ report “This 
looks red’ (which may therefore be taken as equivalent to “This looks 
to me now as red things look to normal observers in normal conditions 
of observation’). The distinctive role of the judgement “This is graceful’, 
however, is, simply, to give the ‘phenomenological’ report, without 
reference to—since there is nothing that could count as—a contrasting 
unqualified statement presupposing a criterion of, and the prevalence 

of, standard conditions for gracefulness-observation. There are no condi- 
tions counting as standard conditions for the observation of grace. Mrs. 
Hungerland says: 


The possibility of our setting up standards, relevant to the circumstances, for normal 
observers and for normal conditions of observation depend on stabilities in us and 
in our environment. It is a matter of contingent fact that these stabilities exist for 
properties like being of a certain colour, and do not exist for A-features. 


Anyone who has acquired the post-later-Wittgenstein sensitivity to the 
threat of unintelligible private objects will here feel the question raising 
itself: What then confers public significance on such a concept as graceful, 
and on such a judgement as “This is graceful’? Like Sibley, Mrs. Hunger- 
land is disposed to attribute such sense, and the availability of such 
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significant ascriptions, to certain persons’ or groups of persons’ having 
developed ‘a special sensitivity, and to the possibility of training or 
culture in spreading such sensitivities. Thus people develop what she 
calls a special ‘perceptual viewpoint’ (which would ‘concern habitual and 
momentary patterns of attention as well as . . . training, sensitivity, ex- 
perience of various sorts’) from which given A’s could be expected to 
‘dawn’ on perceivers so prepared, especially when their attention has 
been appropriately directed to relevantly important N’s. Given a 
certain amount of talk about developments in colour-theory, perhaps a 
run-down of Rothko’s development as an artist, exposure to, experience 
of relevantly colour-conscious paintings from say Giotto onwards with 
N-pointers to the N-effects of the treatment of colours regarded as 
significant, a student might be expected to find an appreciation of the 
‘dynamic visual tensions’ in a Rothko with which he was newly con- 
fronted ‘dawning’ on him, and thereafter be able to distinguish those 
paintings in the aesthetic effect of which ‘dynamic visual tensions’ of 
these kinds played a significant role. So the A-effect of ‘dynamic visual 
tensions’ may well come to have intersubjective veriftability on a 
limited scale; and so also to have public significance. But, as we see here, 
the possibility of interpersonal critical discussion of A-aspects depends 
on there being at least a local, limited, perhaps clique-bound, probably 
transient, but necessarily invokable consensus in terms of which intended 
aspects can be made to ‘dawn’ on others, be recalled to mind, and be 
critically explored. Indeed when she comes to confront the question 
how references to N’s can support references to A’s in critical discourse, 
Mrs. Hungerland emphasizes this basis of consensus for such references. 
A-features, she says, should be understood as ‘terms desctibing how 
N-featured things or events may, under certain circumstances, look to us, 
from a certain perceptual viewpoint’, where the viewpoint is ‘the correlate 
of what Wittgenstein calls “aspects” °, and where ‘ “aspects” are acces- 
sible to an indefinite number of persons’, and possibly have ‘great 
stability for a whole culture, or even for the human tribe—for example, 
the qualities of mournfulness or joyfulness in music of certain patterns’. 
But this admission seems to sit rather uncomfortably with the earlier 
claim that such stabilities do not exist for A-features; it rightly puts the 
A’s on Sibley’s slide of degrees of intersubjective verifiability, on which 
I suspect we should find such an A as gracefulness somewhat nearer the 
red end than such a debatable N as viridian or turquoise. And on the point 
of the lack of the N-contrast between ‘looks’ and ‘is’ ascriptions, it is 
not clear to me that one could not invent circumstances permitting a 
split between ‘looks graceful’ and ‘is graceful’ of the kind characteristic, 
we are to suppose, of N’s such as red. Seen through ripple-glass I suspect 
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that the most awkward mover might appear. to flow gracefully along 
the ripples from side to side, just as seen through green spectacles the 
reddest face would appear a somewhat dark shade of jungle green. And 
as my last blow against this attempt to distinguish A’s and N’s by 
reference to phenomenological criteria, I would like to mention Osric, 
that pale, romantic-looking youth. It seems to me that whereas we 
might be happy to accept Osric’s romantic looks, along with his grace- 
fulness, as an A, his pallor hardly qualifies as such. Yet being. pale is 
looking pale, and looking pale looks very much like a phenomenlogical 
quality. Perhaps the sort of ‘looks’ and ‘sounds’ that qualify as ‘pheno- 
menological qualities’ is a different sort, but if so we have been given 
no general instructions for identifying them. On pre-analytical intuitions 
I should distinguish being pale as an N from being pallid as an A, but 
would find it very difficult to make this distinction in terms of a differ- 
ence in phenomenologicality between the two. 

What does distinguish the pallid from the pale? Surely this is not 
basically a matter of a difference of intersubjective verifiability, or a 
matter of special mental preparation for the recognition of pallidness 
and not for that of pallor? Is it not rather that to think in terms of pallid- 
ness is to think beyond the present physical condition of the pallid 
person, to set her imaginatively in a certain delicate ambiance, in a small 
way to build a tenuous bloodless world for her to inhabit? At least, that 
might be the force of an aesthetically significant use of ‘pallid’; as, simi- 
larly, an atmosphere of ease and sureness of movement is generated by 
the thought of a dance, or a curve on a vase, as graceful. Accordingly, 
the main underpinning of the degree of intersubjective verifiability 
acquired by ‘gracefulness’ is the fact that mothers easily recognize, 
feel, admire and encourage this ‘air’ in the movements of their infant . 
offspring, or recognize, feel, regret, and admonish them for the lack of 
it; and thereby seek to cultivate or inculcate recognizably the same sort 
of movements and deprecate what are recognizably not that sort of 
movements in their young; and so pari passa grows and spreads the 
understanding of grace. But taking this view further, I think we find 
the distinction between the A’s and the N’s more directly concerned 
with the pleasures of such imaginative ‘lifts’ found in qualities of objects 
(or offspring), than with the ‘phenomenological’ or other ‘qualities of 
such objects as such, or with the negative virtue of intersubjective un- 
verifiability. 

In her second paper on this topic, Mrs. Hungerland begins to develop 
an argument by analogy with respect to the difference between A’s and 
N’s which would seem to recognize just this difference of interest con- 
trolling the discourse in which the two types of concepts find them- 
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selves at home. She suggests that N-concepts belong suai to in- 
formative or fact-stating discourse while A-concepts have their primary 
place in what she calls ‘critica? discourse, though N-concepts also play 
an important part here too. Then she draws an analogy between the 
„two types of discourse and the two games of Bridge and Poker which 
both use the same cards, except that in Pcker and not in Bridge the 
Jokers are used. She then argues that just as it would be absurd to look 
for Bridge-type rules relating the use of the other cards to the use of 
Jokers in Bridge, so it would be absurd to look for informative-discourse 
type rules (of deductive or inductive connexions, etc.) relating not 
merely N-concept applications to N-concept applications but also N- 
concept applications to A-concept applications, since A-concepts func- 
tion only in critical discourse. Asking what are the logical telations be- 
‘tween N-ascriptions and A-ascriptions is like asking what are the Bridge 
rules for playing with Jokers. There are no such rules, or relations, 
although there are, as we have seen, important non-logicall connexions 
between N-ascriptions and A~ascriptions in critical discourse. 

Now if Mrs. Hungerland had developed this argument to illustrate 
the distinction I wanted to make, following Kant, between primarily 
informative or fact-stating discourse on the one hand and primarily 
expressive discourse, governed by a concern with the moving power of 
features of objects and the valued experiences they give us, I should 
have accepted it with gratitude. But the two types of discourse Mrs. 
Hungerland has in mind are not in fact, it seems to me, so cleatly divorced 
from each other. Discourse concerning the phenomenological features 
of things seems to me an off-colour offshoot of ordinary informative or 
fact-stating discourse rather than a contrasting language-gamé altogether, 
and I cannot think that a concern with the dismal or jolly looks of 
things, or with whether they should properly be described as white 
‘things with black stripes across them or black things with white stripes 
across them is necessarily a matter of aesthetic or even critical discourse. 
After all, who would care whether something is seen as white marks on 
‘black or as black marks on white? Perhaps an oculist, or psychologist. 
And if we once leave the visual arts, the emphasis on ‘phenomenological’ 
‘qualities fits strangely on to those aesthetic qualities we find of most 
‘vital importance. What is ‘phenomenological’ about, for example, the 
-deadly sense of entanglement, of ensnarement, permeating the experi- 
rence of (or ‘the world of’) Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, present in fact 
throughout the play in recurrent imagery and incident? This is not 
‘simply an aspect of the play which may or may not dawn upon specta- 
tors, according as they have or have not developed the requisite ‘per- 
ceptual viewpoint’, leaving the judgement by A that there is no such 
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aspect to the play as acceptable-as the judgement by B that there is such 
an aspect, in the way that the more naive judgement that a penny seen 
sideways on looks round is as acceptable as the more sophisticated judge- 
«ment that it looks elliptical, since both are merely ‘phenomenological’ 
ceports from different “perceptual viewpoints’. Those who perceive the 
sense of human entanglement, by unknown Gods, by our own passions 
and conceit, in the Agamemnon would find it part of the essential truth 
and power of the work—hardly a dispensible ‘phenomenological’ aspect 
«of it. And in the visual arts, on the other hand, do the aesthetically 
«important features to be ‘phenomenological’ merely? Hear now the 
‘trumpet tones of Norbet Lynton, critic of the Guardian, reviewing an 
exhibition of paintings by Robert Law in 1968: ‘Each colour is allowed 
ato bleed into the next colour’s field, so that there is a hint of time sequence 
ind thus also a kind of colour hierarchy, by Law’s chief concern would 
seem. to be with the intensity of his colours; his yellows are intensely 
yellow, his blues richly blue.’ From the adverbs, and from the surround- 
ng remarks, it is clear that Lynton found the very yellowness and blue- 
tess of these paintings their aesthetically powerful quality. “How in- 
ensely yellow! How richly blue!’ we hear him murmuring to himself 
«s he stands entranced. The yellowness here, the blueness, certainly make 
he paintings live, are the reason for, the explanation of, their challenge, 
heir aesthetic force. Yet ‘yellow’ and ‘blue’ are here ascribed to these 
saintings in the usual verifiable N-rule-governed way; they record in- 
leed the presence of the usual N-features of yellow and blue. The logic 
of their application is unchanged. But it would not be adequate to say 
hat in pointing to the yellowness and the blueness Lynton is merely 
vointing to some N’s which if we attend to them will guide our atten- 
ion on to some further, different, non-N-feature, some A-feature of 
he painting. These are themselves what he clearly locates as the aestheti- 
ally fundamental features of the works—the features which explain his 
‘onviction that the paintings would benefit from being lived with for 
«ix months in isolation on a desert island, which I take to be his idiosyn- 
ratic way of indicating an assessment of their high aesthetic worth. 
Khe moral of this example is that the differencein logical powers of his 
emark: ‘It’s intensely yellow, it’s richly blue’ from the usual: ‘It’s 
‘ellow and that one’s blue’ would have to be explained in terms of the 
“lifferent experiences expressed in the two forms—between the aesthetic - 
xperience of the critic or the lover of beauty and the ordinary recogni- 
sional experience of the unmoved observer—and not in any logical 
difference in the application of yellow and blue on the one hand and... 
ellow and blue on the other. PAA Fua N E hr ~> 
In sum, then, I would suggest that a certain obsession withé fahe 
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linguistic respectability, with objectivity and intersubjective verifiability, 
has led both Sibley and Mrs. Hungerland to look in the wrong direction 
for the distinction between A’s and N’s; to look for them /as concepts 
of features of objects—perhaps subtle and elusive, transient, fashion- 
borne, aspects rather than genuine fixed features, but features of objects 
. none the less. They consequently underestimate the more fundamental 
importance of the experience, of imagination- and emotion-liberating 
pleasure, which is what confers on any features of objects the aesthetic 
power and value they have. To underplay the experienced 1 response is a 
fatal error in any attempt to explain the nature of aesthetic value, for 
although there are no doubt aesthetic pleasures to be taken i in the coolly 
appraising delicately discriminating discernment of elusive aspects of 
objects, on which the Sibley-Hungerland account of aesthetic concepts 
rests, there are also and importantly aesthetic experiences involving the 
total absorption of the perceiver’s imaginative and emotional powers of 
response—his very self-awareness perhaps, and then what! becomes of 
‘taste’?—to possibly the simplest and stablest perceptual; qualities of 
colour or sound. The power to provide experiences of such imaginative 
and emotional richness is indeed a power in the object td invade our 
experience, rather than a feature of the object to be noted duly by a 
refined exercise of detection. Any account of aesthetic value, ‘which hopes 
to be general, rather than confined to the more sophisticated critical 
values discernible on a basis of in-group training in describing the latest 
human art-products, must recognize this. 
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I wANT to consider imagination with reference to the philosophy of 
Sartre. He wrote a good deal on the topic in the early part of his career 
and I want to consider this early doctrine, which owes a great deal to 
the German Phenomenologists, and then to move on to a rather different 
aspect of the matter. Of all philosophers perhaps Sartre is the most 
imaginative in one sense of this word. This would not be surprising, if. 
true, because it is after all unusual for a philosopher also to be a play- 
wright, though not quite unknown for him to be a novelist or poet. I 
would like in the second half of this paper to attempt an analysis of the 
kind of imagination which Sartre actually uses, and to see whether one 
can or cannot establish any kind of connexion between his theory and 
his practice . . . between imagination as discussed and imagination as 
‘used by him. 

Sartre wrote two studies of the imagination. The first, published in 
1936, was a short introductory work, entitled L’imagination. This was 
devoted for the most part to the exposition and criticism of previous 
philosophers and psychologists, and I do not want to refer to it speci- 
fically again, though some of Sartre’s attacks on other philosophical 
doctrines will be relevant to his own views when we come to them. This 
first study was followed four years later by a much more original and 
subtle book entitled L’imaginaire. This book was specifically designed 
as a work of Phenomenology. Its sub-title is ‘a phenomenological 
psychology of the imagination’. It is true that for many years, all 
through the forties and beyond, practically every French philosophical 
work contained the word ‘phenomenology’ somewhere in the title; but 
in this particular case there is a real connexion between the contents of 
the book and the philosophy of Edmund Husserl, which Sartre and 
Merleau-Ponty had fairly recently discovered. Let us then examine the 
nature of Sartre’s theory of the imagination. ` 

* Paper read to The British Society of Aesthetics on 6th May 1970. 
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If one says, of a child perhaps, that he is ‘imaginative’ or “unimagina- 
tive’ one is most naturally and immediately taken to mean that he can 
or cannot easily detach himself from the concrete world of facts and 
experience. An imaginative child, characteristically, can conceive of 
things which do not exist, can invent fictional events, can interest him- 
self in things which he has not and perhaps cannot ever haveiseen with 
his physical eye. An imaginative child will be at home in a world of 
fairies, ghosts and castles in the air. This is the common and most 
obvious sense of such a distinction. On the whole it is with this kind of 
meaning of ‘imagination’ that philosophers have been concerned. But 
they have also thought of the faculty of imagination as mainly a faculty 
for producing mental images, and often these images have been thought 
of as specifically visual, though it has been somewhat half-heartedly 
conceded that there may also occur auditory, tactile and olfactory 
images as well. But this prejudice in favour of the visual is after all only 
a further reflection of what the ordinary non-philosopher assumes is the 
right order of importance. ‘Imagine’ and ‘visualize’ are often used inter- 
changeably; moreover if I want to order you to think imaginatively of 
a sound, there is no auditory word corresponding to the word ‘visualize’. 
I have to say something like ‘hear in your head’. Language and common 
practice, then, are on the side of the philosophers. Sartre’s main conten- 
tion both in the first and in the second book on imagination is that 
previous philosophers have taken altogether too narrow a view of what 
imagination is. They have been obsessed with the problem of the image, 
what it is, how it compares with reality and so on, so that they have not 
realized that forming images is not the sole function of the imagination. 
And even where it is appropriate to talk of imagination in terms of 
images, they have misconceived the nature of the image by investing 
it with too high a degree of substantiality. They have made’ the image 
into an odd kind of ‘thing’, and then puzzle themselves about what kind 
of thing it can be. Sartre argues, against this, that one must distinguish 
between seeing a chair and imagining a chair not by distinguishing the 
nature of a chair from that of an image and then saying that in imagina- 
tion one sees the one kind of thing and in perception the other. It is 
rather that the object both of perception and of imagination is the same 
thing, namely the chair, and that we are conscious of the chair in two 
different ways. Imagination, in other words, is not seeing a peculiar, 
mental, object. It is not seeing (hearing, touching or smelling) at all, 
but some radically different mode of consciousness. 

Having said this it is possible for Sartre to extend his notion of the 
function of imagination beyond the mere forming of mental images, 
and he can, in principle, interest himself in imaginative modes of con- 
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sciousness of all kinds. So far so very good. Sartre’s arguments against 
the suggestion that images are the kinds of things which can be looked 
at or examined are very powerful. Our awareness of an image is never 
observation. He refers to it as ‘quasi-observation’. He says: ‘We are... 
placed in an attitude of observation, but it is observation which learns 
nothing. If I form an image of the page of a book, I am in the attitude 
of a reader, I look at the printed page. But I do not read. And in the last 
resort I do not even look at the page because I know already what is 
written on it.’ Here as elsewhere Sartre is distinguishing between 
imagination and reality by means of an analysis of the mode of conscious- 
ness in each, in the manner of Phenomenology. And if this were success- 
fully carried out, then the imaginative mode of consciousness could be 
identified as brought to bear on the world in a whole number of different 
ways, by the poets, the musicians or the philosophers. 

There are two crucial characteristics of the imaginative consciousness 
according to Sartre. The first is that it is a consciousness of nothing. As 
soon as one has said this one realizes, as so often in discussing Existential- 
ism, that it must be either nonsensical or the most appalling plati- 
tude. For either it is impossible to be conscious of nothing, without 
thereby being unconscious; or it is necessarily true that imagination, 
in the old philosophers’ narrow sense in which it is opposed to percep- 
tion, is consciousness of the non-existent, if ‘nothing’ can mean this. 
Is there anything to be done to redeem the proposition? In order to 
try to make sense of it it is necessary to make a short digression and in 
order to be brief I shall here deal rather over-boldly with some:contro- 
versial matters of interpretation. Sartre, borrowing ultimately from 
Hegel and more directly from Heidegger, characterized human beings 
as opposed to unconscious things as “Beings for themselves’, that is as 
beings who exist for themselves, who are conscious of themselves. In 
order for this to be true of them they must be aware of the distinction 
between themselves and what they are perceiving in the world, and this 
means that they must be aware that they are not the world in which 
they find themselves. For Sartre the concept of nothing is closely con- 
nected with that of negation, and negation is an inevitable constituent 
of consciousness. 

For anyone to be conscious of an object it must, so Sartre seems to 
say, be possible to describe it as this or that. But to select an appro- 
priate descriptive label itself entails rejecting an inappropriate label: if 
I rightly or wrongly say that a chair is hard, I thereby imply that it is 
not soft; if I say that it is square, I imply that it is not another shape. 
Sartre appears to identify consciousness with a certain degree of linguistic 
competence. An animal is not a being-for-itself since it cannot distinguish 
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its own experience from that of other beings, nor other beings one 
from another in the detached way of description. For Heidegger aware- 
ness of nothing was a spiritual condition essential to the free spirit of 
man. For Sartre it is a linguistic necessity. Thus there could be no con- 
sciousness at all if it were not potentially a consciousness of nothing. 
This aspect of consciousness is illustrated in all kinds of different ways 
in Sartre's main philosophical writings: awareness of nothing means 
awareness of how things are not as well as how they are. It means a 
consciousness of possibilities as well as actualities. It is what! makes it 
possible for human beings to envisage the future, which they know does 
not yet exist and may never exist as they envisage it. To be able to do 
this is essential to human consciousness. Now if one is prepared to 
accept this as an explanation of what Sartre means by the awareness of 
nothing, then it is obvious that imagination, above all types of human 
thought, will depend upon this awareness. For what is imagination but 
the ability to conceive of the possible, or at any rate the non-actual? 
So far there is no serious objection to the Sartrean characterization of 
the imagination. But in taking over certain Hegelian expressions to ex- 
pound the connexion between the imagination and nothing Sartre 
comes dangerously near to reintroducing the thing-like image which he 
had tried to exclude. For he says of the imagination that it concerns itself 
with objects which have the property of ‘being not what they are, 
and being what they are not.’ What this means we shall' consider 
presently; at the moment it is sufficient to notice that a kind of object 
has been introduced, albeit mysteriously, into the account of imagining. 
We are no longer simply speaking of the chair, and our particular way 
of thinking of the chair imaginatively. Entities of the kind which 
Occam’s razor was specifically designed to exterminate have appeared 
again. The mysterious translation from Hegel leads directly to the 
second main characteristic which marks off the imagination on Sartre’s 
view. This is the characteristic of intentionality. Once again we have 
here a feature of human thought in general, which is manifested in a 
particular way in the imaginative kind of thinking. Intentionality is the 
characteristic of being directed towards an object, of referring to some- 
thing other than itself. Franz Brentano, the founder of Phenomenology, 
defined psychic as opposed to physical phenomena as those which are 
directed towards an object. All thought of whatever kind is thought 
about something; all emotions are directed towards something (the 
object of fear or of love); all imagination is in the same way directed 
away from its own processes to an object beyond itself. Now so far 
this seems unexceptionable but rather uninteresting. It is only to say 
rather lengthily that imagining is a kind of thinking; and even Descartes 
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or Hume might not have wished to deny this. Difficulties immediately 
arise, however, if one moves from saying that the imagination is in- 
tentional to saying, as Sartre is prepared to, that the object of the 
imagination is intentional. For then it is once again necessary to raise 
the question what object is being referred to. It seems-to me that there 
is no way out of the conclusion that Sartre fails at this point to make 
his theory as different as he would like it to be from the theories of Des- 
cartes or of Hume, in which the image is an object. He moves uneasily, 
as it seems to me, between saying that in imagining, to use his own 
example, my friend Peter in his absence, I am thinking about Peter in a 
peculiar, namely an imaginative way, with no object in my mind be- 
tween me and Peter, and saying on the other hand that I am con- 
templating an image of Peter but not for its own sake, only for the sake 
of what it stands for or represents. There is a difference between saying 
that I can see only with my spectacles, though when I see with them I 
do not look at the spectacles but at the object seen through the spectacles, 
and on the other hand saying that I can see, albeit in a rather odd way, 
without the help of spectacles at all. Sartre spoils his pure Occam-like 
case for refusing to talk of images as things when he discusses in L’ Imagi- 
naire the possible different ways of calling to my mind the face of Peter 
whom I wish to see. He says: ‘Mental representation, photography and 
caricature . . . these three different things appears as different stages in 
the same process. From beginning to end the aim remained the same: 
I wanted to make Peter’s face present although he was not here. In each 
case there is an intention, and the intention points to the same object. . . 
Moreover in each case I aim at the object in the same way, I want 
Peter’s face to appear as something I can perceive. And because I cannot 
perceive it directly, I make use of certain material which serves as an 
analogue, as an equivalent of perception.’ What is actually in our mind 
at this moment when we are imaging something represents the proper- 
ties of the thing we are thinking of by analogy. Sartre lays down certain 
criteria which must be satisfied if an object is to be correctly said to be 
represented analogically. For example, one cannot be said to be thinking 
in this analogical, representational way unless the content of one’s mind 
affects one analogously with the effect of the object. If I want to see a 
particular face, I cannot be said to be imagining it unless my thought 
produces in me something of the same emotion as the actual perception 
of the face would produce. Again a thought will not count as an imagi- 
` native thought unless some of the concrete details which exist in the 
object thought of are present and can be listed in its absence. It can per- 
haps be seen that these criteria by which we may distinguish between 
imagination and abstract thinking could be expanded to form an. in- 
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genious and useful way of talking of the imagination. One could say, 
in effect: ‘Imagination is that kind of thinking of a specific object such 
that, although we are not in the presence of the object, we are affected 
almost as though we were, and can cite concrete details of the object 
almost-as though we were in its presence.’ The satisfaction of both these 
criteria together might give a fairly good test by which to distinguish 
thinking of something imaginatively from either simply knowing its 
properties very well intellectually and being able to recite them, or from 
being in some emotional condition vaguely but only vaguely connected 
with the object. But the introduction of the ‘analogue’ does much to 
weaken the theory. For it is difficult not to raise the question what it is 
which in imagination functions analogically as the photograph or the 
caricature do. Sartre says: “An image, like all psychic syntheses, is some- 
thing different from and more than the sum of its elements, What 
counts here is the new meaning that penetrates the whole. I want to be 
with Peter. I want to believe he is here. My whole consciousness is 
directed towards him, it is fascinated in some way. And this spon- 
taneity, this intention towards Peter causes to flare forth this new 
phenomenon, which is comparable to nothing else, the consciousness of 
the image. This consciousness represents a mental form. When conscious- 
ness assumes this form it gives rise for a moment to astable phenomenon; : 
then the form carried by the current disintegrates and vanishes.’ This 
passage undoubtedly suggests that typically imaginative thinking does 
produce its own object, a stable form through which one thinks of the 
imagined object. The only thing is that the ‘stable appearance’ is not so 
very stable because no sooner is it formed than it vanishes. But to say 
that an image is ephemeral is not the same as to say that it does not exist. 
Once again Sartre seems to be guilty of a confusion. It may well be 
wrong to speak as though in imagination one concentrates on the image 
for its own sake as Hume suggests that one does, but to deny this is not 
to deny that there are images which actually exist in some sense. And 
it is not particularly illuminating to be told that after all images do 
exist but in a unique way and for a very short time. Nevertheless, despite 
the incoherence, there is something which may be salvaged from this 
theory of the imagination and which may perhaps throw some light 
upon the kind of imagination which Sartre himself in his philosophical 
writings seems above all to exercise. As we have seen, the two chief 
characteristics of the imagination as Sartre discussed it in his early works 
on the subject were first that it is concernedin a unique way with nothing, 
secondly that it is intentional. For each of these mysterious features we 
can perhaps substitute features which may seem both more familiar and 
more illuminating, and this without actually departing or without de- 
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parting very far from Sartre’s own meaning. The concern which he 
showed to connect the imaginative faculty with the power to conceive 
of nothing may be reinterpreted, as has been suggested already, as the 
power to be beyond what a thing is to what it might possibly be; to go 
beyond awareness of the world to the construction of a possible world, 
to realize the need to be able to describe one and the same thing in a 
whole number of different ways. The intentionality of the imagination, 
on the other hand, can be re-described as that feature of the imagination 
which enables it to think of an object as pointing beyond itself to some- 
thing else. Of course it is obvious that these two features of thought 
apply far more widely than to those acts of mind which we have so 
far been considering as falling under the head of imagination. For the 
envisaging of possibilities, though it is certainly a part of the powers of 
the ‘imaginative’ as opposed to the ‘unimaginative’ person, is also some~ 
thing which, as we have seen, any language user must be able to do, and 
anyone must do constantly if he is trying to predict the future however 
prosaically. And the ability to treat one item in the world as representing 
or pointing to other items beyond itself is also a general ability which 
must be shown by any human being to a greater or less degree. But 
that these features of imagination are to be found widely in human 
thought in general do not detract-from their importance, nor even from 
their importance specifically as characterizing imagination. One of the 
useful functions of Sartre’s whole discussion of the subject was that it 
opened up possibilities of treating imagination far less narrowly than 
had often been done before. He concludes his discussion of it in L’ Imagi- 
naire with these words: ‘Imagination is not an empirical power added to 
the mind, it is the mind itself in so far as it is free; every concrete situa- 
tion of the mind in the world is pregnant with the imaginary, in that it 
is always present as a way of going beyond the real.’ 

If one now turns to those parts of Sartre’s own philosophical writings 
which one is most inclined to call imaginative, one can see that they 
manifest to a marked degree this very freedom to treat things in the 
world as “going beyond themselves’, as meaning something more than 
themselves. Sartre’s way of thinking seems to be very properly charac- 
terized as ‘going beyond the real’. It is one of the main distinguishing 
marks of Existentialist philosophy in general to be concerned with the 
particular and the concrete. Kierkegaard, as a matter of theory and 
principle, wished to render all thinking concrete and personal. Objecti- 
vity was for him the enemy of true understanding. Without wishing to 
assert any doctrine of influence or borrowing, it can easily be seen that 
as a matter of fact any later thinkers whom we may wish to call Existen- 
tialists, such as in particular Heidegger, followed the doctrine of render- 
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ing thought concrete in practice and even alongside the use of the most 
wide and windy abstractions. Nowhere is the combination of the abstract 
with the concrete, the marriage of the general and the particular, more 
marked than in the work of Sartre, and in particular we find it in his 
specifically Existentialist philosophical work of the forties, Being and 
Nothingness. Here there is, as it seems to me, a quite different philosophi- 
cal method employed from any that we find either in the British empiri- 
cal tradition or in the work of Kant and his successors. (Much though 
Sartre’s philosophical terminology owes to Kant, and to Hegel, his. 
method of using the terminology is worlds apart from theirs.) This. 
method is in fact a result of the exercise of what may be termed the 
concrete imagination. Unlike the works of British or ‘American 
philosophers, Being and Nothingness is full of lengthy descriptions of 
actual concrete objects and situations. Now it is not obvious at first that 
this constitutes an actual difference of method. For. other philosophers 
besides Existentialists employ concrete examples. Even Kant in the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics has examples of moral 
predicaments from which he derives instances of the possible application 

of the Categorical Imperative. And moral philosophers in particular are 
prone to invent examples, some more elaborate than others. But it is not, 

I think, merely that Sartre chooses to elaborate his examples in a more 

rococo way, that just for fun he chooses to use his novelist or playwright 

skill on the side in writing philosophy. It is rather that the function of 
the concrete description is not at all to be an illustration, but an integral 

part of the argument itself. To take one simple example. In the part of 
Being and Nothingness which is concerned with our knowledge of the 
existence of other people (and thus our relations with other people) 

Sartre argues against the possibility of Solipsism. He maintains that if 
our knowledge of other people were indeed inferential or were based, 

as it must be for Cartesian philosophy, on an argument from analogy 
(people who appear like outselves are available to us by sense perception, 

therefore we are entitled to conclude that they are as they appear, like 
ourselves), then Solipsism could not be disproved. But in fact our aware- 
ness of other people is entirely different from this. In fact we could not 
exist in the way we do unless we were aware of being under the eye of 
others. To show this Sartre tells a short but vivid story of a man caught 
in the act of eavesdropping with his ear to the keyhole. He is totally 

absorbed in what he is doing to the extent of being as nearly as possible 
unaware of himself but aware only of his activity, when he suddenly 
hears footstep in the hall behind him and realizes that he is being 
observed. Having got his readers now fully to enter into the situation, 

Sartre also expects them to know what the eavesdropper’s feeling will 
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be at the moment of detection. He will suddenly, of course, become 
conscious of himself again, he will apply to himself the label ‘eaves- 
dropper’; he will be aware of himself as an object of scorn to another 
person; and because he will accept as appropriate the derogatory label, 
he will be aware of himself and the other person at the same moment, 
in the emotion of shame. Now, at the risk of seeming to labour what 
is a simple case, I would like to say again that I do not regard Sartre’s 
use of this anecdote as the introduction merely of an illustrative example 
to reinforce a theoretical point which he could have made without it. 
It is a necessary feature of an example or illustration that it should be 
theoretically dispensible. 

But Sartre’s anecdotes are not dispensible. He wishes first to make his 
readers grasp the situation presented to them, imaginatively, and then 
to see what the significance of the situation is. He wants his readers, 
that is to say, to accept the anecdote as real, and then to go beyond the 
real. The first move must be to present a bit of reality, an event, a person, 
the appearance of a thing, and then to make explicit its inner meaning. 
Interestingly the first time that Sartre used this method as far as I know 
was in his philosophical novel Nausea, which was published in 1938, 
two years before his major work on the imagination and five years 
before Being and Nothingness. There in a well-known passage he describes 
through the pages of Roquentin’s diary how one afternoon in the park 
Roquentin sat looking at the roots of a chestnut tree and saw them 
‘existing, if this makes sense. Up to that time he had thought of existence 
as philosophers generally do think of it, not as a quality of things but as 
nothing in itself. Now he saw, in seeing the thick black overflowing 
nature of the roots, that existence was like that. The truth about the root 
was that it was particular; it was not typical of roots in general; it was 
not a specimen of black objects in general; indeed the words with 
which one might try to describe it were totally inadequate to the con- 
crete particular thing before one’s eyes (and not eyes only, for even sight 
is an abstraction from the complete awareness which we may have of a 
real particular). “The root existed just in so far as I couldn’t explain it. 
Knotted inert nameless it fascinated me, filled my eyes, drew me con- 
tinually back to its own existence. In vain I repeated “the root” . . . it 
didn’t catch on any more.’ Two or three other occasions give Roquen- 
tin, in the novel, the same sense of the contingency, confusion and super- 
fluity of the world. He is fascinated and also repelled by the thick sticki- 
ness of existence, which threatens to suck him into itself and which over- 
flows all attempts that he makes to tidy it up by neat and abstract cate- 
gories. Words do not catch on to things, when he sees the world with 
these eyes; they are quite inadequate to pin things which really exist 
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within their artificial boundaries. This fear and dread of existence, the 
feeling of being in danger of being sucked into the teeming amorphous 
mess, is nausea. That we are bound to feel nausea in the face of existence 
is presented by Sartre, when we come on to Being and Nothingness, as 
more than an empirical fact, though it is that. That we do have these 
feelings about the world is supposed to be in itself significant, indeed it 
is supposed to show what our position with regard to the world of 
objects actually is. Thus if I am confronted by some natural phenomenon 
before which if I look at it I feel disgust, this does not illustrate by 
analogy my relation to things in general; it is not even exactly sympto- 
matic of my relation to things in general. It is rather that, concentrating 
on the particular object, and on that particular feeling which it arouses 
in us, we can see through it to the general truth about how things are. 
Freud had invented the concept of a ‘psycho-analysis of things’; which 
was to show the significance—in his theory of course mostly the sexual 
significance—of certain objects in the world, such as milk. In offering 
such an analysis one would thereby take into account people’s attitude 
to the thing in question, which would, it was thought, be thereby ex- 
plained and shown not to be trivial. One may express a general truth 
in the apparent accident of what, as one might say, one ‘happens’ to 
feel about milk. Though Sartre was an implacable enemy of Freudian 
psychology, nevertheless he borrowed this phrase ‘the psychoanalysis of 
things’ and suggested that an Existentialist could undertake such an 
analysis, showing for example not only why a particular person liked 
or loathed say peppers, but what was the significance of his doing so; in 
other words, in what light this person saw peppers such that they had 
significance for him. Sartre himself did not embark on this plan in any 
serious way. But besides the anecdotes of which I have already men- 
tioned a specimen in Being and Nothingness, there is a certain amount of 
concrete description of things in the world, the purpose of which is to 
make us see beyond the particular to some general truth. Because 
the description has this purpose, namely to open our eyes not merely 
to the phenomena but to the significance of the phenomena described, 
it is properly, though to Anglo-Saxons rather surprisingly, thought to 
have some place in a philosophical work (and indeed it is partly because 
of the concrete and descriptive content of Existentialist philosophy that 
students have often clamoured to be allowed to study it. It is thought to 
be relevant in the simple sense that it contains descriptions of recog- 
nizable objects and the mention of such features of daily life as bus 
queues and ready-made suits). I want to select just one part of an instance 
‘of this. kind of description from Being and Nothingness to illustrate the 
method I am talking about. Of all the kinds of things in the world that 
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affect us, sticky or. viscous things affect us most powerfully with horror. 
(This is an idea carried over from Nausea into Being and Nothingness). 
One does not have to learn to react to the viscous in a particular way, 
neither is one using it as symbolic of things one hates. One cannot but 
hate it. ‘Man’, he says, ‘establishes the meaningful by his very coming 
into the world’. In each apprehension of a quality there is a metaphysical 
effort ‘to escape from our condition so as to pierce through the shell of 
nothingness about the given object and to penetrate to the pure in- 
itself.’ This metaphysical effort is precisely, as it seems to me, the effort 
of imagination and it is the working of the peculiarly concrete imagina- 
tion which was Sartre’s great gift that was shown in Nausea and can be 
illustrated again from Being and Nohtingness. Consider this example: 
‘The honey which slides off my spoon on to the honey in the jar first 
sculptures the surface by sticking on to it in relief, and its fusion with 
the whole is presented as a gradual sinking, a collapse which appears 
both as a deflation and a display like the flattening out of the full breasts 
of a woman who is lying on her back. The slowness of the disappearance 
of the viscous drop into the bosom of the whole is grasped first in soft- 
ness which is like a slowed down annihilation and seems to be pleading 
for time; but this softness lasts up to the end. The drop is sucked into the 
bosom of the viscous substance. The mode of being of the viscous is 
neither the reassuring inertia of the solid nor a dynamism like that of 
water, which is exhausted in fleeing from me. It is a soft yielding action, 
a moist and feminine sucking. It lives obscurely under my fingers and 
I sense it like a dizziness. It draws me to it as the bottom of a precipice 
might draw me. There is a tactile fascination in the viscous.’ These 
horrified feelings we have about the viscous reveal its nature to us. If 
we think about it in concrete terms—what it is actually like to have 
honey on our hands, what it would be like actually to plunge one’s 
whole hands and arms into treacle—then we shall understand, as our 
attitude shows that we have already understood it as speaking directly 
to us, as a threat which is built into the nature of the world—the threat 
that we conscious beings might be taken over, annihilated, our powers 
of consciousness sucked away from us by things. We hate the viscous 
because of our precarious position as conscious beings in an alien world. 
We fear those things which show us in their nature that they are not 
amenable to our categories and hence to our power. It is this truth that 
the world remains to some extent unmanageable—that we, being separ- 
ated from the world by the gap of consciousness yet might be dragged 
back into the world as mere things—that Sartre seeks to show by means 
of the concrete imagination. 

It is in a very similar way that a novelist or playwright (which of 
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course Sartre at one time was) or above all a film-maker (which I believe 
Sartre ought to have been) may simply present a concrete situation or 
character, and not stand back to call our attention to it, but nevertheless 
may persuade us that this is how things are. Not, you note, that this 
particular story is true, or that a particular shot in a film is a shot of a 
real place, but that things in general are the way this shot shows them to 
be. The imagination here is the power to compel another person to see 
in the scene what you see in it. This is above all ‘going beyond the real’. 
Among English writers it is perhaps only in Coleridge that one may 
find manifested the belief that if one looks closely enough at the world, 
one will find in its details not analogies or parables but actual visible 
demonstrations of the structure of reality in general. One can read the 
world, and by looking at it in detail one can understand its meaning. 
Coleridge believed, for instance, that in the whirling movement of 
water in a stream or rock pool one could actually see the whole prin- 
ciple of metamorphosis which governs change and growth throughout 
the universe in the spirit of man as well as in matter. And because the 
metamorphosis is to be seen in the movement of the water, it is worth 
seeing it in all its detail, not for its own sake alone and not alone because 
it is beautiful, but because of what it means. Indeed the fascination that 
it has for the beholder is to be explained only by its meaning.‘What a 
sight it is, he writes, ‘to look on such a cataract. The wheels that circum- 
volve in it, the leaping up and plunging forward of that infinity of 
Pearls and Glass Bulbs, the continual change of the matter, the perpetual 
sameness of the form.’ And again: “The white eddy rose that blossomed 
up against the stream in the scollop by fits and starts, obstinate in résur- 
rection . . . it is the life that we live.’ It is wrong to think of metaphor 
in these contexts. The stream may be thought of as a symbol of life, 
but if so it is once again not a symbol that we have consciously to learn 
to use or to understand. It is a symbol perhaps only in the sense in which 
a word we have known since childhood, as long as we have known 
any word at all, is a symbol of that for which it stands. It is as it were a 
transparent symbol. And both Coleridge and Sartre were obsessed by 
particular natural phenomena to which they returned again and again 
in their search for meanings. This, then, is the concrete imagination at 
work, oddly but perhaps acceptably in Sartre at work even in his most 
abstract and general metaphysical theory. Can we conclude by compar- 
ing this imagination which we have seen a glimpse of in use with the 
imagination as analysed by him in his earlier philosophical works? Such 
connexionsas thereare have perhaps already pointed to, and it is now only 
a matter or reminding you of them again. Sartre, as we saw, was ex- 
tremely critical of earlier philosphers for their practice of discussing the 
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imagination in terms of mental images. In so far as his aim was to elimi- 
nate the image, and to describe the imagination in terms of a peculiar 
way. of thinking about objects which might be thought of or indeed 
perceived in other ways, then nothing that he said in his early work is 
incompatible with his own kind of imagination. For what we have 
referred to as the concrete imagination is indeed just this. It is a new way 
of thinking of objects, the very same objects which may be perceived 
or thought of otherwise. In the imaginative perception of the honey jar 
Sartre saw it as manifesting the very loathesome properties which 
threaten us on all sides if we think about the nature of things. In an 
unimaginative perception of the very same phenomenon we can see it 
simply as stuff to have for breakfast or as what came from the bees or 
what we paid too much for in the Health Food Store. The imaginative 
view is the view that goes beyond the real, which sees the real as signifi- 
cant... . We can extract this very kind of imagination from Sartre’s 
own summing up at the end of L’ Imaginaire. But it is not this kind which 
is primarily under discussion there. Sartre, as we have seen, starts by 
repudiating the objective thing like image, but by the end of the book 
seems in danger of bringing it back and says very little about any kind 
of imagination except that in which, to use his own example, Iam trying 
to imagine or call to mind the face of someone I know, in his absence. 
Now thinking of things in their absence does call for the exercise of 
imagination in some cases though quite often we would prefer to say: 
that it calls rather for memory, or intelligence (it certainly need have 
nothing to do with mental images). But manifestly there are other 
functions of the imagination, perhaps far more important functions 
than that of thinking of things in their absence. It seems to me possible 
that Sartre has been led in L’ Imaginaire to a rather narrower concept of 
imagination than he really needed: partly just because philosophers have 
habitually done so, and in attempting to correct their mistakes he tends 
to commit a very similar mistake himself; but more importantly he 
may have been misled by the difficult and recalcitrant concept of 
nothing or not-being, which he insisted was a part of the object of the 
imagination. It is fashionable at the moment to decry those who straight- 
forwardly complain, as Ayer once did, that Hegel, Heidegger, Sartre 
and any other philosopher who talks about nothing as though it were a 
thing, is simply confused and guilty at best of a kind of philosophical 
joke. We are told, probably rightly, that this is a crude and unsympa- 
thetic view to take and that treated carefully the concept of nothing will 
yield some important sense. All the same, however sympathetically it is 
treated, there is no doubt that the concept of nothing remains ambiguous, 
misleading and extraordinarily far from clear. Heidegger and Sartre 
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make different uses of it: Sartre himself makes different uses of it within 
a single work. Part of the point of saying that imagination is concerned 
with nothing was to bring out that the imagination is in its very essence 
free to envisage non-things or non-happenings. In this sense nothing is 
connected, as we saw, with negation and thus with the very possibility 
of using lanaguage at all. But Sartre tends to slide from this sense to a 
more full-blooded sense of nothing in which it refers to what does not 
exist in front of me at this moment. Now while in the first sense, even 
my present perception of let us say my own garden as I raise my eyes 
to the window is full of not-being (I am as acutely aware of what is not 
as of what is true of my garden, and all too clearly I can envisage possi- 
bilities and notice what is not or not yet the case with regard to it), in 
the second sense my perception of my garden is not a perception of 
what is not, of what does not exist. It is because of the slide between 
these senses that Sartre tends to concentrate more and more in his actual 
discussion of imagination on thinking of things which are not . . „i.e. 
which are not in front of me or even which do not exist (and as we saw 
tight at the beginning there is a faint justification for this in that the 
imaginative child was thought superficially to be the child who thought 
about fairies, hobgoblins or long-dead kings and queens). If he had con- 
centrated on the other sense of nothing—the sense connected with the 
possibilities of things, with the choice which we have of how to describe 
things—and if he had combined that sense with the insistence we noticed 
on the meaningfulness of our imaginative thoughts (and the image can 
drop out from this part of the account too, if we are allowed to ask ` 
what is significant and reply not the image but the thing thought of 
imaginatively . . . the thing, that is, which may perfectly well be a 
physical object in the world and not a mental image at all), if he had 
put these two thoughts together, then he might have come out much 
more positively with an account of imagination which would have 
fitted his own imagination. And this would have been worth doing. 
For I believe not only that what I have called the concrete imagination 
does exist but also that it is of such importance for poet, painters, 
film-makers and others that philosophers, even if they do not follow 
Sartre in-employing it, ought at the very least to try to analyse it. 
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ON THE ONE hand there is a strong tendency on the part of people who 
read and enjoy poetry to ascribe meaning either to the parts or to the 
whole of a poem. The ‘violet by a mossy stone’ signifies or symbolizes. 
Lucy’s shy and retiring nature despite her quiet but definite charms. 
Frost’s poem ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening’,* we feel in- 
clined to say, is a reflection on death. We suspect that the last part of 
Thomas’s ‘A Winter’s Tale’t has something to do with resurrection, an 
idea also reflected in the lines of Yeats’s poem ‘Death’, ‘Many times he 
died,/Many times rose again.’ f 


* The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep. 


t For the bird lay bedded 
In a choir of beings, as though she slept or died, 
And the wings glided wide and he was hymned and wedded, 
And through the thighs of the engulfing bride, 
The woman breasted and the heaven headed 
Bird, he was brought low, 
Burning in the bride bed of love, in the whirl- 
Pool at the wonting centre, in the folds 
Of paradise, in the spun bud of the world, 
And she rose with him flowering in her melting snow. 


= Nor dread nor hope attend 
A dying animal; 
A man awaits his end 
Dreading and hoping all; 
Many times he died, 
Many times rose again. 
A great man in his pride 
Confronting murderous men 
Casts derision upon 
Supersession of breath; 
He knows death to the bone— 
Man has created death. 
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On the other hand there is an equally strong reaction on the part of 
certain critics against any such suggestion, and a very chary attitude on 
the part of the poets themselves. It was customary to ask Frost on his 
lecture tours whether the last lines of ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening’ was a reflection on death. Did he mean, in other words, that 
the desirability of death was offset by the more onerous duties in the 
here and now? To which Frost always replied ‘No’. The lines, he said, 
described a man stopping his carriage to view a field newly filled with 
snow before going on to the next town. Picasso is similarly reported to 
have denied that his painting of a red bull’s head depicted the dangerous 
emergence of Fascism. What the painting showed, he went on, was 
the head of a red bull. Faulkner, who was always suspicious of academics 
and especially and understandably of the aggressive Ph.D. candidates, 
is said to have replied to the suggestion that the spotted horses referred 
to the blemished moral nature of man: ‘Well, I wouldn’t know, I never 
had much education.’ 

Certainly few critics then or now would fault such a response, which 
seems a straightforward, if naive, support of the critic’s own defence 
of the essential unity of poetic form and content. As the formalists and 
imaginationists have been saying for years, what a poem means or is 
about cannot be isolated from the particular way it has actually been 
said in that particular poem. Hence, as Eliot saw, a poem is untrans- 
latable. To offer a translation of a poem is to propose two different 
expressions identical in meaning—that is, two forms of speech having 
the same content or meaning. In the case of poetry, the contention is, 
this simply cannot be done. The meaning of a poem is unique and in- 
ternal to it and cannot lie in anything outside the poem, such as Christian 
imagery, sexuality, death or responsibility. 

And this I think we must all applaud. How awful for the ghost of 
Tolstoy for someone to put aside War and Peace with the remark: 
“Right, war is bad; now what else has he got to say.’ Or to abandon 
Picasso’s painting with a brusque: “Oh yes, the Fascists. Terrible time 
that was.’ Or worse, in the case of Frost and Yeats: ‘How true, how 
true.’ If it seems difficult to see how meaning can be unique to a particu- 
lar utterance, how it can be internal to a particular form of words, then 
some critics are prepared to go the whole hog and declare with Macleish 
that, in that case, poems don’t mean anything. 

But it is one thing to applaud a slogan and quite another to defend 
its truth as a sober proposition. ‘A poem should not mean but be.’ Good 
for Macleish; but is this strictly true? What exactly does he mean? 
‘Form is inseparable from content,’ ‘a work of art is unique and all its 
values internal to it.’ Again we agree entirely with the spirit of these 
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slogans, but is it true that aesthetic values are ‘unique’ and ‘internal’? 
What exactly do we mean when we say this? 

With what, for example, is this internal-uniqueness criterion of poetry 
meant to be contrasted? With prose statements presumably. But surely 
what is said linguistically always depends on the way it is said. If I 
change ‘slammed the door’ to ‘shut the door’ the meaning is different. 
Similarly, there are important shades of difference in the meaning of 
expressions like: ‘come if you possibly can’, ‘come if you like’, ‘come if 
you want’, ‘come if you really want’, ‘come if you must’, and so on. 
So if the meaning of poetry is internal and inseparable from its form, 
then the same seems to be true more or less outside of poetry. 

Conversely, we can turn the argument round and ask if the meaning 
of poetic language ever is or can be strictly ‘internal’. The poet’s compari- 
son of old men to spaniels who mumble the game, 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite, 


will mean little to one who doesn’t already know, outside the poem, 
that spaniels are game dogs noted for the care they take in retrieving 
birds without mangling the flesh. Similarly, assuming the lines ‘Many 
times he died,/ Many time rose again’, have some implied reference to 
the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, this will mean little to the 
ordinary Burmese Buddhist. And one totally unfamiliar with snow or 
English violets will scarcely understand much of the poems of Frost or 
Wordsworth mentioned above, Nor are these examples exceptional. 
The poet, like any writer, must rely on a wealth of common experience 
and understanding which is completely general and external to the poem. 

Indeed the point is so obvious it would scarcely need mentioning were 
it not for the tendency to embrace extremist slogans when their time is 
ripe. In reaction toageneration of critics probing beneath the poem itself 
to its hidden ‘inner’ reality of psychoanalytic, religious or Marxist 
meanings, we are only too happy to rally round the banner: “Back to 
the work of art.’ But in the first excited blush of enthusiasm there is a 
tendency to make assertions which are plain nonsense in the sober light 
of day. Consider, for example, Fry’s remark: 


Now I venture to say that no one who has a real understanding of the art of painting 
attaches any importance to what we call the subject of a picture—what is repre- 
sented.? 


Right in spirit; wrong in fact. Part of the task of the philosophy of art 
is surely to separate out the obvious falseness of such extreme positions 
from the sound basis on which they rest and to reformulate the latter 
in a clear and unambiguous way. 
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So in this case, I shall argue that while we must accept in principle 
the idea that the meaning of a poem cannot be given entirely in some 
other, say, prose statement, we must reject the suggestion supposedly 
implied by the former, that it is always wrong to discuss the meaning 
of a poem (or to try to say what a poem means). Rejecting in a strict or 
literal sense the distinction between meaning which is ‘internal’ and 
unique to a work of art and that which is external and generalizable 
outside that work of art, we might begin by trying to define and defend 
this distinction in a looser and relative sense. Let us say that if under- 
standing a line of poetry or the poem as a whole requires no more com~ 
mon experience or understanding outside the poem than what we could 
reasonably expect any educated adult of that society to possess (the 
boundaries of which are admittedly much open to question), and if the 
meaning of these lines is not exhausted by the ‘external’ meaning pre- 
supposed for any qualified reader, then we will say that the meaning is 
‘internal’ and ‘unique’. If understanding a line of Pound’s Quartos de- 
pends on an extensive knowledge of ancient Indian or Chinese philo- 
sophic thought, then I think we can safely assume that this meaning lies 
‘outside’ the poem, and could proceed to condemn this aspect of the 
poem accordingly. And if there is no more, or little more, to be got 
from a poem than some commonplace moral or religious sentiment 
with which we are all too familiar outside the poem, then we are surely 
justified in withholding our approval. But if the common meaning 
already understood ‘outside’ the poem is only presupposed, is only 
necessary but not sufficient to an understanding of the poem—if the 
poem’s meaning is ‘ “filled in”, “rounded out” . . . by the act of per- 
ception,® then we can say that the meaning is ‘internal’ and ‘unique’ to 
that poem in our more cautiously defined sense. 

But granting one can make out the distinction between ‘inner’ and 
‘outer’ meaning along these lines, can one say what the ‘internal’ meaning 
of a poem is? And if not, does it make any sense to speak of the ‘meaning 
of a poem’? ‘If the poem has a meaning which is unique to it, then tell 
us what the meaning is!’ This is reminiscent of the dilemma with which 
Marhenke used to confront his students by asking for examples of their 
supposed ‘inexpressible thoughts’. Either we can’t say what it means 
and thereby demonstrate our acceptance of an apparently vacuous 
philosophical position, or else we say what the meaning is and tacitly 
contradict our previous assertion that the meaning is truly internal and 
unique. 

How to get round this dilemma? Can we say what a poem means? 
This depends, of course, on what we mean by ‘saying’ what something 
means. If saying means providing an alternative form of words identical 
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in meaning, then we can not say what a poem means. But neither can 
we ‘say’ in this sense what anything means. But if we mean by ‘saying’ 
something like suggesting, indicating or illuminating, then we surely 
can say what a poem means. We can at least place the meaning within 
certain limits on which most of us can agree. Frost’s poem has something 
to do with death or nihilism or something of the sort. ‘Resurrection’ brings 
out the meaning of the last stanza of “Winter’s Tale’ in a way ‘assassina- 
tion’ does not. Opinions will vary as to the precise meaning of Yeats’s 
poem, but most of us can agree that its meaning falls within a closely 
knit group of related attitudes towards death. While we may disagree 
among ourselves as to which of the possible interpretations within this 
limit is the best, we can agree more or less on what the range of meanings 
should be. The poem has something to do with a sardonic, or realistic 
attitude towards death. This expresses fairly well the range of more or 
less adequate interpretations. For example the poem can be seen to 
describe an attitude typical of Hemingway’s heroes, of a person who 
lives in such constant danger, where fear and anxiety have so thoroughly 
pervaded everything he does and thinks that he has learned to live with 
and in a sense to overcome the ordinary man’s fear of death. Or it 
could be read to fit the sort of hero in Camus’s Myth of Sisyphus, seeing 
there is no final hope and coming to terms with this. Either interpreta- 
tion could be useful in pointing to the unique meaning internal to the 
poem, but of course neither ‘just is’ that meaning. 

In this sense, then, there seems no reason to deny that one can say what 
a poem means. The anxiety of the poet and the hostility of the critic 
stem from the other sense of ‘saying’, i.e. providing a complete and 
exact translation identical in meaning. But can one ever say what any- 
thing means in that sense? After a generation of ‘language philosophers’ 
I think we are inclined to say ‘No’. We are accustomed now to disparage 
the view that language, even ideally, just ‘states facts’ or ‘mirrors the 
world’. Meanings, we are now prepared to say, are ways of taking, 
understanding things, words being the tools we use to illuminate, sug- 
gest, point out aspects of things which interest us in one way or another 
—and this is no more true of poetry and criticism than of science and 
everyday speech. 

Wittgenstein claimed in the Tractatus a clear distinction between 
what could be said in language and what could only be shown. What 
could be said simply reported or pictured the facts and was strictly 
true or false; what could only be shown, suggested or indicated was 
strictly nonsense, being neither literally true or false. But in the attempt 
to refine and clarify this distinction it became increasingly clear, for 
example to Ryle, Wisdom and Ayer, that one couldn’t just ‘say’ what 
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one meant, as opposed to ‘sketching’ or ‘showing’ it. And this collapsed 
the distinction, undermining the view of language on which it rested. 
The result was a reorientation in our view of language, now no longer 
considered, even ideally, as naming or registering facts, reading off the 
world’s labels, but as tools we use for our own ends, on the descriptive 
side to display, point, elucidate, or indicate. 

So the fact that a poem is untranslatable in one sense does not mean 
that we cannot say what it means in some other sense. Just as we can 
put into words, roughly and with a clear sense of inadequacy, thoughts 
which are in another sense inexpressible. Those who complain that their 
thoughts are inexpressible usually go on at great length to put those very 
thoughts into words. ‘Language is incapable of expressing the union of 
man and nature.’ But language has already been used to express this 
idea. ‘Union’ is already used to suggest a kind of relation; there is 
already the suggestion of things being joined together in a certain way. 
To say that X is inexpressible, then, is not to be understood as disallow- 
ing any talk about X, but as a warning about the sort of meaning which 
cannot be given. It serves to mark a recognized inadequacy of language 
and to caution our confusing what we can and cannot do with words. 

Similarly, the assertion that a poem is untranslatable should not be 
understood to mean either the impossibility of translating a poem into 
a prose statement nor the inadvisability of ever trying to express in a 
prose statement the meaning of a poem. The assertion that a poem is 
untranslatable should be taken as a warning not to mistake a suggestion 
of the meaning of a poem, which we can give, for an exact equivalent 
of its meaning, which we cannot. The worry over saying what a poem 
means, then, is an implied rejection of the naive correspondence view 
of language as applied to criticism. It is primarily a statement of the 
limitations of critical discourse, an attempt to define the boundaries be- 
tween what critical discourse can and cannot do. 

But outlawing translation in one sense obviously does not place a 
ban on ‘translating’ in a different sense. Once we acknowledge these 
limitations and the dangers involved in ignoring them, then we are 
free to go on using language in this admittedly limited and potentially 
dangerous way. Acknowledging the limitations of critical language 
should not force us, in other words, to abandon the attempt to discuss 
poetry in terms of meaning but rather, having accepted these limita- 
tions, enable us to go right on using that language though now aware of 
its dangers and limitations. Once we understand the legitimate ‘use’ of 
such talk. we are free to continue to use it in that way. 
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Mr. Crammer’s discussion (The British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 10, 
No. 2, April 1970) of Mr. Racy’s original article ‘On Defining the 
Aesthetic Experience’, raises several points of interest, and I should like 
to offer a few additional comments in answer to Mr. Clammer’s 
criticisms; for it seems to one reader at least that Mr. Racy has put 
forward a fruitful and comprehensive definition of art as the creation of 
objects for intrinsic perception. 

Mr. Clammer questions the possibility of defining ‘art’ at all and 
suggests that ‘science’, ‘politics’ and similar concepts are indefinable. 
The first comment here is that there appéars to be an ambiguity in the 
term ‘open concept’. It appears to mean both something that cannot 
be defined and also something that cannot be exhaustively specified in 
detail. In saying that ‘science’ is an ‘open concept’ one may be saying 
that it cannot be defined at all in any abstract formula, or that no com- 
plete account of what it is to be a science can be given in all its detail. 
The latter is certainly true of everything except, possibly, the formulae 
of mathematics and for the very reasons that Mr. Clammer adduces, 
such as the continual possibility of revolutionary discoveries. But this 
is not to say that no general formula can be given apart from its specific 
content. Indeed this must be the case if general terms are to have any 
meaning. For example, that which makes astronomy, physics and biology 
‘sciences’ in our modern sense of the term is that they are exact sciences 
and are based on measurement and mathematics, as Plato saw, and thus 
their discoveries are immensely fruitful. That is why the first two are 
paradigms of science. As chemistry and then, in our own times, biology 
became mathematical they also became more ‘scientific’ in the sense of 
being bodies of exact knowledge. I have omitted Mr. Clammer’s fourth 
example of sociology because its status is questionable, and will only be 
settled when it is proved that sociology is or is not quantifiable. History 
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and criticism and philosophy are not quantifiable and thus are not exact 
sciences. Economics, in our own times, has probably staked its claim to 
that status because it is now mostly quantifiable, or aims at being so. 
It is not something so general as logical reasoning, which is common to 
all bodies of knowledge, nor something so specific as the particular 
methods of each science, that distinguishes the sciences, but their use of 
measurement and mathematics and hence their ability to extrapolate 
independently of further observation, all of which are certainly denied 
to history. 

Therefore it is legitimate to seek for some formulation neither too 
wide or too specific, to fix the meaning of ‘art’. If it were not so, as 
invocation of the Wittgensteinian jargon of ‘family resemblances’ 
always implies, then we should be left with utter nominalism, a doctrine 
that destroys language completely. Language is essentially general in 
meaning As with so many of the uncriticized metaphors of linguistic 
philosophy, e.g. those of ‘language game’ (‘lexicon’? crosswords?) and 
‘cashing metaphors’ (at what sort of bank and for what?), the metaphor 
of ‘family resemblance’ is a false one. It is not possession of the Hapsburg 
lip that makes one a member of the former House of Austria, but the blood 
relationship, which also is the cause of the characteristic shape of the 
lip if one has it. Even ‘game’ itself admits of definition—‘a contest (even 
if only with oneself) consisting in the performance of certain actions and 
not of speed or strength alone, determined by rules (even if very few), 
engaged in for the amusement it provides’. It must have some rules for 
it to be the game it is. It is these characteristics that make an activity a 
game; and a random collection of activities cannot give rise to a general 
concept, especially as concepts are applied to experience and not 
abstracted from it.? 

Mr. Racy’s formulation gives us a central or ‘strong’ sense of ‘art’ as 
the creation of objects for intrinsic perception. A less central sense is that 
of an object which is not made for intrinsic perception but is now 
usually used for intrinsic perception, e.g. an object of religious art 
originally (one presumes) intended primarily for the strengthening of 
piety. Again, and still less central, is the occasional use of a man-made 
or natural object for intrinsic perception, e.g. Mr. Racy’s examples of 
yellow plastic kitchenware and a tree. This gives us an exhaustive and 
logical classification of ‘art’ and the elements in aesthetic perception. 
We can determine whether an object is ‘art’ and the degree that it is so. 
We must always remember that rarely does the antithesis of ‘either/or’ 
apply; for mostly it is a matter of ‘more or less’. This is far different from 
the thought-stopping evasions of “open-concept’ and ‘family-resem- 
blance’ by which linguistic philosophy hides its perpetuation of the 
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errors of nominalism. Here indeed we have a ‘logical map’ showing the 
central and less central meanings of a term. 

One problem that attends the enterprise of philosophical definition is 
that today we distinguish and divide what in earlier ages was not so 
distinguished. Today, as against fifty or so years ago, we recognize that 
it is illegitimate to ask of primitive religion that it distinguish between 
the sky and the god who lives there, or to assume that by ‘sky’ it meant 
only what we mean. Similarly in matters of art. We today see things, 
either wholly or occasionally, as ‘art’ which probably were not so seen 
by those who produced and first saw them. Mr. Racy’s formulation 
explains this, because in the aesthetic experience we perceive or con- 
template objects just for the things they are. Now it is a comparatively 
sophisticated act, not so to perceive them, but to be aware that one is 
perceiving them under this limitation. To Plato, Phidias was a craftsman 
for ‘art’ as ‘fine art’ was not then distinguished from ‘art’ as craft. Thus 
the content of art and the status of an object can change, as with a 
medieval altar~piece or the tourist’s view of a cathedral. Similarly today 
we can read Gibbon, not for the information and explanations he gives, 
but for the enjoyment of his language and his marshalling of material 
for their own sakes; or we can read speculative philosophy, not in order 
to review our metaphysics, but simply for the pleasure of the moment 
in seeing the world through the eyes, say, of a Spinoza or Plotinus. Of 
course the work must permit this approach, as an encyclopaedia article 
probably does not. One recalls some of the uses to which Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus has been put; and also one recalls C. S. Lewis’s distinction be- 
tween the use of literature by the literary and by others,’ in which the 
former enjoy a book or passage for its own sake while the latter largely 
enjoy it for what it suggests, say, in the way of wish-fulfilment. 

This brings us to a further comment of Mr. Clammer’s: that the 
aesthetic experience, as a specific experience, cannot be distinguished 
from other experiences—of horror, repugnance, amusement, etc. ‘I may 
derive from an object experiences of amusement and disquiet at the 
same time as an aesthetic experience, for example when I look at Meret 
Oppenheim’s Surrealist Lunch in Fur. As my experiences here are 
mingled is there such a thing as a “pure” aesthetic experience?” There 
seems to be a confusion here between the fact that an object may be 
perceived or contemplated in more than one way, e.g. both aesthetically 
and religiously or with regard to its truth, and between the aesthetic 
experience itself and its content, the particular qualities enjoyed. A ‘pure 
aesthetic experience’ is possible in the sense that one is simply enjoying 
the object for itself and not also, say, to strengthen one’s faith or to gain 
information. But in the sense that one can have an aesthetic experience 
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of an object without an experience of specific qualities of that object, it 
is logically impossible. Mr. Clammer seems to have confused genus and 
species, or formula and content, as if one were to say ‘physics, chemistry 
and science’ or, in the familiar example, ‘Merton, Balliol and Oxford 
University’. Enjoying it for itself one may find a work ‘disturbing’. 
This may either be a part of one’s aesthetic experience, in which case 
one probably is not thinking of the implications of the object as to 
action, that is viewing it practically as well as aesthetically; or it may be 
part of a ‘mixed’ experience, which is moral or practical as well as 
aesthetic. With literature, or painting as well perhaps, dealing with 
human actions it is probably impossible not to have an experience that 
is not also moral; for the moral quality of the characters and the actions 
is an essential part of the work, unless the normal moral attitudes are 
suspended as in comedy. Yet the distinction between a novel written or 
read as a moral tract and one that also has aesthetic qualities is fairly clear. 
And, to return to Mr. Clammer’s remarks, amusement is an essential 
ingredient in the enjoyment of comedy and cannot exist alongside that 
aesthetic experience. 

Mr. Clammer also thinks that Mr. Racy’s distinction between per- 
ceptual experience of an object and sensual experience of one’s own 
organism and responses does not hold, especially in aesthetic experience. 
He rightly says that experience is a relationship between object and per- 
ceiver, but draws a false distinction between the responses of the per- 
ceiver and the intrinsic qualities and effects of the work. It affects the 
perceiver, e.g. amuses or disturbs him, through its qualizies but ‘these are 
not seen in isolation’.5 Yet, one wonders, in isolation from what? Mr. 
Clammer suggests that these are questions for psychology. On the con- 
trary, these are stock philosophical questions. 

Firstly, one can take it for granted that the Cartesian view of emotion, 
as something simply felt, is refuted.* Emotions have objects and are dis- 
tinguished by them—fear is the belief that something endangers oneself 
plus feeling, but it is the belief, not the mere feeling, that makes it fear. ` 
Similarly to be amused is to think that something is funny—one logically 
cannot be amused by what one considers depressing. As far as one’s 
organic responses go one can show and feel all the responses of amuse- 
ment without being amused, e.g. when being tickled, breathing laughing 
gas or having a ‘fit of the giggles’, for here there is no object and hence, 
no belief. Amusement is not a response to a stimulus in the sense beloved 
of behaviourist psychologists. It is essentially the perception, right or 
wrong, of amusing qualities in the object. Mr. Clammer claims that 
Mr. Racy equates ‘perception’ with ‘experience’ and that this is wrong. 
In the sense of mere physical sensation there is experience without per- 
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ception when one is unconscious, but even toothache in a normal 
waking person entails the belief that it is a tooth that aches. And ‘per- 
ception’ in the sense of ‘sense-perception’ can be plausibly analysed for 
epistemological purposes in terms of belief alone without reference to 
visual images and other ‘sense data’ that formed the stock-in-trade of 
the old empiricism.’ The quality of ‘being amusing’ is equally ‘in’ the 
object as the particular qualities which give rise to it, unless that is the 
object is wrongly believed to be amusing. Just as the old fallacious dis- 
tinction of ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ qualities breaks down—for all, 
even size and mass, only exist in the particular way that they do here and 
now, under conditions such as gravity and pressure, and can be mis- 
taken by a faulty organism or intelligence—so also does any distinction 
between qualities in the object or those it ‘causes’ in the perceiver, in any 
but the barest physical sense of ‘cause’, in which case the perceiver is 
ex hypothesi then no perceiver at all but an unconscious organism. Of 
course ifa man has no moral or aesthetic sensitivity, or one that is awry, 
he will not perceive, or will perceive wrongly, the moral and aesthetic 
qualities of the object, just as he will not hear or will mistake the pitch 
of a note. All sense experience depends upon a properly functioning 
organism and an adequate intellect. 

Now to enjoy one’s own responses is a sophisticated act. The ordinary 
man enjoys his food: the epicurean enjoys the titillation of his taste buds, 
to do which he must have a self-conscious idea of his pleasure before his 
mind.* In the enjoyment of one’s own responses, as in introspection 
generally, one focuses one’s attention away from the object of the re- 
sponse and on to the response itself. This presupposes both the response 
itself, e.g. the ordinary enjoyment of food, and also the capacity to be 
self-conscious—to have a concept of one’s responses, and not simply to 
have responses. And Mr. Racy is perfectly right to set this aside, for the 
perception of one’s response to an object is both posterior, in time and 
logic, to the response and also quite distinct from it. In so far as one does 
focus on one’s response one does not focus on the object, which neces- 
sarily slips into the periphery of one’s consciousness. Aesthetic judge- 
ments, which are the constituents of aesthetic responses, like moral and 
‘factual’ judgements necessarily claim to be true and to locate and be a 
response to qualities perceived or contemplated in the object. This may 
be ‘cold-blooded’ but it is demonstrably true. 

Mr. Racy’s article prompts one further thought, that of the nature of 
to kalonkagathon, ‘the-good-and-the-beautiful’. Today, in distinguishing 
we divide. Beauty is one thing, moral goodness quite another. Yet the 
Greeks were right all the time; for in attending to something for its own 
particular qualities, which constitutes the aesthetic experience, are we not 
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implicitly attending to it or viewing it as good, or at least as good in 
respect of those qualities to which we especially attend? And in the 
contemplation of a good action or a good character are we not, in 
attending to its intrinsic goodness and not its usefulness, therefore 
regarding it aesthetically in appreciating its qualities for their own sakes? 
‘Beauty of character’ and the ‘beauty of holiness’, I suggest, are neces- 
sarily the quality of the objects contemplated in true moral judgement. 
Just as the Philistine sees nothing, and therefore nothing good, in art 
save perhaps its economic value; so the Utilitarian, historically often the 
same person, sees nothing of value, nothing of intrinsic worth, in a good 
character or noble action save what serves extrinsically some other pur- 
pose, such as pleasure. Perhaps our philosophical analysts could usefully 
turn their attention to those concepts that are both moral and aesthetic 
—‘majestic’, ‘noble’, ‘fine’, ‘magnificent’. Certainly, in aesthetic and 
moral judgement and perception or contemplation the attitude of the 
perceiver to the object is the same in that he attends to the intrinsic 
qualities of the object for their own sakes. The merely aesthetic attitude 
does not carry over into action; the purely moralistic attitude only 
regards the work of art from the standpoint of its direct moral use and 
not for itself. If there is no ‘pure aesthetic experience’, then perhaps, in 
at least those cases where: the work of art is concerned with human 
beings and actions it is always a moral experience, implicitly or expli-. 
citly, as well. 
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THE ESSENCE of Clive Bell’s theory of formalism lies in his assertion that 
art is significant form. It becomes apparent upon reading further in his 
book Art that he is neither very explicit about what he means by ‘form’ 
nor consistent in his use of the concept. Moreover, if one tries within 
the context of his aesthetic theory to explain the form-content distinc- 
tion in any of the ways in which the distinction is usually drawn, one is 
immediately led into paradox and confusion. If, for example, ‘content’ is 
taken to mean the parts or pieces of a thing and ‘form’ to mean their 
arrangement or the relations between them, then since relations cannot 
stand by themselves and an arrangement must be an arrangement of 
things, it becomes paradoxical, if not absurd, to imply, as Bell clearly 
does, that art is [only] significant form. If, to take another example, the 
form-content distinction is drawn in terms of the ‘what’ in the sense of 
the representational objects presented in the picture, versus the ‘how’, 
i.e. the style or manner of presentation, a similar paradox emerges, for 
here again there can be no form without content. Morris Weitz has 
argued that there is no form-content distinction, that statements about 
form and statements about content mean the same thing If he were 
right, however, it would then be pointless to claim that art is form. But 
Bell’s claim, however paradoxical, does not seem to be pointless. 

It is certain that in order to make sense of Bell’s theory and to under- 
stand the real point of formalism, a closer analysis of the form-content 
distinction is needed. I take my clue for the analysis I will offer from 
Bell’s own many acknowledgements to the philosophy of G. E. Moore. 
George T. Dickie has argued most persuasively that Bell is trying to 
develop an aesthetic theory parallel to Moore’s moral theory.2 What I 
try to do in this paper is to explore in more detail the parallel between 
the two theories, and to show that a clear and consistent theory of 
formalism is possible if it is developed in accordance with this paral- 
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lelism. More specifically, it is my contention that, when understood in 
the light of Moore’s theory of value, the apparent paradoxes in Bell’s 
theory, especially those generated by the form-content distinction, will 
be resolved. 


I 


There are three parts of Moore’s theory of value which are particularly 
useful in interpreting formalism. They are: (x) the principle of organic 
unities, (2) the indefinability of good, and (3) the belief that the state of 
mind of aesthetic contemplation has intrinsic value. 

A. Moore states his principle of organic unities in this way: “The value 
of a whole must not be assumed to be the same as the sum of the values 
of its parts.” 

The notion of an organic whole is to be contrasted with the notion of 
a simple collection of things. A drawerful of nails is only a collection of 
nails; a human body is more than a collection of arms, legs, etc. Con- 
trary to Bentham’s theory that the value of a thing is calculated by 
adding together the separate pleasures it produces, Moore points out 
that the moral value of something may be more (or less) than the value 
that its component parts would have if considered separately. For ex- 
ample a good taken together with something which is morally indiffer- 
ent may create a whole which is greater in value than the value of the 
good alone. 

Bell uses Moore’s principle quite explicitly when talking about signifi- 
cant form: ‘For, as generally happens, the value of the parts combined 
into a whole is far greater than the value of the sum of the parts... a 
work should not be good on the whole, but as a whole. -. .’4 

The principle of organic unities, as it is used by the formalist, states 
that value in art lies in the whole work taken as a whole. What is de- 
noted by Moore’s term ‘organic whole’ is the same as what is denoted. 
by Bell’s term ‘significant whole’. A work of art is a significant whole,. 
and its aesthetic value cannot be calculated by totaling separate evalua- 
tions of each of its parts, as a tax assessor might determine the financial 
value of a large estate. 

Now consider the theory of the form-content distinction, which holds 
that the content of a work of art is the component parts of the work. 
considered as individual things—say the picture contains a dog and a. 
cat, or it contains red and blue lines. According to this theory, when. 
Bell asserts that art is significant form we can read this as a recommenda-- 
tion to the would-be subscriber to formalism: Disregard the content; 
regard only the form. It is obvious that this recommendation cannot be 
taken in the ordinary sense of ‘content’ as meaning parts of a whole. 
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As we have seen, content and form, when used in this sense, are correla- 

. tives. Thus neither art in general nor a particular work of art can be 
merely form. It is also probably psychologically impossible to regard 
only the form of a work of art and ignore its content if it is a work 
which has a recognizable content. It would not make much sense, then, 
to think that the formalist is saying that art is only the relation or 
arrangements of parts. 

Some interpreters attribute to the formalist the theory not that the 
work of art itself is merely form, but that it is the aesthetic value (the 
“art’) of the work of art which is or consists in its form. A work of art has 
value if it has significant form. On this theory a work of art isa combina- 
‘tion of form and content, and what is of value in it is merely its form. 
‘The value of a work of art, then, would lie only in a part of the work, 
form, to the exclusion of another part of the work, its content. This 
‘suggestion recognizes the correlativity of form and content, but I think 
‘it is a mistake to take this to be what the formalist is saying. The reason 
‘it must be a mistake is Bell’s explicit acceptance of Moore’s principle of 
organic unities. A work of art is a significant whole, and a significant 
‘whole is a whole whose value lies not in one of its parts or in the sum of 
the collection of parts, but in the whole taken as a whole. 

To suggest that significant form is what confers value on a work of 
art is not entirely wrong, however. But what we will have to say is that 
a work of art is significant form, not that it has significant form. A work 
of art is of aesthetic value if it is, or in so far as it is, a significant whole. 

What, then, of the formalist’s implicit recommendation to disregard 
the content and regard only the form? This is, I think, basically a nega- 
tive recommendation, a warning. “Disregard content’ can be under- 
stood as a simple plea not to approach the work as a collection of its 
component parts, its content—or even as a thing having two parts, form 
and content—and not to base the valuation of the work on the sum of 
the values of its parts. One should try instead to grasp its organic unity, 
to see it as a whole. A work of art, for the formalist, is not a putting 
together of two components, form and content; a work of art is an 
organic unity, a significant whole. The paradox arises when we try to 
impose the simple parts-arrangement interpretation of the form-content 
distinction on the formalist; it disappears when he invokes the principle 
-of organic unities. 

B. Moore begins his work on ethics by posing the question: What is 

- good? in the sense of asking for a definition. And he answers it by saying: 


If I am asked “What is good? my answer is that good is good, and that is the end 
of the matter. Or if I am asked, “How is good to be defined?’ my answer is that it 
cannot be defined, and that is all I have to say about it.® 
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Moore’s arguments and conclusions about the nature of good are fami- 
liar: good is a simple, unique, indefinable, non-natural property. Those 
who try to define good commit the Naturalistic Fallacy: they try to 
define the indefinable, they confuse descriptive and value properties, 
and in some cases they try to give proof of something which can be 
known only immediately and intuitively. What Moore says about 
moral good Bell, quite clearly, applies to aesthetic value or the significant 
form in virtue of which a work of art has value. According to Bell the 
aesthetic value of a work lies in its significant form and significant form 
is explained as ‘lines and colours combined in a particular way, certain 
forms and relations of forms, [which] stir our aesthetic emotions’. 
What exactly is significant form? What exactly are these aesthetic 
emotions? Bell says only: 
All sensitive people agree that there is a peculiar emotion provoked by works of 
art. I do not mean, of course, that all works provoke the same emotion. But all these 
emotions are recognizable, the same in kind. . . . This emotion is called the aesthetic 
emotion. . . . 
He also refers to the aesthetic emotion as aesthetic ecstasy® and suggests 
that ‘significant form conveys to us an emotion felt by its creator. . . .’1° 
What kind of emotion is it that the creator feels? Presumably, aesthetic 
emotion. Ultimately Bell suggests it is the emotion produced by objects 
seen as pure forms, as ends in themselves, as ultimate reality. 

Art is, as Bell confesses, a young man’s book, and nowhere is this more 
evident than in his chapter on The Metaphysical Hypothesis. However, 
if we make proper allowances for a young man’s exuberance and his 
temptation to delve into the mysteries of metaphysics, the concept of 
aesthetic value that Bell draws in the passage quoted above makes sense. 
Here, following Moore, Bell is asking us to recognize the ultimate in- 
definability, the irreducibility, the uniqueness of aesthetic value. Why 
can’t he explain further the nature of the aesthetic emotion? Because it 
can’t be explained, it can only be felt. To say that art or aesthetic value 
is significant form is not to commit the Naturalistic Fallacy, for ‘signifi- 
cant’ operates here as much as a value term as any other more obvious 
term of approbation. What gives a form its significance is not anything 
that can be defined or described in natural or empirical terms. And to 
say that significant form is what arouses the aesthetic emotion is not a 
defining of the indefinable nor a confusing of descriptive and evaluative 
terms; both ‘significant’ and ‘aesthetic’ operate as non-natural terms itt 
Moore’s sense. 

Bell’s rather clumsy way of avoiding the Naturalistic Fallacy, I think, 
explains the apparent circularity of formalism which critics discuss. 
Art, or aesthetic value, is significant form. Significant form is what 
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arouses aesthetic emotion. Aesthetic emotion is indefinable, unexplain- 
able; it can only be said to be that which is aroused by significant form. 
Circular? Yes; but this circularity occurs as the necessary result of trying 
to avoid committing what Bell must have felt to be an even greater 
mistake in philosophical reasoning. To say that by the aesthetic emotion 
is meant this or that specific thing would surely be an instance of the 
Naturalistic Fallacy. 

The apparent dead-end in explanations which we reach with the 
concept of aesthetic emotion brings us to the next point, at which Bell 
applies Moore’s theory of good to aesthetic value. Aesthetic emotion or 
aesthetic value, he makes it clear, cannot be defined; it can only be 
recognized. Bell says: “That there is a particular kind of emotion pro- 
duced by works of visual art . . . is not disputed, I think, by anyone 
capable of feeling it.™3 And although ultimately the recognition of 
significant form depends on actually feeling it, the knowledge of it 
begins, as with Moore’s awareness of moral goodness, with a mental 
apprehension analogous to visual perception. To quote Bell again: 
“Before we feel an aesthetic emotion for a combination of forms, do we 
not perceive intellectually the rightness and necessity of the combina- 
tion?! Thus formalism reduces to a type of intuitionism. Aesthetic 
value is indefinable, unique and known only by immediate intuition. 

Now to return to the consideration of possible ways of drawing the 
form-content distinction. One important approach to the form-content 
distinction is to consider content in terms of representation. We can say 
that the content of two pictures is the same if, for example, they are both 
pictures of George Washington although the form, that is the style or 
medium, is different. The formalist, it would seem, does tend to think 
of content as representation. It is clear that one of the motives historically 
behind the development of formalism was to find a way to justify the 
beginnings of abstract art against those who found all value in art to lie 
in its representational qualities. Thus when Bell recommends: ‘Disregard 
the content in art,’ it is natural to assume that he means by content the 
representational aspects of the work. This assumption is reinforced by the 
formalist’s repeated exhortations to disregard the thoughts, emotions 
and associations which [the content of] the art object may stimulate in 
us by virtue of its representations. 

The formalist in telling us to disregard the content seems to be telling 
us to disregard the representations as representations, which we find 
within the work of art. This is in part the intent of Bell’s much-quoted 
dictum: “To appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing 
from life. . . .18 


The principle of organic unities gives Bell one reason to argue against 
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a representational theory which considers form and content as two 
separable components of a work of art. The theory of the indefinability 
of good and its concomitant, the Naturalistic Fallacy, gives him another 
reason to do so. 

On a representational theory, the content of the work of art must be 
considered to be the object which is actually- presented or depicted in 
the work and which corresponds to or represents an object outside of 
the picture!” Whether or not the content represents faithfully deter- 
mines, in good part, the aesthetic value of the work. The value of the 
work of art, then, depends at least in part on something outside of itself, 
namely the relation between. the content and its referent. 

Now notice that the question whether or not a picture represents an 
object faithfully or adequately is an empirical question. It is decided by 
observation of the work of art and the object it is meant to represent. 
Thus a theory which claims that aesthetic value lies in representation 
commits the Naturalistic Fallacy: it attempts to define aesthetic value in 
natural, empirical terms; it tries to give a method of proving something 
which is unprovable. We now have the philosophical background which 
explains and justifies the formalist’s strong objections to any form of 
representational theory of art. Since he holds, following Moore, that 
aesthetic value is ultimately indefinable, it can in no way be defined in 
terms of representational fidelity; it is unique, therefore it cannot be 
found in any relation of similarity or correspondence to anything out- 
side the work of art. Rather, aesthetic value must be discovered in the 
uniqueness of the organic or significant whole which is the work of art, 
itself. 

It should be pointed out that the formalist’s arguments against repre- 
sentation are not actually arguments against content in art, as such,! 
though they are often taken to be that. They are, rather, arguments 
against basing aesthetic value on something outside of the work of. art, 
arguments against trying to define descriptively what is evaluative and 
unique and ultimately indefinable. 

C. The formalist’s arguments against representational theories of art 
may be understood in another way, through Moore’s theory that the 
state of mind of aesthetic contemplation is itself of intrinsic value, is a 
kind of moral good. 

Moore begins his chapter on “The Ideal’—the chapter which above all 
others was of particular interest to and had particular influence on the 
Bloomsbury Group, Bell included—by asking what things are good in 
themselves in a high degree, or intrinsically good. It must be remembered 
that Moore, despite his attacks on hedonistic ultilitarianism, was himself 
a utilitarian: And utilitarianism depends on a distinction between those 
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things which have intrinsic value and those things which have only in- 
strumental value. Moore refers to those things that have intrinsic value 
as ‘the ideal’. Using his method of intuition, he concludes: 


Indeed, once the meaning of the question is clearly understood, the answer to it 
. +. appears to be so obvious. . . . By far the most valuable things, which we know 
or can imagine, are certain states of consciousness, which may be roughly described 
as the pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects.1° 


According to a utilitarian or consequentialist ethical theory any act is 
right or morally justified (subject to degrees) in so far as it produces 
results which are of intrinsic value. Thus anything which promotes the 
pleasures of human intercourse or the enjoyment of beautiful objects is, 
according to Moore, morally right. The state of mind of aesthetic con- 
templation or enjoyment is, then, for Moore a kind of moral good; it is 
one of those things for the sake of which acts which have moral value 
are done. 

Bell follows Moore very closely on this point. First, we can intuit or 
just know that aesthetic contemplation is good in itself: 


When asked why we hold a particular state of mind to be good, the state of aesthetic 
contemplation for instance, we can but reply that to us its goodness is self-evident.2° 


And secondly we can judge a thing or an act good in the moral sense if 
it leads to an end, such as aesthetic contemplation or aesthetic enjoyment, 
which is good in itself: 


To justify ethically any human activity, we must inquire ‘Is this a means to good 
states of mind?’ In the case of art our answer will be prompt and emphatic. Art is not 
only a means to good states of mind, but, perhaps, the most direct and potent that 
we possess.2% 


And again: 


Art is above morals, or, rather, all art is moral because . . . works of art are immediate 
means to good.?? 


The idea of aesthetic contemplation as an end in itself and the work of 
art as an immediate means to that intrinsic good explains, I think, the 
origin of Bell’s insistence on the purity of art, his insistence that the 
work of art be taken in and for itself. 

A representational theory of art tends to see the value of art in relation 
to something outside the work of art, itself; it sees works of art as means 
to something else. Aristotle’s theory of art as catharsis, for example, fits 
this pattern. Thus Bell had another reason, following Moore, for rejec- 
ting any view of art which makes its value lie in anything outside itself. 
Art must be for art’s sake, alone. 
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The question still remains: Why did Bell choose to talk in terms of 
form and content when, on any of the usual interpretations of the con- 
cepts, what he says can only lead to paradox? If he is not really saying 
something paradoxical, then why did he choose to state his theory in 
language which leads to such confusion? 

We must avoid the too-easy answer that since Bell was not trained as 
a philosopher, he did not have a philosopher’s precision of language and 
could not see the paradoxical implications of what he was saying about 
form and content. This may be the case, but I think that there is a better 
explanation of his use of ‘form’ and ‘content’. It seems to me in reading 
Bell that what he does is this: in his negative arguments, when he is 
giving reasons for rejecting representational and other non-formalist 
theories, he talks in the language of those he is arguing against. When 
he says to the representationalist: ‘Do not regard the content,’ he means 
by ‘content’ what the representationalist means, namely the parts of 
the work of art or the objects depicted in the picture. When he talks 
to them about form he means what they mean by form, namely the 
relations between the parts, the ‘how’ of the work of art. He is saying 
in these passages: “Do not pay attention only to the “what” of the pic- 
ture, and do not think that the aesthetic value lies in its representational 
qualities’. When, however, Bell begins developing his positive ideas, 
when he is not arguing specifically against any other theory but trying 
to explain where he finds the value in art, then he uses ‘form’ in his own 
sense, that suggested by Moore’s principle of organic unities. ‘Form’ for 
the formalist means parts-in-relation, the whole taken as a whole. 
‘Significant form’ is an organic whole that is indefinable, unique, in- 
tuited and of intrinsic value. And that, for the formalist, is what art is. 

Thus I do not think that Weitz is entirely correct in his interpretation 
of ‘form’ and ‘content’ in formalism. ‘Form’ and ‘content’ do not mean 
the same thing for the formalist, nor are they alternative ways of 
describing or referring to the same thing. When Bell talks about con- 
tent, almost always in a negative context, he means the ‘what’, the parts, 
the pieces which make up the whole. When he talks of form, especially © 
significant form, always in positive contexts, he means the organic 
whole. Weitz is right in one important way: he sees clearly that Bell must 
mean by ‘significant form’ the organic unity, the whole of the work of 
art. But he misses the subtlety of the switch Bell makes from the language 
of his opponents to his own use of the terms. 

The conclusion of my arguments is obviously not that Bell’s theory of 
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formalism is a logically perfect theory of aesthetics. It remains, after all, 
unclear in many respects, perhaps circular, and so on. And if he does 
succeed in developing an aesthetic theory exactly parallel to Moore’s 
ethical theory, it will probably be open to the same kinds of criticisms 
as those levelled at intuitionism in ethics: that there is no method for 
resolving disputes, that it degenerates into subjectivism and irrationality, 
etc.?? 

Formalism is, none the less, an exciting, stimulating and highly sug- 
gestive theory. Perhaps, if I am right in my reading of Bell, interpreting 
him through the value theory of Moore, some of the surface paradox 
will be cleared away and we will be able to come to a clearer under- 
standing of the recommendations about art and art criticism that Bell 
is trying to make, and this will then provide the foundation for further 
and more sound evaluation of his theory.?4 
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FROM MODE TO SYMBOL: 
THOUGHTS ON THE GENESIS 
OF THE ARTS 


Howard Gardner 


AMONG THE numerous problems which have intrigued aestheticians few 
have proved more refractory to solution than the search for a common 
core to the several art forms and the attempt to pinpoint the genesis of 
human aesthetic activity. When problems have been so often posed 
without there resulting significant progress towards resolution, one may 
conclude they are not susceptible of an answer or that a more appropriate 
version should be formulated. Yet new insights may also be obtained 
if a question can be examined in a novel way or related to another line 
of inquiry. In this manner some considerations from developmental 
psychology have suggested to me a way in which the nature of artistic 
activity might be illuminated and some progress toward the resolution 
of long-standing puzzles made. 

Those intent on a conception of ‘art’ which can encompass mime, 
music and mosaics have not totally despaired, perhaps because the same 
adjectives or metaphors frequently seem appropriate as descriptions of 
phenomenal experience in these disparate realms. A painting or a poem 
may be perceived and then described as open or closed, direct or oblique, 
balanced or askew, penetrating, superficial, consuming, seductive, lofty 
or rough. Though these characterizations rarely seem sufficiently pre- 
cise, a lexicon of qualities has become our most effective means for 
describing the impact of an art work. Reflection suggests that when 
adopting such labels one frequently must search for the. metaphor or 
simile which most accurately captures the sensations experienced in 
contemplating the work. Thus in contrast to ordinary discourse, where 
the label appears as readily as one’s ‘sense’ of the object, we appear first 
to experience the art work in an unlabelled way and only subsequently 
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find it necessary and possible to search for a description which can 
communicate our experience to others. These two clues to the common 
core of the arts—the relevance of the language of qualities for charac- 
terizing aesthetic experiences and the initial non-labelled reaction to a 
specific aesthetic object—are both suggestive of the early experience of 
the child, where phenomena are apprehended non-verbally and category 
boundaries have yet to become fixed. Perhaps in considering the child’s 
early experience and his first efforts to understand and communicate 
to others we can receive further insight into the nature and development 
of the aesthetic experience. 


What is known about the child’s earliest experiences and feelings? 
Until the child can himself describe them one must rely on inferences 
from his behaviour, ranging from his physiological reactions to his 
facial expressions. The necessity of inference from ambiguous indices 
has not dissuaded psychologists from positing any number of ‘basic 
feelings’ and from attempting full phenomenological descriptions of 
the child’s affective life. Despite some compelling guesses, however, the 
search for a set of child-like emotions and experiences seems destined to 
remain primarily a reflection of the psychologist’s imaginative powers. 
On the other hand recent efforts to characterize some of the overall 
features of the child’s affective life, to focus on the general properties of 
feelings rather than on the identity of specific feelings, offers greater 
promise of verification. 

A brilliant attempt to bridge the tantalizing gap between the child’s 
physiological functioning and his psychological processes is Erik Erik- 
son’s description of the organ zones and modes.! Proceeding from the 
psychoanalytic framework, Erikson outlines the manner in which 
libidinal energies are focused in the initial months of life upon the mouth, 
only to be displaced according to a predetermined plan on to the anal 
region, and subsequently on to the genital area. This much is common 
Freudian conviction; Erikson then proceeds to describe the manner or 
mode of functioning characteristic of each zone, drawing crucial psycho- 
logical implications from the particular patterns. 

Commencing with a description of the oral zone, Erikson records its 
pre-eminent function of ingesting food, at first rather passively and then 
increasingly actively and aggressively. Considering the purely reflexive 
of little psychological interest, Erikson directs his attention to two psy- 
chologieal modalities, one of ‘getting’ which derives from passive in- 
gestiod, the other more active ‘taking’ or ‘holding on’ which derives 
from search for food. The physiological has taken on psychological 
significance when the child not only experiences the ingesting of food 
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but begins to ‘get’ or ‘take in’ actual experience, visual stimulation, 
parental love, objects, attention and approval and perceives a relation 
between these formally analogous activities. Similar patterns are dis- 
cerned by Erikson at the times when other bodily zones are in the ascen- 
dancy. The predominant modes during the anal period are ‘holding on’ 
and ‘letting go’, primordially in relationship to the feces, with increasing 
frequency in relationship to other objects, individuals and phenomena. 
So too the modes characteristic of the urethral-genital region—intru- 
sion, inception and inclusion—come to characterize the child’s general 
approach to experience, figuring in his fantasy as well as his reality- 
oriented thought. l 

While each zone has its characteristic mode, all other modes are also 
exhibited there; the mouth and the ‘oral child’ may be involved literally 
or figuratively in retention, elimination or intrusion. Furthermore the 
whole body or person may well come to be permeated by a particular 
mode; Erikson describes the child with heightened anal retention who 
can also become tight-lipped, expressionless, and rigid, and the patient 
who becomes ‘all mouth and thumb, as if milk were running through 
the body’ (p. 52). The several modes each involve the relationship be- 
tween an individual and the field or objects outside his body: some 
emphasize keeping portions of the environment within one’s own body, 
while others involve the release of what is or was once part of the body 
into the external field. The modes may be regarded, then, as a child’s 
most primitive means of communication with the outside. Despite 
these intermodal affinities, however, it seems most probable that each 
mode has a distinctive affective component. Observation of young and 
mature individuals suggests that passive taking in of food and experience 
is somewhat different from active biting, and that elimination of waste 
or words is not identical with introjection. While the modes are akin to 
each other as various ways of relating the body to the world, differentia- 
tion between the principal ones seems indicated. 

Erikson’s contribution lies in his demonstration that physical modes 
become social and cultural modalities, the child’s way of experiencing 
the world beyond his skin. A preliminary application of Erikson’s view 
to the questions raised initially suggests that a child not only experiences 
the mode within his own body and in relationship to the environment 
in a subjective manner but also tends to perceive the same kinds of 
modal configurations in various stimuli which he beholds and to behave 
in a ‘modal’ way towards external objects. For the young infant the out- 
side world is conterminous with himself: at this point it is pointless to 
speak of ‘inner’ or ‘outer’ stimulation. As the child gradually differen- 
tiates himself from the environment, however, the sensations and per- 
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cepts which have previously characterized the completely embedded 
self can be brought to bear on objects and forces which are acquiring a 
separate existence. Even as the child experiences modal functioning 
in his own body he becomes sensitive to such properties as taking in 
or holding on in various individuals, objects and works which he con- 
templates. Furthermore the child’s own activities in various realms, in- 
cluding manipulation of objects and symbol use, also realize modal 
properties which can be appreciated by the child and by others. Modes, 
then, figure in the child’s phenomenal feelings, his perceptions and his 
creative activity. In marshalling evidence for these assertions we must 
depart somewhat from the specifics of Erikson’s theory to some general 
findings of developmental psychology. 

If one considers in greater detail a specific mode—for example, taking 
in—it becomes apparent that there are several dimensions to it. In order 
to ‘take in’ the organism must either open a portion of its anatomy or, 
on the psychological level, evince readiness to assimilate new experi- 
ences. This ‘open-ness’ or potential for taking in need hardly assume a 
single, fixed form, however; taking in may occur readily, with reluc- 
tance, widely, narrowly, at regular or staggered intervals, alternating 
with closing up, merely once for imbibing massive aliment or many 
times for the assimilation of small portions. Likewise incorporation and 
interaction may occur intermittently or regularly, forcefully or weakly, 
with hesitation or enthusiasm. Clearly the various modes are abstractions 
—general stances towards the world; any specific exercising of a mode 
ineluctably involves a considerable number of specific properties or 
vectors pertaining to the speed, forcefulness, conviction, etc., with 
which the mode has been realized. Not every mode involves every vec- 
tor; nor are the vectors necessarily manifest equally at each stage of 
development. Furthermore they are not completely isomorphic with 
one another and resist ready expression in language. Despite these difi- 
culties a list of some vectorial properties of the modes described should 
help to concretize the ensuing discussion (cf. Table 1). 


TABLE I 


MODES AND VECTORS 
Some Vectorial Properties 


Zones Characteristic Modes of Modes 
Oral-Sensory Passive incorporation Speed (quick vs. slow) 
(Mouth/Tongue) (get, take in) 

Temporal Regularity 
Active incorporation (regular vs. irregular) 


(bite, grasp, investigate) 
Spatial configuration 
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Some Vectorial Properties 
Zones Characteristic Modes of Modes 


Anal-Excretory Retention (hold on to) (wide vs. narrow; curved vs. 
angular) 
(Sphincter) Expulsion (let go, release, Facility (ease vs. strain) 
push-out) 
Repletion (hollow vs. full) 
Genital Intrusion (stick into; go Density (thick vs. thin) 
(Penis-Vagina) into) 
Inception or Inclusion Boundedness (open vs. closed) 
(take into, envelop) Also: Directionality, 
Force, Depth, Comfort, 
Texture 


Though the existence of modes and the likelihood that they are 
characterized by perceived feelings as well as external properties is 
difficult to challenge, neither their centrality for the child nor their 
importance for aesthetic experience can be assumed. Evidence for the 
importance of the modes is of the same sort as for the importance and 
sequence of the erogenous zones described by Freud. Observations of 
the infant and consideration of his principal needs both suggest strongly 
that mouth activity, in particular the ingestion and the occasional expul- 
sion of food, is of importance in the early months of life and that anal 
activity, especially the retention and expulsion of fecal matter, becomes 
of significance later in the second year. That these modes and their 
accompanying vectors begin to take on psychological significance is 
less easily demonstrated but studies of the young child at play, of rearing 
in different cultures and of individuals with emotional disturbances 
suggest that the extension of modes from physiological functions to 
social and cultural experiences is pervasive.? 

Powerful insights into the cognitive and affective functioning of the 
child have resulted from study of the errors or generalizations which he 
makes. Evidence about the existence and significance of modal/vectorial 
properties (hereafter m/v) may accordingly be derived from this source: 
Even in the first year of life, the child is strongly influenced by many 
features of his environment and his efforts to perceive, interact with, or 
imitate those features produce revealing behavioural patterns. 

A number of developmental psychologists have been struck by the 
generalizations and analogies which the infant makes and P. Wolff, 
H. Werner and B. Kaplan in particular have sensed that these may be 
elucidated by Erikson’s concept of the mode. Though it is not possible 
to review all their evidence, some examples of infant imitation should 
indicate the extent to which the child appears to abstract out the modal 
and vectorial properties of his environment: 
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1. At nine months one of Jean Piaget’s children watches him stick out his tongue 
and then raises her forefinger. Piaget comments: ‘It would seem that the child’s 
reaction can only be explained by the analogy between the protruded tongue and 
the raised forefinger.” 

2. At other times Piaget’s daughter opens and closes her hand slowly after he has 
opened and closed his eyes (p. 39); sticks her tongue in and out after he has alternated 
bread between his lips (p. 39); opens and closes her mouth after he has opened and 
closed his eyes (p. 36). 

3. Piaget’s daughter, while trying to extract a chain from a matchbox, slowly 
opens her mouth as if it aids her in locating the needed action—the widening of the 
slit 

4. Piaget issues forth a given number of syllables and his child repeats roughly the 
same pattern. D. Slobin and C. Welsh report a similar phenomenon among children 
learning to speak. 

5. A four-months-old child ‘began a curious and amusing mimicry of conversa- 
tion in which she so closely imitated the ordinary cadences that persons in an 
adjacent room would mistake it for actual conversation.” 

6. Kaplan reports that his son of thirteen months rocked his head from side to 
side in response to movements of other parts of his body; he also ‘accepted’ equally 
his father’s movements of head or arms as an adequate response to his own soliciting 
head movements.® 

7. My wife and I conducted a study of imitation in a six week infant and found 
that even at that age the child was sensitive to the vectorial properties of extension/ 
withdrawal and openness/closedness.® 


Such instances reveal that the young child is sensitive to the m/v 
properties of behaviour and stimuli; these properties impress themselves 
on the pre-verbal child and becomes abstracted from configurations as 
a basis for imitation. As Werner and Kaplan suggest, children ‘were 
sensitive to the dynamic properties of opening and closing and expressed 
these properties through different parts of the body capable of carrying 
out these dynamic features . . . the sensory-motor patterns possess qualities 
which defy a mere analysis of the movements of specific body parts; 
they have such qualities as direction, force, balance, rhythm and enclos- 
ingness’ (p. 86). It seems likely that a mode is experienced very early in a 
general way throughout the body}? and that its vectorial properties be- 
come increasingly refined and differentiated in the course of develop- 
nient. 

The trend from physiological (bodily) modes to psychological modali- 
ties of thought seems plausible to various observers. Thus L. Kubie 
maintains that: 


Since infancy and childhood, cravings arise in body tensions. It is inevitable that the 
child’s thought should begin with his body and that his first concepts must deal with 
the parts, the products, the needs and the feelings of the body . . . the indirect 
representation of the parts of the body which are connected with our emotional and 
vegetative functions occur exceedingly early in the formation of language in the 
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growing child . . . furthermore, they stand as a fringe and background tonus behind 
all conscious adult thought and feeling.” 


Writing from a somewhat different perspective, K. Lorenz notes the 
organism’s tendency to generalize and suggests that responses to specific 
kinds of stimulation which have been programmed in the organism are 
soon extended to numerous features of the environment which share 
similar figurative properties2 And P. Wolff, summarizing the develop- 
mental trajectory suggested here, indicates that congenital potentialities 
for psychic structure, each specific to one organ, 


become organizing principles for experiences related to other organ systems by 
mode displacements and become categories of thought independeat of physio- 
logical activity by mode estrangement . . . the formal properties of action patterns 
rather than physiological activities per se are therefore the referent of the mode 
... what characterizes the mode is its configurational or space-organizing properties, 
which no doubt are derived from bodily function but extend far beyond these to 
become styles of veridical thought and social interaction. 13 


The examples and theoretical underpinning suggest that the modes 
and vectors are a flexible set of ‘dimensions’ or ‘categories’ through 
which the child initially experiences his own body and the world be- 
yond. Precisely because of their generality they are not restricted to one 
form of child behaviour. Rather one finds in the child’s physical activity, 
his interaction with others, his imitation, his perception of various kinds 
of objects and even his own manipulations and creations clear signs of 
the organizing role played by the modes and vectors. The kinds of 
generalization and analogies made by the young child suggest further 
that even when particular modes or vectors appear in diverse domains, 
they are experienced as related in a fundamental way. 

Such claims are certainly subject to challenge. One might question the 
extent to which the apparent prominence of modes and vectors is.merely 
a reflexion of the kind of language one necessarily resorts to in discussing 
activity and experience. Or one might concede the aptness of this lan- 
guage yet claim it was so general as to make it difficult to conceive of 
analyses which would not concentrate on m/v properties. 

These objections appear plausible. Indeed we do talk of openness, 
penetration, depth, etc., in many contexts and feel that such properties 
permeate our experience. What is striking, then, is the extent to which 
such a tenor of discussion is almost entirely absent from any ‘hard-nosed’ 
discussions of behaviour in psychology. The difficulty posed by modes 
and vectors is that ‘they are ‘higher-level’ terms which defy a ready 
analysis into simple quantifiable or physically controllable dimensions. 
Most investigators have therefore shied away from m/v treatments be- 
cause they despair of measuring reliably openness or closedness, potency 
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or embeddedness, in an imitation, percept or playful behaviour. As a 
result one infers from the psychological literature that head-turning, bar- 
pressing and other conditionable responses are the child’s chief activities, 
shape, colour, and other manipulable stimulus dimensions the aspects of 
configurations most prone to be noticed. Yet observation of children in 
less structured situations suggests that these quantifiable and operationally 
attractive dimensions only emerge long after sensitivity to general m/v 
properties has dominated their experience24 

A study of the extant psychological literature confirms, then, that 
there are other ways of talking about an infant’s world. Traditional in- 
vestigators might concede the appeal of the more allusive language 
adopted here but would reject it as inherently unscientific. Erikson’s 
contribution becomes critical, for it has provided for the first time a 
rationale for considering such properties; the work of some other in- 
vestigators suggests in addition that methodologies more appropriate for 
uncovering m/v properties are being evolved. Only with such tech- 
niques, and a set of hypothetical possibilities, will it be feasible to deter- 
mine whether the m/v aspects outlined are more appropriate concepts 
for discussing children’s perceptions and creations and whether their 
relative importance changes during the course of development. Until 
now aesthetically oriented psychologists (ranging from the Gestaltists to 
Jung), while sensitive to the salience of general qualities, havé tended to 
equate them in importance. It is therefore legitimate to contend that 
such approaches use vectorial language indiscriminately to discuss all 
experience. From the developmental viewpoint, however, there is little 
reason to expect all vectors should be equally prominent all the time, 
considerable evidence to indicate that certain m/v properties should be 
in the ascendant at different times. One would expect, for example, 
that modal properties of intrusion and inception, vectorial aspects of 
force and penetration, would become particularly dominant during the 
years 3-5. In addition one might expect to encounter some children 
with heightened sensitivity to particular m/v, others insensitive to the 
same dimension. While these instances are no more than hypotheses, 
they might be weighed against the above-mentioned implication that 
all experience must necessarily be described in terms of each of the 
modes and vectors. 


Despite the various behavioural indices which point to the centrality 
of modes and vectors, it would be desirable to obtain less ambiguous 
indications of the child’s capacity to note and to make use of m/v aspects 
of his experiences. For this reason the child’s early use of language pro- 
vides a needed clarification of the way in which he groups and reacts to 
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experiences. Though the earliest ‘referents’ of speech have not been 
widely studied, what examples we have appear to support the m/v 
hypothesis (rather than the traditional claim that early language involves 
naming). We note Piaget’s report that his fourteen-month-old daugh- 
ter used the sound ‘Tch’ whenever she saw a train pass by her balcony: 
yet she also employed the same sound when she saw other moving 
vehicles and people. The child appears to have seized upon the property 
of motion across situations and to be using ‘Tch’ to < #er to events 
sharing this vectorial aspect. At fifteen months the word ‘bow wow’ was 
said to anything moving; at sixteen months ‘no more’ was used to apply 
‘to any type of going away; at eighteen months ‘papeu’ was used for 
anything going away; at one year ‘tata’ applied to any kind of action. 
Piaget summarizes this early use of language as referring ‘much more 
to systems of possible actions than to objects’ 4€ Werner and Kaplan 
also cite a number of protocols which make it clear that early language 
use is responsive to general, often physiognomic properties rather than 
to specific denotative reference. And M. M. Lewis concludes from his 
careful study of infant speech that: 


We do not find a particular word connected with a particular thing but a group of 
words loosely linked with a group of meanings . . . the work mama is not only 
expressive of the child’s own state of distress or contentment but it also begins to 
express the feelings aroused in him by things external to himself, things in the 
situation in which he finds himself.1? 


Such evidence suggests that the child arrives at his own way of grouping 
certain experiences, stimuli and phenomena: these groupings seem a 
function of the child’s general sensitivity to m/v properties which origin- 
ally grew out of essential physical functions but gradually become the 
child’s first and possibly his most enduring way of processing informa- 
tion and experiencing phenomena. 


A major division in the child’s development occurs towards the end 
of the second year when the child begins to use and manipulate the 
various symbols of his culture.1* In the sensori-motor period, covering 
the first eighteen months of life, the child has learned how to manipulate 
the world of objects directly but he has yet to learn how to accomplish 
tasks involving systems developed by his culture for the purpose of 
communicating diverse kinds of information most effectively. Accord- 
ing to the general principles of development an organism encountering 
a new experience or domain will employ the various adaptive mechan- 
isms previously evolved before it slowly constructs new mechanisms 
mote specifically suited for the particular system. Hence as children 
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begin to encounter and to use human language, musical conventions, 
art objects, mathematical forms and other symbolic systems, one would 
expect them to treat elements in these systems in ways analogous to 
those in which they previously treated other individuals, objects and 
experiences. In contemplating the sounds of language and music, the 
sights of painting and sculpture, as well as in producing objects or pat- 
terns-in these domains, I propose that children initially bring to bear 
their alertness to m/v qualities. 

I have already introduced evidence suggesting that a child first uses 
and perhaps comprehends language as a reference to the m/v properties 
of his experience. Data on the child’s apprehension and manipulation of 
the elements of the other symbol systems, in particular those prominent 
in the arts, is sparse but what has been accumulated strongly supports 
the constitutive role of modes and vectors in the child’s first encounter 
with symbols. The earliest melodies spontaneously produced by children, 
for example, are principally falling minor thirds, which are succeeded 
by passages which rise and fall once and later twice. The directionality 
and sequence of the song rather than particular tones or melodies seem 
to be dominant. Furthermore the child tends to link singing with his 
other activities in a way which highlights the common m/v properties; 
while singing he will dance, scribble or rock, and the general quality of 
his tone will vary depending on whether he is running about the room, 
rocking back and forth or teasing a friend. 

Such m/v characteristics as balance, boundedness and rhythmicity 
characterize the child’s first paintings1® As Werner and Kaplan explain, 
bodily actions play an important role in determining the qualities of 


these youthful worlds: 


Depiction takes place not only through the exploitation of bodily movements but 
may indeed occur through extensions of bodily activity, for example, in drawings 
. .. the earliest forms of drawings are primitive scribblings caused by the arm move- 
ments projected on a surface . . . the later drawings of children still have this close 
tie to bodily equipment, but now the tie is to movements which are depictive of 
objects . . . their drawings appear to be translations of bodily gestural depictions of 

" objects rather than representations of solely visual properties of objects . . . (one) 
child before copying a narrow triangle presented to him stretched out his tongue 
and then made rapid forward movements with his stretched out forefinger; follow- 
ing this, he drew angular strokes so sharply that he tore the paper with the pencil. 
It was as if the presented triangle were grasped in terms of bodily movement— 
penetration, etc.—and then drawn in terms of bodily depiction.° 


R. Arnheim has presented a number of examples of the way in which 

dynamic properties perceived by the child are directly translated into 

the depicted objects! and S. Honkavaara has found that children 

initially react to the ‘dynamic-affective’ properties of configurations, to 
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such qualities as threat, calm or crowdedness, even before they are able 
to categorize by subject matter or by specific emotions. 

Nowhere is the child’s sensitivity to general patterns more strongly 
evinced than in his propensity toward synesthesia, his capacity to link 
elements perceived in one modality with elements perceived elsewhere, 
to see sounds or to hear colours. For example a five-year-old recently 
listened to me play a variety of melodies on the piano. After each one 
he spontaneously named a letter of the alphabet which indeed seemed 
‘appropriate’ for the particular tonal configuration. Numerous other 
investigators have been struck by the child’s effortless versatility—his 
strong tendency to dissolve boundaries between senses and between 
symbol systems. The m/v hypothesis helps to elucidate the phenomenon. 
by suggesting that the child does not perceive the stimulus configuration. 
as an example of a traditional category (a high note of music, a yellow 
spot of drawing) but rather as a cluster of qualitative properties which 
could (and may) be equally well expressed and perceived through 
several modalities (something bountiful, brilliant, bluish). Some sort of 
structural continuity between diverse media and modalities appears to 
reveal itself to the child in a far more spontaneous way than is the case 
for the average adult. 

Worthy of note, too, is the considerable accumulated evidence indi- 
cating that the art forms are at first undifferentiated in the child’s mind 
and that singing and dancing, drawing and rhyming, etc., often occur 
at the same time and with matching m/v properties. What might later 
be interpreted as inappropriate application of vectors (e.g. injecting the 
temporal element into the visual arts) seems a natural occurrence for 
young children, who prove extremely imaginative at cutting across 
standard dimensions. 

Having reviewed the evidence for modes and vectors in the ‘sensori~ 
motor’ and the ‘representational’ or ‘symbolic’ stage of the child’s 
development, we must confront two critical questions. First of all one 
must consider whether the child’s participation with materials involved 
in the arts is itself sufficient reason to conclude that the child is actually 
participating in the art form. Second, even if this can be demonstrated, 
one must still decide whether the arts as experienced by the adult con- 
tinue to draw on related kinds of psychological mechanisms and whether, 
accordingly, the developmental approach to aesthetics is revealing. Only 
after considering these issues can we return to the central questions of 
this inquiry. 

The child’s early activities with the materials of art—with paints, 
tunes, verses—may as easily be called ‘play’ as ‘art’ and the choice of 
terms is immaterial providing the phenomena are agreed upon. I find 
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it legitimate to think of children’s creation and appreciation of verses, 
drawings or songs as aesthetic because, a study of their activities with 
materials has convinced me that in a large number of cases the child 
appears to be sensitive to numerous ‘formal’ aspects of the various art 
forms.?® While the subject of a child’s painting or poem may be simple, 
his understanding of the subtle points of a play or poem limited, his 
command of the medium incomplete, such essential aesthetical proper- 
ties as balance, sense of rhythm, feeling for harmonious combinations 
frequently characterize the child’s productions in these media. And par- 
ticularly when the child’s attention can be drawn away from the subject 
matter of a work, he also appears to be sensitive to more subtle properties 
in the aesthetic realm.”4 

What children’s work and appreciation in the arts lacks is not a sense 
of what is pleasing or appropriate but rather (1) sufficient appreciation 
of the code or tradition extant in the art form in his culture, the numer- 
ous subtleties which relate works to each other, and (2) sufficient cogni- 
tive complexity to appreciate or to construct themes which will continue 
to interest the mature member of the audience. Both of these lacks are 
inevitable, given the child’s limited experience and knowledge. For a 
child a story about a boy who fell in a hole may be interesting in itself 
but such a theme cannot be expected to entertain the adult; as the child 
re-encounters such themes his taste for complexity and subtlety will 
grow. Similarly the child’s work reflects his own skills and inclinations 
rather than the works of others he has seen. While the work of the 
mature artist is inevitably produced in relation to that of his peers and 
culture, even if the relation involves rejection of this tradition, the work 
of the young artist shares more properties with that of children elsewhere 
than it does with that of sophisticated practitioners in his own. culture.” 
To list the properties of youthful art work, largely formal, would be 
extremely difficult; but pervasiveness of m/v qualities seems to charac- 
terize such productions everywhere. Thus poems created and enjoyed 
by children will have regular rhythm, short lines, much action, while 
their painting preferences and productions may involve properties of, 
openness, motion, sharp contrasts, as well as simple subject matter. To 
be sure children may use modes and vectors in different ways—what 
seems open or empty to one may not seem so to another. But that art 
will be produced and experienced as open/closed, empty/full seems far 
more likely; the modes and vectors are, in a sense, the a priori categories 
of symbol use. While these properties will necessarily persist in adult 
works, they may appear less salient, since aspects of the ‘code’ and in- 
creasing complexity of subject matter will instead attract attention. In 
addition, mature individuals will be more sensitive to the particular 
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properties of each medium and so will avoid many of the gaucheries 
which characterize child art and which serve to highlight its m/v 
character. 

Even if one should accept the claim that the initial experiences with 
artistic symbols are characterized by m/v properties and that these ex- 
periences merit the label aesthetic, it still remains to be shown that 
modes continue to characterize adult interaction with symbolic- 
aesthetic objects. After all, only if we consider the nature of adult artistic 
experience can we characterize the nature of the initial experience. In- 
formation about the modal sensitivity of adults, both anecdotal and 
experimental, comes from a number of sources and is, taken together, 
rather convincing. We have to begin with the fact that individuals seem ` 
to lapse naturally into the language of qualities in describing their per- 
ception of art objects, with many of the terms readily relatable to modal 
and vectorial properties. A large number of prominent aesthetic theories 
also stress the importance and generality of such qualities. There is, in 
addition, an impressive body of experimental research which reveals 
that adults can agree quite consistently on the m/v descriptions of per- 
ceived works of art even when the adults are untutored in the particular 
art form. l 

Evidence for the persistence of a general m/v tendency in adults 
merits a brief review. Werner, Kaplan and their associates have per- 
formed a large number of experiments to illustrate that seemingly arbi- 
trary symbols—words or line configurations—have strong dynamic- 
affective components for most individuals and that individuals will tend 
to concur on the modal/vectorial properties manifest in a particular 
stimulus.” The powerful message of these experiments and of scores of 
others performed in the psychology of expression is that adults as well as 
children can perceive the general dynamic (m/v) properties of various 
kinds of symbols. 

One other striking piece of support for the persistence of modes comes 
from the studies of myth by C. Lévi-Strauss.2® This learned ethnographer 
has demonstrated that an enormous number of myths, which appear to 
treat diversified contents, can actually be related quite closely to one 
another if one notes the distinctive qualities (freshness, purity, enclosed- 
ness) which recur in myths and the relationships obtaining among these 
qualities across a number of myths. Lévi-Strauss’s findings point to the 
likelihood that underlying the production of myths is a common and 
universal sensitivity to the qualities and properties of various ‘codes’. 
Whether one is dealing ostensibly with myths about geography, gastro- 
nomy or astronomy, and whether the myths appear to be dominated by 
the senses of smell, sight or audition, they appear to rehearse the same 
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qualities of distance, space, time, openness, juxtaposition. Indeed, each 
corpus of myths deals with these elements by exploring the range of 
possible combinations. Lévi-Strauss himself speaks of producing a logic 
of qualities and a recent commentator claims that he has produced a 
logic of aesthetic perception,? one which, we might propose, is based 
on the universal tendency to perceive modal and vectorial properties. 

If, then, adult perception remains tinged by m/v properties and if, 
further, artists and aestheticians are agreed on the importance of such 
qualities in the production of the arts,?° why does the suggestion that the 
arts capture and present m/v properties seem rather impoverished, as if 
it relates only part of the explanation? I suggest that early in life, when 
modes and vectors dominate the way in which the child functions, 
aesthetic experience (and other experiences as well) are permeated by, 
if not restricted to, m/v qualities. As the child becomes an adult, how- 
ever, he becomes increasingly acquainted with and influenced by the 
standards and norms of his culture—even as he acquires an increasingly 
sophisticated taste and makes stricter demands of the subject matter. 
Overlying the essential m/v aspect of the art, then, are those cultural and 
cognitive components which differentiate, though they do not totally 
divorce, the child’s experience of art from the adult’s. 

Aesthetic development consists, accordingly, in the gradual learning 
of cultural standards, mastery of necessary sensori-motor skills, develop- 
ment of a distinctive style and an increasing ability to handle and appre+ 
ciate complex presentations. These developments are hardly simple— 
indeed they may span a lifetime—but they are essentially built on and 
continue to encompass the m/v experience of art which characterizes 
the young school child. The major developmental shift involves the 
ability to realize qualities in various symbol systems: our evidence sug- 
gests that this process begins in the second year of life and is already well 
launched—particularly as regards the formal properties of the symbol 
systems—by the time a child is seven. Furthermore for reasons not yet 
well understood the trends are equally apparent in the child’s creative 
and his perceptual activities. 

Since we have suggested that modes and vectors figure in all of the 
child’s phenomenal experience, and continue to play a significant role 
for the adult, one might well ask why the above discussion applies par- 
ticularly to the arts rather than to all areas involving symbols. As the 
human being is a unified organism it is evident that experiences in 
sciences, business or sports also draw on m/v aspects. I would suggest, 
however, that it is chiefly in the arts that m/v properties are critical, 
constituting a large segment of the message and the significance of a 
specific object. Indeed the sciences appear directed to the elimination of 
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the ambiguity and suggestiveness involved in the general character of 
the modes, while the arts strain to retain their allusiveness and semantic 
richness. Though one can approach scientific materials by focusing on 
their m/v aspects, or aesthetic materials by overlooking them, the over- 
riding orientation of these domains would be undermined by such 
approaches. Just as the individual intrigued by m/v aspects of a theory 
is less likely to discard it in the face of conflicting evidence, the individual 
who has lost his sensitivity to these generalized aspects becomes an im- 
poverished aesthetic observer.* In proceeding from a child who experi- 
ences m/v aspects in all realms to the adult participant in the artistic pro- 
cess, the individual comes to appreciate the distinctive aspects of particu- 
lar realms and art forms. He no longer collapses arts and sciences, music 
and paintings, as does the youthful syncretic observer. Yet the particular 
sensitivity generally regarded as aesthetic resists a complete divorce 
of realms and continues to perceive affinities of the m/v sort between 
sensations, experiences, percepts and activities. It is the continued alert- 
ness to general qualities—the attempt to embody and discern them in 
symbolic objects—which characterizes the aesthetic. 

Though this essay has ranged widely, and speculations have at times 
dominated the facts, I have attempted to hold the guiding inquiries in 
mind. The nature of art may not have been elucidated, but hopefully the 
suggestiveness of a developmental perspective has been conveyed. 
Through the concept of organic modes and their vectorial properties I 
have proposed that the early experience of the child has a distinctive yet 
consistent flavour which also dominates his initial contact with aesthetic 
symbols. This m/v approach to art becomes complemented by a greater 
cognitive complexity and an increased familiarity with established prac- 
tices, yet it never is completely overwhelmed and thus remains in my 
view the bedrock on which aesthetic experience is based and the com- 
mon aspect of all the arts. As modal properties characterize even the 
experiences of the first year of life, it is futile to point to a particular 
moment as the first aesthetic experience. Yet the inquiry has suggested 
that the first use of symbols is already permeated by the modal aspect of 
the arts and that the products and perceptions of the young school child 
possess in significant measure the formal aspects of art. Requisite skill, 
experience and intellectual development remain to be acquired before 
the child is a mature artist or connoisseur, but the modal sensitivity 
which belongs to him as a birthright must not be lost if he is to partici- 
pate fully in the artistic process. 
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The Appreciation of the Arts. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, (1) Architecture by SINCLAIR 
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PHILIP RAWSON. pp. 322. 50s. Also in 
Paperback. 

THESE ARE the opening three books of a 
series— The Appreciation of the Arts. Harold 
Osborne, our own Editor, is most fittingly 
the Editor of the series. The keynote of the 
three books is also an aesthetic preoccupa- 
tion of the Editor’s: it is the importance of 
perceiving art understandingly and the 
necessity for training in such perception. 
At first sight it may seem ridiculous to say 
that we need to be trained to perceive. 
Everybody knows that doctors and scien- 
tists generally need to be trained to see be- 
cause what they see is a guide to hidden 
conditions and their treatment. But for 
art it seems as though there is nothing to 
be done but look. St. Thomas Aquinas 
defined beauty as ‘that which when seen, 
delights’, and there is no hint of a pene- 
trating to something hidden. The words 
for excellence in art in medieval times were 
all connected with similes for light, 
lucidity, clarity and so on. 

Possibly the difference lies with our mis- 
apprehension about ordinary perception. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that 
our perception of everyday objects is not 
a mere looking or hearing but is an activity 
involving senses other than the prevailing 
one, together with muscular sensations of 
handling objects, moving about among 


them, judging distances and, finally, with 
the muscular sensations involved in the 
movements of the sense organs themselves. 
Moreover intellectual activity is brought 
into play as we classify, categorize, guess at 
the purpose of things and make up our 
minds how to deal with them. In short to 
perceive is to have aroused in us a complex 
activity in which past sensations, past 
emotions and past thoughts are evoked. 
What is new in the present-day approach 
to art is its insistence that what is being 
produced is not an appearance related 
merely to the surface qualities of natural 
objects, but a new object existing in its own 
right, evoking in spectators a complex 
activity comparable to that of ‘real’ per- 
ceiving and further complicated by con- 
stituting a communication between maker 
and reviewer. 

There is a surprising unanimity about 
the first premisses of all three writers, each 
one implementing his presuppositions in 
his own art. Put shortly, what the three 
agree upon is that the main necessity for 
full appreciation is trained perception, that 
the important difference between artists 
and non-artists does not lie in the skill and 
the lack of it in manipulating material but 
in the ability and lack of it to see what is 
plainly there to be seen in nature and in 
art. This dictum by artists never ceases to 
astound someone who appreciates the arts 
but is completely non-creative. He feels he 
is entirely able to see, but even with a 
strong desire to communicate his emo- 
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tionally charged perceptions to his fellows 
he feels equally a paralysing and frustrating 
lack of creative energy in his hands for 
painting and moulding, in his body for 
dancing and in his imagination for the 
sustaining of plot. In fact he feels totally 
unable to sustain long periods of creative 
activity. Perhaps we non-artists are in the 
- unhappy position of knowing truly that 
| we cannot make art, but delusively be- 
lieving that we can nevertheless appreciate 
it. If so, these first three books will at the 
same time shatter our delusion but set us 
on the path for a true appreciation of the 
arts. The effect on one reader at least is to 
have been fired with the desire to walk 
around in and out of buildings, to experi- 
ence sculpture with every kind of memory, 
visual and tactual, and to look at drawings 
with the same alert yet receptive attitude. 

Each of our three writers, who is also a 
practitioner of the art about which he is 
writing, seems to hold that emphatic in- 
volvement with the object is an important 
part of the aesthetic experience. They 
further agree that a detailed and minute 
awareness of our own state, coupled with 
the corresponding properties of the object 
which tend to arouse each element in our 
experience, is needed for full appreciation. 
This is a relatively new point of view. 
Artists of thé past have tended to think of 
their techniques and devices as mysteries 
of their art, and have assumed the specta- 
tor has only to take the finished article, 
enjoy it and ‘patronize’ its maker. Philip 
Rawson in Drawing carries this new ap- 


proach one stage further. He holds that we © 


must not only know what is happening to 
us and how the artist managed to bring it 
about, but also that we must follow in our 
looking the order of the artist’s making. 
Two quotations from artists writing on 
their art illustrate the very different atti- 
tude of the past: “A picture is finished when 
all trace of the means used to bring about 
the end has disappeared’—Whistler. ‘I 
don’t think it would be more ridiculous 
for a person to put his nose close to the 


canvas and say the colours smell offensive 
than to say how rough the paint lies; for 
one is just as material as the other with 
regard to hurting the effect and drawing of 
a picture’—Gainsborough. Not for them 
the tracking of their foctsteps by the 
spectator. He must be content to take the 
finished product with gratitude and not 
pry into the mysteries cf its making. 
Which of the two ways of looking leads to 
the richer experience must be put to the 
test by each spectator in his own way. 

I take the desire of artists to involve 
spectators in the making of their objects to 
be connected with the relatively modern 
way of using language metaphors indis- 
criminately of all the arts. Our three 
writers agree also in this respect. They all 
speak of ‘reading’ buildings, sculptures and 
drawings, and of getting the meaning of 
the artist. This is a most interesting modern 
phenomenon, though I must recall that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds also uses the language 
metaphor. He is, however, speaking of the 
training of the artist, and does not pursue 
it into the appreciating of the paintings. 
Reading is primarily of words and ‘to 
read’ is to be used literally only of books. 
We say of our other readings that it is 
like reading a book. I suppose the primary 
meaning is that in a sense words are neutral, 
that is to say if we are intent on the mean- 
ing we hardly notice the words; but when 
we read poetic and literary language it is 
not long before we notice the evocative 
sound of the words and speculate on the 
connection between the sound and the 
meaning. Even ‘silent’ reading is not 
silent. Most people when they read hear an 
accompaniment of sound images. If I 
know the author ofa book, I hear his voice 
saying the words as I read. It is, then, not 
a question of looking at pictures, buildings 
and so on becoming more like literal read- 
ing but of literal reading, even of words, . 
becoming more like metaphorical reading. 

Now this is what artists and writers on 
art really want; (this becomes especially 
important when, as here, the artist and the ~ 
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writer on art is the same person). As with 
so many aesthetic concepts, ‘symbol’ is 
paradoxical. Art intended to be read in- 
volves both looking at and looking 
through, and the ideal state of affair arises 
when what we look at is suited to what we 
see when we look through. I take this to 
be one of the key concepts of these three 
books, though this is not what the authors 
explicitly say. They also agree in practice 
„on the absolute necessity for the providing 
of a vocabulary for talking about build- 
ings, statues and drawings. 

Something needs to be said here about 
the usefulness of providing words for 
description. We all know the misuse of 
technical terms by someone who wishes to 
give the impression of knowing a lot, but 
there is a proper use of words as the appara- 
tus for correct description. The appro- 
priate words are needed, not only for 
comparing notes on works of art, but 
more importantly for guiding and sharpen- 
ing our perceptions. Someone who enjoys 
the beauty of flowers needs the technical 
vocabulary of corolla, calyx, petals, sepals, 
etc., for its description, its habit of growth, 
stem and leaf pecularities, before he can 
even put a question to a botanist. If anyone 
were to object that he need know only the 
name, my reply is that the name is enough 
only if both parties are acquainted with the 
object in question and that all the attributes 
are known as being evoked by the name. 
Our three authors provide the technical 
vocabulary needed for the description of 
their objects, and show how the pointing 
out of the properties guides and enlarges 
our appreciation. 

The books are all well arranged and 
illustrated and beautifully produced. In 
fact, Drawing has been selected for the 1970 
exhibition of British Book Production. 


(1) ARCHITECTURE 


It is fitting that architecture should be 
the first art to be examined in the series. 
It is an art in the ordinary sense of the word 


—it is also a background art connected 
with the enlarging and fulfilling of our 
daily enjoyment as we go about the world 
on our various occasions. Architecture is 
peculiar in that, unlike sculpture and draw- 
ing, the ‘real’ properties of its objects are 
just as important as the apparent, aesthetic 
qualities. Buildings must have a sure 
foundation and be able to stand up to 
changing weather conditions and fulfil the 
functions for which they were intended as 
well as present an appropriate appearance; 
but the fact that the practically important 
qualities are there, and obviously there, is 
of aesthetic importance. 

Ofall artists speaking on the appreciation 
of the arts the architect is in the most difh- 
cult position vis-à-vis his public. We are 
naturally conservative in everything but 
politics, and artists always have to over- 
come opposition in their work. But where- 
as the public of painters and sculptors has 
to be enticed in to look at pictures and 
statues—with some modifications in the 
case of the latter—the work of the archi- 
tect is there for all to see willy nilly. We 
tend to think of buildings of the past as 
part of the landscape, and it is almost im- 
possible for us to imagine the time when 
the grey towers and spires of our churches 
and cathedrals and our mellow red brick 
manor houses might have gone up in a 
storm of protests against this violation of 
the skyline of wooded hills and downs. (I 
know this way of speaking is a complete 
anachronism!) It is still harder to imagine 
the time when the box-like structures of 
concrete with their regular lines of win- 
dows will cease to appear like sets of false 
teeth, useful—in fact indispensable—but 
not things of beauty and emphatically not 
like natural parts of the landscape. This 
attitude to modern architecture stems 
partly from the gulf between the life most 
of us actually lead and the life which ap- 
peals to our imagination. We think of our- 
selves as country lovers while living in 
flats and working in factory or office 
buildings. We resent the buildings which 
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as a matter of fact express our real lives as 
opposed to our imagined ones. However, 
I may be speaking too much from the 
point of view of a passing generation. The 
young people who find food for imagina- 
tion in space travel with the dusty dying 
moon, the same all over, as its Mecca may 
also feel concrete blocks as imaginatively 
stimulating. 

The architect, then, has a hard task be- 
fore him when he speaks to his public, just 
as he has a hard time in his work, situated 
between municipal and private employers 
with their town-planning schemes and 
financial control, and on the other hand 
builders who may carry out their plans 
more or less faithfully but who may have 
a master builder who modifies the design 
in accordance with his own ideas. The 
other side of this picture is the feeling that 
the architect is in the midst of great and ex- 
citing goings on, with new towns, new 
materials and new technological possibili- 
ties. 

Mr. Gauldie rightly describes architec- 
ture as an art of performance. The artist 
gives the instructions, which must be 
strictly carried out if the end product is to 
be what the artist intended. Composers, 
playwrights and choreographers are in a 
similar position, but the script and the 
score still remain for a more enlightened 
public later. But ifa blueprint has been mis- 
used, it has lost its chance of being carried 
out—it is very unlikely that a similar situa- 
tion with similar needs and a similar site 
will arise again. The only satisfactory 
situation is for the architect to be able to 
keep in his own hands and treat as a stimu- 
lus to his work the purpose, the site, the 
money available, the workers, and look on 
everyone involved as his agents in the com- 
pletion of his work. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Gauldie 
says that the old view was that ‘architec- 
ture’ was confined to celebration buildings, 
cathedrals, etc., and all others were mere 
buildings. He thinks that now no hard and 
fast distinction is drawn between architec- 


ture and ‘mere building’, though people 
still use the phrase ‘vernacular architecture’. 
Exactly the opposite point of view was ex- 
pressed recently by Stepken Gardiner 
writing in the Observer about the erecting 
of conveniences in Kensington Gardens 
and looking forward with horror to the 
time when there would be a concrete 
desert surrounding each entrance. He 
writes: ‘. . . the label “unimportant build- 
ings” is a frighteningly contemporary in- 
vention . . . all buildings are important. 
Take a look back into the past. The little 
lodges at the entrance to the park were 
designed by the great architect Decimus 
Burton—beautiful pieces of scaled down 
Palladio. There is that mysterious Hansel 
and Gretel house stranded among trees, 
hidden by bushes. There is the old barracks 
made of delicious yellow brick. And there 
is the tiny shelter by Sir Christopher 
Wren.’ 

The final question of the introductory 
chapter poses Mr. Gauldie’s question: 
What makes a building enter the conscious- 
ness and lodge its image in the memory 
in a particular way? Mr. Gauldie answers 
the question largely in terms of communi- 
cation of universally shared experiences 
evoked by the properties of a building. 
These experiences are of our lifelong learn- 
ing to accommodate our bodies to their en- 
vironment, to stand upright and move 
about, move objects about, thus becoming 
aware of the cosmic forces in a double 
sense. We are both manipulating and being 
manipulated by these forces. Our apprecia- 
tion of architecture, then, is basically em- 
pathic, and our feelings of delight, quiet 
acceptance, apprehension, restlessness, are 
to be described in terms of what a building 
has to offer us in the way of possibilities of 
living and working in it, moving around 
in it and about it. The training needed for 
complete appreciation of architecture is a 
training in becoming aware of the cor- 
telates of these feelings in the properties 
of buildings, the devices by which the 


designer expresses our joint experiences, 
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and so learning to perceive buildings com- 
pletely with the whole organism. 

In our looking at a building it is de- 
manded of us that we should take it as an 
individual. The difficulty is that it is so large 
that we cannot get it at a blow as it were. 
We have to walk round it, walk in it, ex- 
plore it, and form a total impression. There 
are three sets of questions which we must 
bear in mind as we explore. There is the 
practical set: what isit, how near, how big? 
There is the aesthetic set: what does it look 
like, how close does it appear, how big 
does it look? And there is the third set of 
questions, which people tend not to raise 
about architecture as they do about the 
other arts: what does it mean, what do the 
artists mean by it? These three sets of 
questions have to be answered in relation 
to one another. A building might be big 
and be so designed as to look not as big 
as it was, and it might be so designed as to 
present the appearance of distance when it 
was close at hand. We are given the de- 
vices by which these effects are brought 
about and the connexion with the inten- 
tions of the designer. Massiveness may be 
increased by employing large-sized com- 
ponent parts; and if the joints are em- 
phasized with deep grooves, this increases 
the feeling of massiveness. The devices 
are connected with the bodily feeling 
evoked by our ordinary everyday handling 
of objects and moving about among them. 
The communication between designer and 
viewer is mediated by the presenting of 
large objects in space, around which the 
spectator must walk. The designer may 
wish to arouse awe, fear, foreboding, 
pleasure by the way in which the objects 
are disposed. He may wish to present an 
appearance of great size which is gradually 
modified, or of moderation in power 
which is progressively intensified. It is 
essential to lay oneself open to the impres- 
sion, notice carefully how it has been 
brought about, how intensified or how 
moderated. 

Mr. Gauldie demonstrates the connexion 
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of a prevailing temper of a period and of 
a culture with its architecture. For ex- 
ample, the low-based solid buildings of 
ancient Egypt, of which the Pyramids 
were a striking example, give an impres- 
sion by their stability of eternal authority. 
Mr. Rogers notes the same impression 


‘given by the sculpture of ancient Egypt. 


Modern architecture is distinguished as in- 
volving a new way of looking at space. 
Classical authors of the past thought of 
space as a two-dimensional expanse en- 
closing volume which was simply a 
vacuum. Nevertheless the architects of the 
past knew how to touch the emotions by 
playing on the quality of space, and that 
we now talk about it shows merely a 
change of emphasis. This change was 
accelerated by the Industrial Revolution, 
which demanded new kinds of buildings 
for large concourses of people for new 
kinds of social occasions. The architect 
becomes ‘a designer of spaces to accommo- 
date people in movement, at work or at 
leisure’. It is important to examine such 
buildings from the point of view of ease or 
cramping of movement about the building. 

Over the ages a consensus of opinion 
slowly establishes itself that some combina- 
tions of forms, colour and texture are more 
agreeable than others. Today, however, 
with the apparently limitless technological 
possibilities, the consensus of opinion is 
failing us; but at least we seem to agree 
that certain attributes are ugly. If its rooms 
are cramped, a house is failing in its func- 
tion. If it looks top-heavy, rickety, it is an 
aesthetic failure. To be structurally neat 
and convenient is to fulfil its function, and 
to appear so is to display an aesthetic 
quality. Sometimes what we mean by 
calling a building ugly is that it arouses 
disquiet in us by its potential menace. If it 
arouses unpleasant memories such as are 
common to humanity, this will also have 
an effect on our judgement. The monstrous 
is another category of the ugly, though 
this may merely rest on a preference for 
the familiar. 
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Mr. Gauldie next raises the question 
what in architecture yields delighted won- 
der? It is the wonderfully good of its kind. 
Everything called for is given in the highest 
degree. The best examples come from 
classical Greece, e.g. the Doric columns of 
the Parthenon. The pleasing in architecture 
is connected with the modulation of scale, 
yielding controlled surprise. Mediation is 
needed between great size and one’s own 
smallness but the mediation can be in two 
directions, the small leading to the greater 
and the greater to the less. The establishing 
of scale is of great importance and if it is a 
leading of the small to the greater, we get 
a building of impressive power. The oppo- 
site effect leads to an impression of charm. 
We must never forget that architects cater 
for a tour of inspection and not merely for 
a first impression. This answers a question 
which I am now ashamed to admit has 
ever bothered me. It was: What is so 
terribly wrong about presenting a façade 
and leaving emptiness behind it? 

So far communication as an explanation 
of our delight in architecture has been the 
communication of experiences between 
artist and spectator and the communication 
of the purpose of the artist in his design. In 
chapters 8 and 9 we come to a new con- 
ception—the conception of buildings pre- 
senting themselves as in internal communi- 
cation among their elements. The chapters 
are headed The Dialogue of Space and Struc- 
ture and The Dialogue Continued. We are 
being presented with the metaphor of 
architecture as ‘frozen drama’ in place of the 
more usual ‘frozen music’. This reminds me 
of a fictional architect (in The Nebuly Coat) 
who becomes aware most alarmingly of 
such a dialogue. Cullerne Church is to be 
restored, but there is not enough money 
to strengthen the arches on which stands a 
tower of later construction. As the architect 
looks up at the tower he hears four voices 
calling to him: ‘ “The arch never sleeps,” 
cried one. “They have bound on us a bur- 
den too heavy to be borne,” answered 
another. “We are shifting it,” said the 


third. And the fourth returned to the old 
refrain, “The arch never sleeps, never 
sleeps.” ’ This would indeed be the expres- 
sion of a menacing situation made clear by 
the experienced properties and the inter- 
relationships of the elements. In Mr. 
Gauldie’s chapter the dialogue is between 
space and structure—they are to be adapted 
to one another, neither to overbear the 
other. If this mutual adaptation fails, we 
shall get at the worst collapse and at the 
best inelegance, clumsiness. 

The final chapter contains some good 
things on the urgent necessity facing us of 
making cities into places in which we can 
bear to live, and to call upon the bulk of 
our citizens to live. Here again the archi- 
tect is never given what other artists enjoy 
—a blank canvas. Perhaps, however, the 
fact that he has to work on so large a 
canvas is some compensation. 


(2) SCULPTURE 


In a sense sculpture lends itself more 
completely to a treatment of it as a form of 
art than either architecture or drawing. It 
seems to present us with ‘objects’ in a 
much more complete sense than does 
architecture or painting. A building is too 
large and belonging too much to its en- 
vironment, while pictures do not seem to 
be objects in the true sense at all. If we carry 
a picture to the light to see it better, what 
we are carrying is a framed canvas, while 
what we are wanting to look at is its 
painted surface. We cannot help feeling, 
however unreasonably, that if there are 
doubts about the relationship between the 
physical object and the work of art, it 
arises less importantly in sculpture than in 
any of the other arts. We feel we really 
‘have’ the statue as identical with the physi- 
cal object. We handle the statue but not 
the picture. It is for this reason that it seems 
clearer in the case of sculpture that we have 
everything here-now. The sculpture of all , 
times and places is present to us, needing no 
knowledge of time and place for its under- 
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standing. There is no language to be learnt. 
It presents itself to us with everything we 
need for its appreciation contained in it. 

This does not mean that our appreciation 
of the sculpture of other times and places is 
immediate; it needs training in the power 
to appreciate it, but so do the sculptures of 
our own time. There are some qualities of 
sculpture in no need of this training since 
they make an immediate appeal; for ex- 
ample, the pathos of a crucifix, the dignity 
of Michelangelo’s Moses. The appeal is 
immediate because it is to the emotions of 
our everyday life, though raised above 
normal intensity. All that is needed to 
appreciate such qualities of sculpture is that 
we should become more human. For these 
statues, however, as well as for the sculp- 
tures of other times and places, we need to 
develop special kinds of sensibility to 
achieve a deeper awareness ‘of sculpture as 
presented to perception’. We may question, 
however, whether the immediate appeal 
of the pathos and the dignity of the sculp- 
ture of our own period may not have a 
parallel, now lost to us, of the immediate 
appeal of the sculpture of other times and 
places to its own people. 

Even if we agree that a language has to 
be learned for the appreciation of sculp- 
ture, it is not like learning a foreign lan- 
guage. We have to learn the language of 
` sculpture only in the sense that we have to 
learn our mother tongue, and when we 
reach the stage of interest in art and litera- 
ture we are in possession of both languages. 
In the language of sculpture, as in the 
language of literature, it is possible to be- 
come so familiar’ with its elements that we 
are no longer aware of the words or the 
elements of the language of three-dimen- 
sional form. We are made free of the 
sculpture of all times and places in the 
sense that the elements of sculptural form 
are universal. This does not mean that it 
is as if the sculptures were all our own—i.e. 
expressive of our own culture. Mr. Rogers 
speaks of the jauntiness of African wood 
carving, the claustrophilia of Egyptian 


sculpture, the freedom of movement of 
the statues of Classical Greece. We are free 
of them all in the sense that these qualities 
are expressed in universal language. Just as 
we can study Italian geography without 
learning Italian, so we can study Greek 
sculpture without learning Greek. (Per- 
haps I should have said ‘appreciate’ Greek 
sculpture. It is obvious that a complete 
study of Greek sculpture would need an 
acquaintance with Greek literature.) 

The elements of three-dimensional form 
are mass and space, volume, solidity, sur- 
faces. Mr. Rogers has succeeded in estab- 
lishing the removal of sculpture from the 
class of things essentially to be looked at. 
They are to be perceived in a much more 
complex sense, and the elements of sculp- 
tural form give us the terms in which 
sculpture is presented to us. It is possible to 
walk round a statue collecting images from 
various points of view, and yet never to 
have become aware of the object as a piece 
of sculpture. It is essential to become aware 
of it with the energy, the potential move- 
ment in our own bodies, as a volume, as 
well as to appreciate its surface qualities 
and its various appearances to the sense of 
sight. 

To become aware of the essentially 
three-dimensional nature of a work is a 
somewhat difficult notion. In everyday life 
we become aware of three-dimensional 
form by the grasping of objects which we 
can take into our hands. I should like to 
add to this, by becoming aware of the 
volume of our own bodies. The first 
analogy is lacking in the respect that 
statues are usually too large for us to think 
of taking them into our hands; the second 
analogy seems to be lacking in that I doubt 
if we are ever aware of our own body as a 
volume, except of course, in the practical 
sense that we are aware without thinking 
that we must go through a narrow gap 
sideways. When we lie in bed we are 
aware of the sensation where, we touch 
the mattress and the covers with a void in 
between. It is even possible to have a pain 
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at some point in the void, but it does not 
transform the enclosed space into a volume. 

Another distinction to be made lies in 
the difference between appreciating the 
surface qualities of a statue and enjoying 
it as sculpture. This differs from the first 
distinction because we are now speaking 
of the perceptible properties of the surface 
and not of it as a series of contours. To a 
certain extent we are all able to grasp three- 
dimensional form visually and tactually, 
but mostly in the very limited sense of en- 
abling us as practical people to handle 
objects and move about among them more 
or less efficiently. Our task is to become 
aware of the qualities we take for granted 
in our perception of three-dimensional 
objects and really look at sculpture. For 
this we need guidance in learning what to 
notice or to look for. Here we must re- 
member that volume is not size. A tiny 
sculpture may give a feeling of great 
volume. Furthermore, volume is not mass. 
Mass is indefinite but volume is structured. 

Since we have been using the metaphor 
of language, the expressive character of 
sculpture becomes important. Here we be~ 
come aware of the usefulness of technical 
terms. The feeling of squat, all-in-ness of 
Egyptian sculpture, the ‘timeless anony- 
mity’ of Moore’s smoothness, the com- 
pression of some of Michelangelo’s com~ 
positions as contrasted with the openness 
and spatial freedom of Henry Moore, all 
have to be described so as to transform a 
vague general impression into an apprehen- 
sion of the way in which the sculptor has 
composed his work so as to produce this 
impression. As Rogers says: “These 
arrangements are not mere renderings in 
stone, wood or bronze of poses of the 
human figure, frozen moments in the 
lives of actual moving bodies. They may 
be this to a certain extent but they are 
primarily carefully considered composi- 
tions of solids, interpretations or para- 
phrases of the expressive forms of the 
human figure in the language of sculpture, 
and they are governed by rules and prin- 


ciples that belong to the art of sculpture 
and not to the science of anatomy.’ 
Technical terms in the understanding of 
this process are axes, planes of reference 
and axial movement. Axes are considered 
when we study the decision, for example, 
how to set the head on the neck. The im- 
pression may be of tilting or rotation. This. 
section is carefully illustrated by the vary- 
ing ‘decisions’ in Michelangelo’s work. 
Planes of reference may be frontal, hori- 
zontal or in profile. In Egyptian sculpture 
and that of Archaic Greece and Mexico the 
planes of reference are all frontal. This may 
have been partly due to technical difficul- 
ties, but it is also possible that the makers. 
of these sculptures felt the need to express. 
immobility. The Egyptian and the Archaic 
Greek share the immobility of the early 
form but developed differently. The 
Greeks developed an interest in and an- 
awareness of anatomical structure and so- 
increased in naturalism, while the Egyp-- 
tians developed in the freedom of axial: 
movement. This is an example of the way 
in which Mr. Rogers’s book guides us in 
our apprehension of sculpture. If our im- 
pression is of restlessness, we look for ten- 
sion between the directions of planes of 
reference. If our impression is of immo- 
bility, serenity, we look for conformity of 
movements within the whole. The St. John 
the Baptist of Rodin had always impressed. 
me as being too smooth and I can now see 
why—it is nothing to do with the surface of: 
the material, it is the conformity between: 
the set of head, torso and thigh in relation. 
to one another. It would be interesting to- 
experiment in a contrast between the: 
structural and surface smoothness, say 
structural smoothness with surface rough- 
ness. I can imagine that this might produce 
an unpleasant impression, almost as if it 
were of a disease. À 
Expressiveness in sculpture makes an un-- 
usual appearance for present-day thinking,. 
in the use of drapery. Mr. Rogers gives a 
fascinating account of a very successful use- 
of drapery in the Miracle of Pentecost at the: 
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Cathedral of Vézelay. “The central figure of 
Christ is covered with garments whose 
shallow folds bear little relation to the 
actual behaviour of cloth. Their violently 
conflicting abstract rhythms are entirely 
linear-and made up mainly of whorls, zig- 
zags, and complex opposed systems of 
swirling lines. There is no rest for the eye 
among these lines.’ This is contrasted with 
‘a comparable complexity and restlessness 
in the folds of the drapery of the Victory 
Leading A Bull from the temple of Athene 
Nike on the Acropolis . . . here the drapery 
behaves as we might expect it to. It is 
‘functionally related to the forms of the 
body and its folds are moved from the in- 
side by the body’s movement and from 
the outside by a gentle breeze. They are 
more irregular than the Vézelay folds and 
less mechanical, having both the variety 
and the organic coherence of something 
natural.’ 

Just as the human body evokes sculptural 
interest as the most subtle and complex of 
natural forms, so drapery is interesting and 
and useful in that it enhances the expressive 
effect by following the lines of the body, 
or by falling and moving in contrast. We 
are given illustrations of the ways in which 
Indian sculptors of the past used jewellery 
to draw attention to the rounded necks, 
arms and thighs of their statues. 

The most striking difference between the 
sculpture of the past and that of our own 
times is in the treatment of space. In the 
old work spaces happened, in the new 
spaces are used. In the old, for example, the 
natural space would appear where an arm 
was held akimbo, and it would not occur 
either to the sculptor or to the spectator to 
be interested in the shape of the space thus 
made. Now it sometimes seems as though 
the sculptor is made around the spaces. 
Sculpture is ‘opened up’ in a way that 
would have been inconceivable in an 
earlier age. This process reaches its final 
expression in the wire-and-steel construc- 
tions which almost seem as though they 


"were carvings of space. 


Another way in which Rogers differs 
from many modern sculptors is his attach- 
ing of value not only to the use of drapery 
but also to relief. Relief combines the 
qualities of two-dimensional and three- 
dimensional work, but it must not be re- 
garded as failed drawing or failed sculp- 
ture. It is an art form in its own right. 
Although it is not popular today, some of 
the greatest work of all time is in relief. It 
is undervalued because it is not fully three- 
dimensional and not spatially free. It is 
difficult to put such work into categories; 
some figures stand freely like blocks but 
they are really four-sided reliefs. Con- 
versely some carvings in the wall present 
depth so forcibly that they are almost free- 
standing. 

The materials and processes of sculpture 
are dealt with from two points of view. 
Da Vinci derided the work of the sculptor 
as covering him with paste, making him 
look like a baker ‘all powdered with 
marble dust’. (We must remember of 
course that Da Vinci was pressing the 
claim of painting to the status of ‘fine art’.) 
It is not only the carving of stone which 
makes the sculptor dirty. Clay modelling, 
metal work, plaster work and wood carv- 
ing are just as arduous and messy as stone 
carving; but, as Mr. Rogers points out, 
this involvement with materials is an in- 
timate part of the process of creating. 
There is something deeply satisfying in the 
converting of ‘mere mass into intelligible 
form’. The properties of the material and 
the processes employed upon it are part of 
the stimulus for the work, and the finished 
product will owe part of its success to its 
truth to the properties of the material and 
the processes. There is a danger to be 
avoided, however, the danger of allowing 
interest in the material to predominate over 
the interest of the whole both in the artist 
and in the spectator. 


(3) DRAWING 


This book presents us with a complete 
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account of the processes of drawing defined 
thus: ‘Drawing I take to mean: that ele- 
ment in a work of art which is independent 
of colour or actual three-dimensional 
space, the underlying conceptual structure 
which may be indicated by tone alone.’ 
This definition allows Mr. Rawson to say 
something ‘about the drawing technique of 
art styles which have left us no instances 
of pure drawing’—for example, the paint- 
ing on Archaic Greek pottery or the wood- 
cuts of medieval Europe. f 
Some people may find it surprising that 
so much importance is given to drawing, 
not exactly opposed to painting but in 
contra-distinction to it. This importance 
seems to have been given to it by artists 
more than by laymen. Sergantini says: 
‘As you know I never make sketches be- 
cause if I were to make the sketch I should 
never paint the picture. Most of the artists 


who painted a clever sketch seldom painted ` 


a picture that was equal to it—if they 
painted any picture at all—because in the 
sketch they expressed the spiritual part of 
their work.’ And Ingres says: ‘Drawing is 
the probity of art. To draw does not mean 
simply to reproduce contours; drawing 
does not consist merely of lines: drawing 
is also expression, the inner form, the 
plane, modelling. See what remains after 
that.’ Laymen tend to be more impressed 
by colour, a situation which has a parallel 
in the appreciation of music. Some musico- 
logists claim that the sound of music, 
while delightful, is of less musical impor- 
tance than its structure for the conveying 
of musical thought. 

Mr. Rawson gives us a fascinating and 
minute account of every kind of material, 
medium and technique which could be 
involved in drawing. First there is the 
‘support’—that on which the medium is 
disposed. It may be natural or manufac- 
tured, and of all degrees of solidity, though 
nearly always neutral in colour. Then there 
is the medium—ink of all degrees of thick- 
ness and blackness, the instruments, 
brushes, pens, fine-pointed or otherwise, 


and, of course, fingers. There are all kinds 
of strokes to be made with these instru- 
ments, with variations, according to 
whether the artist is right-handed or left- 
handed, and to whether he belongs to a 
left to right or up and down reading cul- 
ture. The types of stroke express inten- 
tions, feelings, ways of regarding the 
world. These ways of handling the 
medium with the instruments yield an 
almost infinite number of results—blobs, 
blots, continuous lines starting thick and 
lessening or vice versa, lines made up of 
short segments or made in one sweeping 
movement. There are small meticulous 
movements and wide-sweeping gestures, 
and all these possibilities evoke creative 
activity in the artist. Then follow all the 
methods of treating space—lines making 
enclosures, the picture as self-enclosing or 
referring beyond itself, methods of sug- 
gesting size and distance, the ‘placing’ of 
the spectator in relation to the picture— 
all connected with the artist’s purpose. 
We shall be ‘placed’ differently according 
to the feeling-tone of the picture, below 
if the scene is regal, on a level and drawn 
intimately into scenes of domestic life. 
Mr. Rawson introduces a new notion 
in relation to the total assessment of a 
drawing. He says: “Perhaps the most im- 
portant key to the meaning of individual 
drawings is this. In so far as any drawing 
amounts to a positive, affirmative state- 
ment, it both implies and illustrates the 
artist’s conception of reality. . . . However 
much an affirmative statement may be. 
hedged about with conditions, it comes 
down in the end to saying: ‘such and such 
1s the case’. . . we may as well take the 
last jump and realize that, since this is 
so, implicit in every drawing style is the 
visual ontology, i.e. a definition of the 
real in visual terms.’ He illustrates this 
point by contrasting the work of Utamaro 
with that of Titian. He describes the 
Japanese work thus: ‘A Japanese artist con- 
ceptualizes only the sinuous movement of 
lines across his ground. These lines are 
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derived each from the single edge of the 
thing. He does not conceptualize intelli- 
gible enclosures, nor plastic volumes, nor 
tonal gradations, In this, the artist’s idea of 
visual reality is reflected . . . in Japan the 
accepted idea of the real as a “floating 
world” . . . denied any permanence, 
solidity, or absolute value to separate 
objects. . . . In sharp contrast, an artist 
like Titian came in the end virtually to 
obliterate all traces of distinct lines in his 
` drawings. In his late style all of his forms 
are converted into broad, luminous 
volumes, so solid that they seem eternal, 
but which emerge from an enveloping 
ground of shadow and undefined possi- 
bility.’ This important notion is developed 
further and- illustrated with drawings of 
various times and places throughout the 
book. I have given this example in full be- 
cause it seems to me to illustrate Rawson’s 
power of making us aware of qualities of 
drawings which can easily be overlooked 
—for instance, when someone first speaks 
of the floating world of Japanese art our 
first reaction is to recall the bold, clear 
outlines and reject the adjective ‘floating’; 
then one looks again and sees how each 
object or group is existing in its own right 
but not firmly attached to its background. 

All this is fascinating to a student of 
drawing and if Mr. Rawson is right in the 
central contention of his book, it is abso- 
lutely vital. If we do not master the tech- 
niques of drawing, we cannot fully appre- 
ciate the work. The central thesis is stated 
thus: ‘It is my contention throughout this 
book that both observer and artist can 
gain a great deal by becoming as far as 
possible aware of the order of strokes that 
make up a drawing.’ To become aware of 
the order of strokes within a drawing one 
has to understand very fully and com- 
pletely how the strokes came to be made. 
Rawson admits, of course, that many 
artists fake great pains to eliminate the 
signs of working-over in the lines of their 
drawing, but however this may be ‘the 
lines that even the most determined anti- 
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linearists employ were made by a moving 
hand in a particular pattern of stroke and 
direction’. The basis for Rawson’s contro- 
versial claim is that drawings are perceived 
by the whole perceiving organism and not 
merely looked at. If, for example, we take 
a line as something simply given as the 
whole length, we miss its essence. It is 
essentially ‘a trace left by a moving point’, 
and the direction is important. Mr. Raw- 
son is speaking from the standpoint of the 
artist. How the thing was made, what the 
artist intended must be evident in the thing 
and ‘taken’ for true appreciation. We must 
not only see the line, but feel with its 
movement. 

If Mr. Rawson is right in this central 
contention, then we can reject once and 
for all the related notion that photography 
may supersede art or be used as anything 
but a makeshift reproduction. There is a 
rather difficult point here—photography is 
more or less instantaneous, so that it cannot 
show us how the lines in the photograph 
came to be made; they were made all at 
once. Except for the power of evocation, 
there will be nothing to a photograph but 
being looked at. Philosophers sometimes 
pursue the notion of reproductions of 
works of art so complete in every detail 
that the copies will stand to the original 
as the copies of a poem stand to the original 


. —that is to say, the original in both cases 


has merely historical interest. If Mr. Raw- 
son is right, this is an altogether mistaken 
notion. What we are being given in a 
photographic reproduction is not the result 
of ‘a sweeping movement of the arm’; it 
may be objected that a perfect reproduc- 
tion would give us all the visual signs of a 
line which had been made with ‘a sweeping 
movement of the arm’. A comparable case 
would be that of a forgery expert examin- 
ing a signature in dispute. He pronounces 
it a forgery on the grounds that it is so 
carefully made that it must have been 
copied slowly and carefully and not writ- 
ten spontaneously as a genuine signature. 
It seems to me to be doubtful whether this 
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verdict could have been made upon a 
photographic reproduction of the signa- 
ture. This, however, is a controversial 
question. h 

This is aside from Mr. Rawson’s main 
contention. What we want to know now 
is whether he is right in maintaining that 
our pleasure in a drawing is enhanced by 
following with the eye the direction of the 
artist's movements. One point in favour of 
his thesis is that there will be movements 
of the eye anyhow, as in any looking, 
and without guidance from the artist these 
movements will be chaotic. Nevertheless 
we may still ask whether the guidance is 
that of the artist’s original motion, or of 
the interpretation we place upon the im- 
portance of the features of the drawing. 
What we need is experiment. I am too old, 
but some young person vitally interested 
in drawing ought to put this central con- 
tention to the test. There would be two 
sets of experiments—the first to determine 
how far the signs of movement in an 
original drawing are preserved in a photo- 
graphic reproduction, and secondly to 
compare the two kinds of looking at a 
drawing, first choosing our own order 
according to the nature of the picture and 
second following the order of the artist’s 
movements. There is of course the pre- 
liminary step of determining whether it is 


possible to discover this order in every . 


case. I believe there was an artist once who 
produced his pictures by starting at the 
bottom left-hand corner, and spreading 
out almost as if he were peeling off a trans- 
fer. Even here it might be the case that the 
right way to look would be to begin with 
him in the same corner and explode over 
the page as it were. 

We have to follow the artist’s intention 
in another sense as well—in his choice of 
subject and, more importantly, in his 
treatment of it. Mr. Rawson has a notion 
which is not altogether clear to me of the 
‘tenor’ of a drawing which is not the same 
thing as the subject. The tenor is that which 
holds the drawing together in the way in 


which the plot holds a novel or a drama 
together, or the tent poles of a tent, but he 
says ‘the méaning lies not in the tenor, but 
in how it is treated’. This seems to make 
the tenor rather different from the tent 


. poles, and like the plot of a play much 


more concretely interpreted. It is clear 
however that what Mr. Rawson thinks 
important is that there is a universal stock 
of ‘subjects’ on which: artists may draw, 
much as there are thousands of plots on 
which dramatists may draw. What matters 
is what Shakespeare made of the original 
in Holinshed when he wrote Macbeth. 
Similarly, what matters is what Raphael 
made of the Crucifixion. The true topic 
of a work of art does not lie merely in the 
subject—in fact, the implied meanings of 
style and the conventional meaning of 
given subject matter may be in conflict. 
As he says: ‘A Christian Virgin may be 
treated with lascivious relish.” When 
Veronese was taxed by the Inquisition with 
irreverence for putting ‘jesters, drunkards, 
Germans, dwarfs’ in his Last Supper, he 
agreed to repaint the picture. What he 
finally did, however, was to change its 
title to The Feast in the House of Levi. Mr. 
Rawson points out that part of Veronese’s 
true topic was his ‘world-affirming luxuri- 
ance’. 

In a similar connexion Mr. Rawson’ 
makes the most interesting suggestion I 
have so far met as to the causes of the pre- 
valence of abstract art. He says that the 
world’s stock of subjects for art has been 
vulgarized by use in advertisements— 
family groups, beautiful women, mother 
and child, now appear most frequently in 
advertisements for baby foods, shampoos, 
for anything under the sun. They can no 
longer present themselves to an artist in the 
evocative manner of past ages. The 
‘numinous’ power of the ald images has 
been lost. A further damage which con- 
stant advertisement has done to our powers 
of appreciation is that moving images have 
imposed on us the habit of reading at a 
glance. 
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The book is suitably illustrated in all its 
major points. Like the other two books, it is 
a delight to handle. 

RUTH L. SAW 


The Demands of Art. By MAX RAPHAEL, 
Routledge. 1968. pp. 243. 5 gns. 
Two xinps of benefit accrue, according to 
Raphael, from a study of the essays brought 
together in this volume. In the first place, 
five individual analyses of visual works of 
art (they form three-quarters of the book) 
are said to ‘cast light upon the work under 
consideration’. This modest claim is more 
than justified; each text is a detailed and 
penetrating critique of the work in ques- 
tion. In the second place, the understanding 
brought about by those analyses, together 
with that also furthered by a theoretical 
essay placed after them, is said to point to- 
wards the possibility of a total transforma- 
tion of the individual and, through each 
individual, of society. That is, Raphael 
tries to show how understanding art can 
lead to a better life. This much larger claim 
(and to be fair to Raphael it applies to the 
potential of art rather than to his attempts 
to explain that potential) is not, it has to be 
said, clearly articulated in the book. When 
Raphael seeks to explain in general terms 
what is involved he becomes obscure; 
when he hints at what he means by way of 
examples he seems to lean upon misplaced 
analogies and at times false reasoning. 
The greater part of each analysis is con- 
cerned with showing that a given painting 
has a complex inner logic, that its myriad 
components have interrelated functions; 
all help to make the work what it is, none 
alone can make it what it is, and so on. No 
matter what the artist takes as his raw 
material, relationships will be set up be- 
tween it and the work in virtue of the 
demands of the medium, his own peculiar 
vision and all other considerations relevant 
to the production of a work of art. All this 
is encapsulated in a phrase which refers 
compendiously to the artist’s struggle to 


create a successful work: he strives to 
replace the world of things by a ‘hierarchy 
of values’. 

This is, perhaps, where obscurity begins. 
The ambiguity of this phrase facilitates a 
shift, never clearly explained, between 
aesthetic and moral worth or meaningful- 
ness, We are said to turn, changed, from 
the fully comprehended work to the world: 
changed in the sense that we can try to 
apply what we have learnt towards the 
betterment of ourselves and of society. 
What is involved here is nothing so crude 
as the view that works with a moral con- 
tent (in a straightforward sense) are capable 
of morally educating people. A landscape 
or a still life have, on Raphael’s account, 
the heuristic potential he tries to describe, 
provided that they are successful works. 

One example provided by Raphael is 
the feature of ‘necessity’ said to be revealed 
in a work through an understanding of its 
success. It is presented during the analyses 
as a matter of the self-sufficiency of the 
work, its inner unity, its law-like structure. 
Suppose then that as spectators of a work 
we come to understand this feature; we 
turn, enriched, to our social environment. 
How do we go about applying what we 
have gained from the expérience? Raphael 
says: ‘The social shaping of the state meets 
the requirement of necessity when, first, 
there is an internal balance among all the ` 
creative powers contributing to it, i.e. 
where there is justice . . . necessity is ex- 
pressed as self-sufficiency, i.e. the capacity 
to live by one’s own resources without in- 
fringing the rights of others by force’ 
(p. 202). Now there may be analogies be- 
tween say, the balance of a picture, the 
way its component parts contribute to- 
wards the total effect and yet also gain from 
the latter, etc., and the ‘balance’ of a just 
society. Buit it is surely doubtful that an 
understanding of this sort of aspect of a 
painting (surely mainly aesthetic) can lead 
to or enhance our comprehension of the 
merits of a satisfactorily structured society 
(which are surely partly moral), ` 
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If we turn from example to general 
statement, we find little to help us under- 
stand what Raphael has in mind when he 
talks of values that are both aesthetic and, 
by a natural extension, moral: in compre- 
hending a work of art we are ‘liberated 
from the multiplicity of things’; we come 
to realize ‘what it is that all conditional 
things ultimately possess in common’; we 
become ‘a part of the power that creates 
all things’. One clue as to what is involved 
in Raphael’s fusing of different kinds of 
significance may be found in the analysis 
of Cézanne’s Mont Sainte-Victoire. During 
that otherwise brilliant critique there seem 
to be moments when he confuses the ques- 
tion of Cézanne’s integrity (refusal to 
pander to contemporary tastes) with the 
possibility of inferring, from a largely 
formal analysis of one or more of his paint- 
ings, transcendent moral precepts. This 
confusion is rendered the more inevitable 
by his unsupported claim that in adopting 
more than one viewpoint—there are 
features of the landscape which are not 
directly visible from the apparent vantage 
point, and a photograph of the mountain 
is included to make this clear—Cézanne 
was, among other things, reacting to the 
one-sided ‘point of view’ of his (materialis- 
tic, money-loving) society. This is surely 
an example of Marxist interpretation 

‘applied to the kind of feature of a painting 
that is most intractable to such an approach. 

In conclusion: Raphael’s analyses con- 
tain in abundance those acute and en- 
lightening observations that a gifted and 


_ professional critic can bring to bear upon a - 


* work, Such observations, profound though 
many of them are, are not wedded to 
Raphael’s or to any other theory about the 
nature of.artistic creation. ‘Significantly, 
where- the horizontal is most broken 
through we find the most defeated figure 
(broken verticals)—Pharaoh; where the 
horizontal is least broken we find the 
victor—Joseph.’ This kind of explication is 
to be found in the work of any fine and 
sensitive critic. When Raphael’s more 


general theoretical concepts are deployed 
they rarely serve to continue the analysis 
of the work, but are employed instead as 
categories into which all of his more 
general comments can be fitted: awareness 
of the tensions between masses and colours 
becomes experience of the relativity of all 
things; contemplation of the harmony of a 
painting becomes conviction as to the 
inner order of all that is real; and so on. 
Parallel with this, and in part made pos- 
sible by it, is that shift from the aesthetic 
to the moral, from the work of art as 
described and understood to the sensing of 
universally valid laws pertaining to man’s 
intercourse with nature and with his fellow 
men. The ultimate wisdom of applying to 
human affairs criteria of excellence which 
are at bottom aesthetic may be demon- 
strated by Raphael’s own slightly alarming 
statement on p. 203: “We may regard 
Napoleon, as many Frenchmen do, as as an 
unscrupulous criminal, and yet only one 
man since and very few men before him 
achieved a creative action so nearly perfect, 
total and necessary.’ 

The index is usefully divided into a 
general section and one concentrating on 
Raphael’s critical terminology. This is 
advantageous, but in view of Raphael’s 
own statement that his initial analyses are 
meant to provide the reader with a battery 
of concepts subsequently ciscussed in the 
theoretical essays, it is odd that, for ex- 
ample, the entries under ‘necessity’ do not 
begin until p. 190, some way into the first 
essay; those under ‘tension’—much used 
during the initial Cézanne analysis—start 
only at the penultimate analysis, 

The book is handsomely bound and con- 


- tains illustrations of all works discussed. 


J. S. LANE 


The Actor s Analects. Edited and translated 
with Introduction and Notes, by 
CHARLES J. DUNN and BUNZO TORIGOB. 
Columbia University Press. 1969, pp. 
306. $11.00. ` : . 
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A coop DEAL has been published on the 
aesthetics of Nō, including translations of 
the writings on Nö by its major pioneer, 
Zeami. Though a number of excellent 
books in English have been written on 
Kabuki ( by A. C. Scott, Earle Ernst and 
A. S. and G. M. Halford), up to now 
nothing in English bas been published on 
the aesthetics with the important texts, and 
the publication of The Actors’ Analects fills 
a major gap. 

Though the great art of Kabuki grew 
out of Nō, and retains many of the central 
features of Nō, it is essentially a popular 
theatre intended for the entertainment of 
large mixed audiences rather than the 
relatively small audiences of Nō connois- 
seurs, and so it developed a good many 
techniques and ideas of its own. The 
canonical texts about Nō are strongly im- 
bued with Buddhist ideas and have the 
austerity and poetic mystery of Buddhist 
texts. Those on Kabuki, in contrast, are 
much more practical; most of them would 
make sense to Western actors and pro- 
ducers of today—and the book under 
review is in fact of the greatest interest to 
such people, at a time when the techniques 
and ideas of Kabuki chime in with a good 
deal of contemporary thinking and prac- 
tice in the Western theatre. 

Japan is unique in preserving almost all 
its ancient theatrical traditions in living 
form, with all the details of. technique, 
choreography and music as well as the 
texts which are recited or sung. For ex- 
ample, the Gagaku dancers and musicians 
of the Imperial Court, who have been 
touring Europe this spring and summer 
(including a visit to London), preserve an 
ancient style closely linked to the ritual 
dance and music of Buddhism in India 
some 2,000 years ago and are in fact much 
closer to these ancient Indian styles than 
anything surviving in India today. The 
Kabuki, which originated in Japan in the 
seventeenth century corresponding roughly 
to the English Elizabethans and Jacobean 
drama (though with a much larger element 


of dance), survives today with remarkable 
fidelity, and so Kabuki spectators of 1970 
can have an experience comparable to that 
of seeing a Shakespeare play performed 
very much as it would have been done at 
the Globe. The book under review brings 
together the writings and sayings (many 
of them secret) of some of the most dis- 
tinguished actor-dancers, writers and 
managers of the great formative age of 
Kabuki, which apply in detail to the 
Kabuki as performed today and so in 
general are easily understood by anyone 
familiar with this art in the theatre. In- 
evitably certain details are obscure, but the 
editors have done a great deal of research 
and provide the reader with admirable 
notes and comments, inserting these after 
the translation of each short item of the 
original texts. Moreover they provide a 
long introduction which explains the rela- 
tively minor differences between the 
traditions of performance in Genroku 
times and those of today—for example, 
the fact that a great Genroku performer 
like Sakata Tojuro (whose sayings domi- 
nate the book) was accustomed to change 
his performance even during a run, at a 
time when the works performed were 
nearly all new, whereas today each dynasty 
of performers has its own relatively set 
choreography for each role and most of 
the repertoire consists of long-established 
classics. 

The main text consists of a translation 
(with notes) of a book published in Japan 
in 1776, bringing together the sayings or 
writings of seven important figures in the 
Kabuki world of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. This is followed by an 
admirable glossary (with period illustra- 
tions) of technical terms, which are nor- 
mally used in their Japanese form in the 
texts (because no exact English equivalents 
exist), a list with biographical details (and 
usually also pictures) of the performers 
mentioned in the text, and finally the 
Japanese text of thè ‘Analects’. Though 
most of the texts refer to Kabuki, two 
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other major theatrical forms were very 
much in evidence at the period, Nō and 
the puppet theatre (Bunraku); interaction 
between these arts and Kabuki was con- 
siderable, and so the texts contain some 
fascinating comments by Kabuki artists on 
these other arts. In “The Words of Ayame’, 
for example, we find Fukuoka Yagoshira 
quoting the great performer Ayame speak- 
ing out of his own personal experience of 
the danger of learning Nö dancing before 
learning Kabuki: No goes ata much slower 
pace than Kabuki, so the early training in 
Nō might make the artist’s Kabuki per- 
formances too leisurely. ‘In addition’, says 
Ayame, ‘would he not develop a tendency 
to do dance pieces derived from the No? 
The point Ayame is making is that it is all 
right to take up Nō after thoroughly mas- 
tering Kabuki, but not the other way 
„round. This makes sense; but his remark 
suggesting that it is undesirable for an 
onnagata (man taking female roles) to de- 
velop a tendency to do Kabuki dance 
pieces derived from Nō shows a curious 
prejudice: in fact such a tendency is very 
characteristic of the work of Nakamura 
Utaemon VI, the leading onnagata of to- 
day and the Japanese equivalent of a 
Pavlova or a Karsavina. In almost all Nō 
pieces the dance is paramount, while in 
Kabuki there two types of piece: shosagoto, 
where dance is prominent, and jigai, which 
is somewhat less stylized in its movements. 
It is significant that a Kabuki play like 
Sumidagawa, adapted from Nō in relatively 
recent times, keeps much closer to Nō in 
its styles of music and dance than Kabuki 
shosagoto pieces adapted in Genroku times: 
in Sumidagawa an artist like Utaemon is 
able to shift smoothly and elegantly from 
a style very close to Nō to a style using the 
much more extended technique of Kabuki 
and end up close to Nö at the end. 

The final section of the Analects, the 
anonymous ‘Secret Tradition of the Kabuki 
Dance’, is full of remarks which reflect 
those parts of the ancient origins of 
Japanese dance drama which are Indian. 


This is particularly true of Item XI, which 
refers to the importance of eye movements, 
and has numerous parallels in ancient 
Indian treatises such as the Bharata Natya 
Sastra and Abhinaya Darpanam. In the 
Analects we read: “There is an expression 
“Dancing is done through the eyes.” 
Dancing can be compared. to the human 
body, and the eye to the soul. . . . Dancing 
in which the eyes do not take part is called 
dead dancing, and what is called live 
dancing is that performed when the move- 
ments of the body and the eyes work to- 
gether to express the spirit of the piece.’ 
This is very close to the central text on 
Hindu aesthetics of the dance, as set out in 
Abhinaya Darpanam: “Where the hands go, 
the eyes go also; where the eyes go, the 
mind goes to corroborate; where the mind 
is, there is mood; and where there is mood 
there is also Rasa.’ (Rasa means flow of 
emotion, involving both artist and audi- 
ence.) 
FERNAU HALL 


Santarasa and Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of 
Aesthetics. By J. L. MASSON and M. V. 
PATWARDHAN. Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute. Poona. 1969. pp. mae 
206. Rs. 25. $6. 

Tue wrirines of the tenth-century Kash- 

miri scholar and critic Abhinava were 

seminal in Indian poetics and aesthetics. 

His works were not cast in the mould of 

formal philosophy but tcok the shape of 

interpietative criticism; yet, in the words 
of our authors, ‘he has dealt with almost 
every important issue of indian aesthetics’ 
and it has become a commonplace of 
Indian scholarship that there are virtually 
no significant ideas in later Sanskrit aes- 
thetics which do not go back to him. He, 
too, first provided the basis for a unified 
theory of rasa, which has turned out to be 
the most original feature of subsequent 

Indian art theory involving cultivated in- 

sights that will eventually establish them- 


selves as India’s most valuable contribution 
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to Western theories of aesthetic imagina- 
tion and the evocativeness of art. For its 
intrinsic interest it is worth quoting the 
authors’ summary of Abhinavaga’s doc- 
trine of rasa. ‘Reduced to its bare essentials,’ 
they say, ‘the theory is as follows: watch- 
ing a play or reading a poem for the sensi- 
tive reader entails a loss of the sense of 
present time and space. All worldly con- 
siderations for the time being cease. Since 
we are not indifferent to what is taking 
place, our involvement must be of a 
purer variety than we normally experience. 
We are not directly and personally in- 
volved, so the usual medley of desires and 
anxieties dissolve, Our hearts respond sym- 
pathetically but not selfishly. Finally the 
response becomes total, all-engrossing, and 
we identify with the situation depicted. 
The ego is transcended, and for the dura- 
tion of the aesthetic experience the normal 
waking T is suspended. Once this actually 
happens, we suddenly find that our 
responses are not like anything we have 
hitherto experienced, for now that all 
normal emotions are gone, now that the 
hard knot of ‘selfness’ has been untied, 
we find ourselves in an unprecedented 
state of mental and emotional calm. The 
purity of our emotion and the intensity of 
it take us to a higher level of pleasure than 
we could know before—we experience 
sheer undifferentiated bliss for we have 
come into direct contact with the deepest 
recesses of our own unconscious where the 
memory of a primeval unity between man 
and the universe is still strong. Inadver- 
tently, says Abhinavagupta, ‘we have 
arrived at the same inner terrain as that 
occupied by the mystic, though our aim 
was very different from his’. 

The present monograph is devoted to a 
detailed exposition of the concept of san- 
tarasa and the central position it occupies 
in Abhinava’s aesthetics. Abhinava was a 
deeply religious man (he was an authority 
on tantric ritual) and unlike his predeces- 
sors he was greatly concerned with reli- 
gious values in literature. The authors 


interestingly suggest that because of his 
own religious involvement he was under a 
certain amount of at least internal pressure 
to justify his interest in secular literature 
and therefore wished to show that ‘the 
states of mind during religious experiences 
and during literary experiences bore a 
basic affinity to one another. Literature, 
he wished to prove, is just one more ex- 
pression of an ineffable transcendent 
experience.’ This affinity between the two 
types of experience was signalized by the 
term santarasa which in its literary and 
aesthetic application is translated as ‘the 
aesthetic experience of tranquility’ and 
which in a religious context carries impli- 
cations of mystical religious ecstasy. As an 
aesthetic term it involves ideas of transport 
and transcendence akin to those which 
have sometime been associated with the 
Western concept of sublimity. If, there- 
fore, it were possible to sam up Abhina- 
vaga’s philosophy in a single phrase, it 
would be, the authors suggest, that ‘great 
art demands the transcendence of self”. 

In a useful Introduction the authors offer 
an analysis of the advantages and some of 
the weaknesses of Abhinavaga’s theory. Its 
advantages, they hold, all ‘derive from his 
brilliant insights into what lay behind 
imaginative experiences in literature’. Its 


„weakness lies in a tendency to convert the 


experience of literary or artistic apprecia~ 
tion into a modality of universal religious 
experience. ‘He is in danger of turning 
literature into an icon, a representational 
object, an aid to devotion rather than an 
experience unique and precious for its own 
sake... . He was too religios to allow that 
literature be somehow “useless”, a goal in 
itself.’ It was also a weakness (or a cause of 
astonishment?) that ‘he did not really have 
any example of a great play in which 
Santarasa was dominant, to lend credence 
to his theories’. Yet he was responsible be- 
yond all previous writers for emphasizing 
the need to read a poem or a play as an 
emotional unity. Many commentators 
have been impressed by the disparity be- 
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tween Indian aesthetic theories and the 
apparently trivial character of much of the 
Sanskrit literature to which they were 
applied. ‘Abhinavaga,’ we are told, ‘sur- 
prises us by ascribing the fault to us and 
not to the poetry. He could hardly have 
been unaware of this more or less unspoken 
complaint of sensitive critics, that a certain 
amount of Sanskrit poetry was mere 
trivia. The criticism would apply equally 
to Sanskrit plays. If we demand of our 
best literature transcendence, then these 
works seem to fail us. But Abhinava, in 
order to prove the lack of sensitivity in 
such a view, uses a very new argument: he 
brings in the example of Santarasa. The one 
thing that Santarasa does that no other rasa 
can, is that it disturbs us. . . . By powerful 
arguments Abhinava attempts to show 
that this quality of transcendence, which we 
must admit in santarasa (though his critics of 
course did not), applies equally well to good 
literature. The greatest example, which 
Ananda was apparently the first critic in 
Sanskrit literature to notice, is the Mahab- 
harata. Before Ananada nobody ever con- 
sidered the possibility of looking at a piece 
of literature as a unified whole, with a 
single dominant suggestive atmosphere, 
and certainly not something of such gigan- 
tic proportions as the Mahabharata. But 
both Ananda and following him, Abhi- 
nava, insist on the overwhelming experi- 
ence that reading the Mahabharata pro- 
vides. As unhappiness and doom succeed 
one another in a seemingly endless display 
of the vanity of this world; as we slowly 
become aware of the folly of trusting to 
the external world to bring happiness; as 
one after another of the heroes of the epic 
‘whom we have come to know over 
volumes and volumes fade from existence 
and everything seems to desiccate and near 
its end, the reader is invaded by a sense of 
doom, a sense of the uselessness of strife, 
and he is eventually instilled with a craving 
for tranquillity, for an end to human suffer- 
ing and misery. If our reading is extensive 
enough, concentrated enough, with no 


distractions from the outside world, then 
we can induce in ourselves a profound 
imaginative experience of tranquillity, 
Santarasa.” 

The body of the monograph is divided 
into two parts. In Part r the authors detail 
the various influences upon which Abhina- 
vaga derived and brought together the 
basic ideas with which he was most deeply 
concerned: the relation of poetry to 
philosophy; the nature of aesthetic sugges- 
tion; religious ecstasy in its bearing on 
aesthetic experience of works of art; drama 
and ritual; the nature and source of aes- 
thetic pleasure. They then give an exposi- 
tion of his philosophy of aesthetics based 
on a translation of two long passages from 
the Locana. If one can surmount the diff- 
culties inherent in an unfamiliar method 
of presentation, there is much keen insight 
here and evidence of profound thought 
which remains relevant to contemporary 
problems. When it is said, for instance, 
that rasa is identical with the process of 
conveyance ‘itself, we are to understand 
that this refers to Abhinavaga’s doctrine 
that rasa is essentially a process of percep- 
tion or apprehension and not an object of 
cognition. Aesthetic delight, called camat- 
kara, is defined as a seizure by joy unbroken 
and continuous satisfaction. All the syno- 
nyms of aesthetic pleasure are said to be 
just another name for consciousness which 
is devoid of any obstacle (we think of 
Kant’s interplay of understanding and 
imagination), when by the removal of all 
obstacles (they are seven in number; some 
of them were mentioned by Hume) we 
become totally receptive. This state is one 
of wonder and surprise, as Abhinavaga 
indicates in the following example: ‘Visnu 
is still in a state of wonder for, how strange, 
the thighs of Laksmi, as white as a sliver 
of the moon, were not broken by the 
churning of the ocean with Mt. Mandara.’ 

Part 2 of the monograph contains an 
annotated translation of the ‘notoriously 
difficult’ section of the Abkinavabharati that 
deals with santarasa preceded by a transla- 
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tion of all passages relating to santara prior 
to Abhinavagupta. In a previous review I 
spoke of the difficulties under which 
Western readers labour for lack of ade- 
quate translations and because so much of 
contemporary writing about Indian aes- 
thetics consists of vague generalizations or 
re-interpretations illustrated by short trans- 
lated excerpts in which the key terms are 
left in the original Sanskrit. The authors 
of the present monograph are aware of 
this and have attempted to provide a de- 
tailed discussion, together with the original 
literature, of one of the important con- 
cepts, that of Santarasa. They have done 
their job well. The result will not be easy 
for many readers to assimilate: the theme 
itself is not easy. The Western reader is not 
only faced with unfamiliar terminology, 
unfamiliar ways of thinking and modes of 
expression, ideas derived from critical 
study of a body of literature with which he 
will presumably be unfamiliar; but the 
understanding of these concepts which 
must preceed assessment necessitates sitting 
loose to a number of basic prejudices and 
presuppositions which are ingrained in the 
literary and aesthetic traditions of the West. 
This, however, I can say, that in my own 
case at least the labour has been wholly 
rewarding. 
H. OSBORNE 


Reflections on the Screen. By GEORGE W. 
LINDEN. Wadsworth Publishing Co. 
Inc., Belmont, California. 1970. pp. 
xii + 297 + 16 pp. illus. 

LINDEN’S REFLECTIONS present eight facets. 

The Staged World underlines some differ- 

ences between film and drama. The Storied 

World contrasts some aspects of film and 

. novel. The Scene World relates film and 
photography. The Social World touches on 
some film descriptions of man in society. 

The Lived World compares man’s existence 

in the world with an analogous pheno- 

menology of film. The Personal World con- 
siders man’s perceptual relationship with 
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the world and qualifies the film as a 
synaesthetic form. The Film World con- 
siders various emphases and combinations 
within this synaesthetic continuum. Film 
Form: Situation, Articulation, Revelation con- 
siders narrative as extended symbol and its 
dyadic tension with ‘thematic’ rhythm’, 
The first four chapters seek to distinguish 
authentic movies from the influence of 
other media and cover ground familiar in 
film aesthetics. The last four amount to a 
phenomenological psychology of film 
aesthetics with reflections on its implica- 
tions for film content and evaluation. 
Maybe a declaration of possible bias 
should preface another comment. While 
Linden cites this reviewer’s Films and Feel- 
ings, it is alas! with scant approval. Of five 
references three paraphrase a fundamental 
criticism that: ‘He neither does, nor can, 
on his theory, draw any distinction be- 
tween expression and self-expression’, con- 
demning also, by way of parting kick, my 
‘over-concentration on science-fiction’. 
Linden doesn’t make it clear whether ‘self’ 
refers to ‘self’ vis-a-vis (a) ‘other people’ 
or (b) ‘a cultural collectivity’ or (c) some- 
thing analogous to the collective uncon- 
scious, and it’s a pity because one of my 
principal themes is that self-expression is 
incidental expression of (a) and (b), most 
explicitly in a chapter entitled Auteurs and 
Dream Factories. If the climactic chapter is 
devoted to a movie equivalent of pulp. 


- science-fiction, This Island Earth (and if 


3/soths of a book represents ‘over- 
concentration’), it is simply because, having 
said something about the regrettable 
divorce of poetry, science and myth, it 
seemed worth dwelling on the coalescence 
of metaphysics, poetry, and sociopolitical 
issues in pulp guise, that is a revitalization, 
where one might least expect it, of the 
transpersonal quality of religious myth, ` 
albeit secularized. 

It's true that I don’t go on from there to 
embrace Linden’s version of Suzanne 
Langer’s theory of art as feeling structured 
to organic rhythm and raised to the level 
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of a percept. But since my opening chapter 
makes it clear that film is ‘shapes and struc- 
tures and tensions both in space (the image) 
and in time’, and I compare it in these 
respects both with architecture and with 
music, it should be evident that my theory 
would make every possible accommoda- 
tion for rhythmically structured feeling. 
I should much have preferred to describe 
Professor Linden’s book and mine in terms 
of their agreement, or as complementary. 
I would effortlessly subscribe to his central 
concepts and aesthetic principles as sum- 
marized in his Preface, although I would 
not go along with the manner of their 
subsequent working out. Thus our books 
both agree that the film is at once dream- 
ike and an analogue of our being-in-the- 
world. And the stress on tension between 
plot and theme is assumed in my criticisms 
of Weightman on Bergman, as in my 
‘structuralist’ analysis of This Island Earth 
into eight plot-motifs which are then re- 
synthesized into one ethico-politico-socio- 
sexual metaphor {or ‘monogram’, in 
Linden’s terminology). Certainly, Profes- 
sor Linden’s book renders explicit some 
propositions merely implicit in mine, pre- 
occupied as that is with issues whose com- 
plexities, with neat but sad symmetry, are 
skimped in Professor Linden’s: the criss- 
cross of aesthetic levels and idioms within 
the cinema. Indeed I suggest that the 
cinema is no more an art form in itself than 
‘print’ or ‘speech’, but like them a medium 
accommodating together with non-aes- 
thetic functions a diversity of aesthetic 
idioms, ranging from the theatrical to the 
abstract. But Linden rejects both the 
theatrical and the abstract; the films of 
which he most passionately approves 
(Fellini, Antonioni, Mike Nichols, and 
other luminaries of the *6os) exemplify a 
specifically cimematographic mode of 
being-in-the-world. It is here that our 
chief point of difference will be found. 
There is, of course, a world of difference 
between Linden’s theoretical approach, 
based on ‘a kind of pragmatic existential- 


ism streaked with idealism’, and my 
mosaic of examples, based’ on a kind of 
empirical rationalism, thoroughly materi- 
alistic. And it’s here that a book which at 
first glance seemed so promising began to 
prove unworthy of its author's best. Linden 
develops his arguments by reference to, 
notably, Arnheim, Koestler, Merleau- 
Ponty and Suzanne Langer. Of the princi- 
pal film aestheticians, continuous reference 
is made only to John Howard Lawson and 
Siegfried Kracauer. No reference is made 
in the bibliography, and the argument 
shows no appreciation of writers far more 
relevant to Linden’s thesis: no Mayer, no 
Mitry, no Morin, no Lindgren, only a 
minor book of Tyler’s. Linden even main- 
tains that ‘drama and film are so close... 
that their differences are often ignored . . . 
this . . . is one reason that most film 
criticism is so poor. . . .’ In fact the differ- 
ences were so vehemently asserted by film 
aestheticians for so long that in the fifties 
Raymond Williams and André Bazin both 
had to provide a theoretical defence of 
filmed theatre. Yet no notice of their argu- 
ments is found here. 

Linden first fails to distinguish berween 
drama (which can be read in the study) and 
theatre (the play staged). Werse, he all but 
equates drama with dialogue (‘The play 
may be the thing, but dialogue is how it 
does it’). This excludes such purely theatri- 
cal forms as ballet (cinematographic in 
being kinetic and gestural), a long, reviving 
tradition of ‘experimental’ theatre, from 
Expressionism to total theatre (quite as 
synaesthetic as the cinema), and mime 
(Linden acknowledges pantomime as the 
fount of silent film comedy, but sees no 
affinity therein). In the same chapter he 
cites Aristotle’s definition of drama as ‘the 
imitation of an action’ without realizing 
that this definition cuts across his stress on 
dialogue and renders an emphasis on the 
affinities between the media thoroughly 
relevant. 

I find his appeals to experience of the 
cinema so subjective as to be little short 
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of idiosyncratic, I doubt whether he’d find 
much or indeed any support for his pro- 
position that whereas Barrault’s panto- 
mimes in Les Enfants du Paradis are quite 
brilliant, his straight acting in this film is 
‘naive and incompetent’. In any case the 
screen success of pantomime would only 
validate the screen’s affinities with pure, as 
against literary, theatre. And what is one 
to make of his impression that certain two- 
hour films ‘lasted only about ten minutes’, 
or his description of the colours which his 
memories bestowed on certain black-and- 
white sequences? Again in his last chapter 
he dismisses abstract cinema, using argu- 
ments which would also condemn non- 
representational painting, and without so 
much as mentioning its most celebrated 
practitioners (McLaren, Lye, Hirsh, Rutt- 
man, Fischinger), let alone analysing their 
best work. Inevitably the aficionado of 
serious cinema will remain stonily un- 
convinced, the non-specialist seriously 
misled, 

In view of the inconclusive character of 
the arrangement, I found myself contem- 
plating with a kind of wry apathy Linden’s 
often intriguing propositions, e.g. that 
drama emphasizes what happens next and 
movies what happens now, that this links 
with some way in which the drama is 
basically more ‘moral’ than the cinema, or 
that the standard of value for films is ‘co- 
herence of thematic rhythm’. In any case 
we'll all disagree on what coheres and why, 
on what constitutes rhythm, on how much 
of a ‘pulse’ a certain detail imposes, and 
so on and so forth. 

This isn’t to say that the defects of Lin- 
den’s book outweigh what is good, in- 
cluding admirable passages on film’s shift- 
ing space, on baseball, on McLuhan, on 
Robbe-Grillet and on the films Linden 
loves. Regrettably this excellent apprecia- 
tive passages don’t succeed in removing 
one’s dissatisfaction with the theories they 
are adduced to illustrate. I would much 
rather have had a collection of extended 
essays on the author’s favourite directors, 


or else a more rigorous development of 
the last four chapters, which adumbrate 
(rather than elucidate) an integration of 
Gestalt aesthetics, Suzanne Langer on artis- 
tic form, and the phenomenology of 
Merleau-Ponty. Linden’s elaboration of 
the analogy between ‘being-in-the-world’ 
and ‘being-in-the-film-world’ may well be 
of great interest to readers restricted to 
English and interested in phenomenono- 
logy, although so far as its specifically 
cinematographic aspects are concerned I 
preferred the treatments of the topic by 
Jean Mitry (whose Esthétique et Psychologie 
du Cinéma also refers extensively to Mer- 
leau-Ponty) and Edgar Morin (whose 
aspects of whose extraordinary L’ Homme 
Imaginaire are introduced in English in 
The Stars). 

There are two books here: a book of 
fine cinema enthusiasms, and an intriguing 
attempt at aesthetic integrations. They are 
confused by a perhaps precipitous attempt 
at a total theory, which does not quite 
come off. I hope Linden will come to us 
again in the not too distant future with a 
revised, expanded and more rigorous ver- 
sion of both these books, for they might 
very well prove extremely valuable ones. 

RAYMOND DURGNAT 
St. Martin’s School of Art 


Milton and English Art. By MARCIA R. 
POINTON. Manchester U.P. 1970. pp. 
xliii + 276. gos. 

Marcia Pointon’s study of paintings and 

illustrations of Milton subjects is a careful 

analysis of work produced between 1688 

and 1860, divided into four chapter divi- 

sions: (i) Early Illustrators of Milton, 1688- 

1720; (ii) Milton and the Artists of the 

English Rococo, 1724-1764; (iii) Milton 

and the Precursors of Romanticism, 1764- 

1800; (iv) The Nineteenth Century, 1800- 

1860. In the first chapter the contrast be- 

tween John Baptist Medina, Milton’s first 

illustrator, and Louis Cheron is discussed. 

The author concludes that: “Taken to- 
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gether, Medina’s and Cheron’s designs 
provided the foundation on which a tradi- 
tion of Milton illustration was gradually 
built? Chapter 11 deals with Hayman, 
whose Rococo is patently French, and 
with. ‘the xenophobic Hogarth’, who was 
attracted to the ‘baroque exuberance of 
Milton’s verse . . . during the very early 
phase of his career in the 1720s and 1730s’. 
The third chapter has three subdivisions: 
(i) Minor Painters of Sentiment—including 
Mortimer, Runciman, Smirke, Wright of 
Derby, Metz, Stothard, Flaxman, H. Rich- 
ter, Kirk, Corbould, Singleton, and 
Burney; (ii) Artists of the Miltonic Sub- 
lime (1771-1880)—a study of Barry, 
Fuseli, Westall and Romney; (iii) William 
Blake and Milton (1801-25)—a fascinating 
discussion on difficult ground, in which the 
author claims that ‘allowing for the occa- 
sional intrusion of Blake’s private sym- 
bolism, his Paradise Lost illustrations are 
remarkable primarily for their sensitivity 
and fidelity not only to the major patterns 
of idea in the poem but to the slightest 
change in tone or emphasis’. In the final 
chapter there are again three subdivisions: 
(i) The Landscape of Eden and the Archi- 
tecture of Hell—a thorough study of 
Martin, with a note on Turner; (ii) Milton 
and English Academic Classicism—Hamil- 
ton, Howard, Hilton, Haydon, and those 
artists engaged upon the Buckingham 
Palace Garden Pavilion project, including 
Etty, Dyce, Eastlake, Landseer and Mac- 
lise; (ii) Pastoral Idylls (1848-85)—in 
which Pickersgill, Selous, Hulme, Birket 
Foster and others are swiftly dealt with to 
make room for a length discussion of 
Samuel Palmer. 

The author generally succeeds in over- 
coming the problem of giving the reader a 
sense of over-all ‘development’ while at 
the same time dealing with individual 
idiosncrasy, imitation or influence. In the 
third chapter, for example, there is a close 
study of Fuseli, whose rejection of the ‘un- 
written laws of the illustrator’ is significant, 
and of Blake, whose ‘illustrative method is 


symbolic rather than representational’, At 
the same time a more genezal view of the 
period is put forward. The author discusses 
the significance of the ‘revalutionary ideal 
which the Romantics discovered in Mil- 
ton’, while keeping firmly in mind the 
eighteenth-century ‘complicity of the 
apparently opposed impulses of Classicism 
and Romanticism’, epitomized in Fuseli. 
Pope could write of ‘grots and caverns 
shage’d with horrid thorn!’ (Eloisa to 
Abelard: 1716). On the other hand Byron 
wanted to be remembered as the successor 
of Pope. 

From an art-historical viewpoint Marcia 
Pointon’s book is a careful document, an 
invaluable work of reference which reads 
as a lively essay. It is regrettable that one 
finds several errors of detzil, such as in- 
accurate numbering of references to illus- 
trations and the occasional wrong date, 
which have obviously been missed in the 
editing of the book. 

In terms of the detailed visual portrayal 
of Milton’s texts in paintings and illustra- 
tions one might have hoped for some hints 
of the kind of problem raised by Eliot in an 
essay on the poet: ‘For Milton . . . the 
concentration on sound was wholly a 
benefit. Indeed, I find, in reading Paradise 
Lost, that I am happiest where there is 
least to visualize.’ Dr. Leavis, in his essay 
‘Mr. Eliot and Milton’ (The Common Pur- 
suit), quotes the ‘gleaner’ passage from 
Keats’s ode To Autumn to illustrate ‘what 
may be called a realizing use of the body 
and action of the English language’. He 
adds: ‘It may be said that apart from sucha 
use there may be a strength of visual 
imagery. But this is just what, with un- 
answerable justice, Mr. Eliot denies Mil- 
ton.’ Part of the problem of the visual 
aspects of Milton’s poetry could be re- 
solved by Marcia Pointon’s study of 
Blake’s illustrations. She says that Blake’s 
‘The Temptation of Eve’ is one of his 
most dramatic illustrations, particularly in 
the Boston version, ‘in which the sky is 
darkened and the trunk of the tree is 
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covered with thorns. This latter feature, 
entirely a creation of Blake’s imagination, 
is peculiarly poignant when we recall 
that in Eden are: “Flours of all hue, and 
without Thorn the Rose” (Paradise Lost, 
IV), and that Christ, hanging on the tree 
to rescue mankind from the effects of Eve 
having eaten the fruits of this tree of Eden, 
wears a crown of thorns’. The interpreta- 
tion of Milton by an artist like Blake, who 
pethaps understood iconographic allusions 
of Paradise Lost better than anybody, bears 
out one’s feeling that Milton is often con- 
cerned not so much with visual particular- 
ity as with a ‘vision’ of heaven, earth and 
hell, symbolically evoked. 

_ As the author suggests in her Introduc- 
tion: “The history of book illustration is a 
somewhat neglected aspect of English art. 
Her own study is a welcome addition to 
the field; it is surprising that such a work 
has taken so long to emerge. Milton & 
English Art, well produced and lavishly 
illustrated, is a valuable piece of research 
which provides suggestive ‘leads’ into 
several different kinds of inquiry. 

MICHAEL D. WHEELER 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 


Joseph Stella. By rama B. Jarre. Harvard 
U.P. London: O.U.P. 1970 pp. 262. 
Ul. r14. £12. 

JosepH STELLA was one of those artists, like 

Camille Pissarro, Matthew Smith and 

Paul Signac, who play a vital role in dis- 

seminating ideas and forms which they 

themselves do not originate. Stella was 
born in Italy in 1877 and arrived in New 

York in 1896. He had already read Whit- 

man and Poe and his older brother An- 

tonio, a doctor, was already established in 
the city. Stella.returned to Europe for an 
extended stay between the years 1909 and 

1913. During this visit he met many of the 

most influential figures of the modern 

movement. He returned to New York 
where, with the exception of shorter visits 
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to Europe and the Bahamas, he lived until 
his death in 1946. 

Stella’s art reflects many of the more im- 
portant movements of his time, veering 
from the Futurism of his compatriots in 
Europe to.the internationalism of the Sur- 
realist movement. There are also refer- 
ences to the U.S.A.’s own Ash-can school. 
Werner Haftman has suggested that it was 
Stella who, after his visit to Europe, intro- 
duced Futurism into the States; there is no 
reason to doubt this; he certainly knew the 
work of many of the artists of this move- 
ment and had a personal relationship with 
Severini. However, he did explicitly re- 
ject the destructive element which Futur- 
ism embodied. 

It is the Futurist impulse which provides 
the starting point for much of Stella’s best 
work; his Battle of Lights, Coney Island 
(1914-18) takes up some of ‘the optical 
ideas which Balla and Severini had ex- 
ploited earlier. Brooklyn Bridge (c. 1919) and 
polyptych New York Interpreted (1920-22) 
both employ a Cubo-Futurist idiom with, 
in the latter, what your reviewer takes to be 
references to the drawings of the Futurist 
architect Sant’ Elia. Stella seems to be able 
to bring to his subjects of the American 
scene something of the intensé and ambi- 
valent’ emotions which his position as an 
immigrant must have caused. These and 
his other work in the same vein of subject 
matter and style seem to me the best of a 
prolific and varied output; the more per- 
sonal subjects and the lineaments of Sur- 
realism and Primitivism which the artist, 
used to present them are less successful. 

Mrs. Jaffe’s book is the first major study 
on the work of Stella. On the whole she 
treats her material admirably! The book 
contains a well researched text of bio- 
graphical information and criticism, a 
section of Stella’s own writing (in the 
original Italian), a catalogue of his works 
and a full bibliography. In addition it is 
profusely illustrated, but with a single ex- 
ception in black and white ‘only. This 
presents real problems of developing an 
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individual understanding of some of the 
works, and there are no originals in this 
country. 

This is, however, a minor point. What 
Mrs. Jaffe has provided is a contribution, 
not only to our knowledge of the life and 
work of Stella himself, but also to our 
understanding of the artistic relationship 
between the U.S.A. and Europe in the 
years of development and consolidation in 
the modern movement. This book also 
provides an insight into the mechanics of 
the development of American art towards 
the ‘explosion’ of Abstract Expressionism 
during the 1940s. 

CHRISTOPHER BRIGHTON 
West Surrey College of Art and Design 


The Visual Arts, Taste and Criticism. By 
DAVID IRWIN. Blackie. 1969. pp. 200. 88 
plates + 2 coloured plates. 25s. 

Tuts BOOK is intended for students and the 

general reader as a guide to the critical 

appreciation of the Fine and the Applied 

Arts of the past two hundred years. The 


author admits that his slim volume ‘cannot’ © 


aim at completeness’ and thoughtfully he 
appends to each chapter a most useful list 
of specialist books for further study. 
Admiration for his modesty and for his 
courage in attempting so formidable a task 
in so few pages is cooled a few lines farther 
on, however, by his rash assertion that 
‘other books covering the same ground as 
this volume do not exist’—for indeed they 
do and the best of them are deservedly 
popular. The paperback reprint of the mas- 
sive Larousse Encyclopedia of Modern Art, for 
instance, costs little more than Dr. Irwin’s 
comparatively short study and, in dealing 
with the same period of history, covers 
very much more ground and has many 
more illustrations. If, in fact, none exist in 
so compact a format as Dr. Irwin’s, it may 
be that it has been felt that any attempt at 
so grand a theme on so small a scale could 
probably achieve only a very broad, and 
perhaps superficial, introductory survey. 


Nevertheless his book is attractively pro- 
duced, the photographs enhancing the page 
and illustrating the textual references 
neatly whilst the text itself, both as prose 
and as typography, is especially easy to 
read. The author’s similes are memorably 
apt: an Art Nouveau ink-stand, for ex~ 
ample, is ‘. . . shaped like seething lava’ and 
a Warner Platner wire and glass coffee- 
table is ‘supported on a base which curves 
outwards like an opening s2a-anemone’, a 
description justified by the excellent photo- 
graph reproduced immediately below. 

Unfortunately by the final pages some 
readers will have the impression that the 
author may have had too little time in 
which to find a suitable approach to the 
special problems of this kird of book and 
that in attempting to say so much in each 
chapter his scheme seems close to an antho- 
logy of essays rewritten and lectures writ- 
ten-up. This would be an unfair assump- 
tion, although here and there matter not 
strictly relevant is included which only a 
much larger volume should accommodate, 
whilst the swift flow of explanation and 
description in the early pages of each chap- 
ter is so often impeded later by a flotsam 
of parochial asides. 

The chapter “The Machine Age’, for in- 
stance, opens with a sound, concise chrono- 
logy of attitudes to Industzial Design and 
with a clear exposition of the principles of 
the machine aesthetic. The chapter goes on 
to relate these ideas to the Fine Arts, but only 
intermsofLéger’s subject-matter, Paolozzi’s 
use of junk metal and Tinguely’s kinetic 
sculpture. And whilst he has a brief passage 
here on the Futurists, he has no room to 
spare for the machine-precision techniques 
of the Hard Edge abstract painters and the 
revolutionary possibilities suggested by 
mass-produced ‘Multiples’. This chapter is 
followed by ‘Materials’, which begins 
with taut descriptions of the effects of 
different materials on Applied Art forms, 
only to slacken when it discusses Gabo’s 
plexiglass sculptures, Nevelson’s Black 
Wall and the collages and assemblages of 
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various painters. It is from here, half-way 
through the. book, that the Fine Art his- 
torian takes over. A chapter on ‘The 
Painter’s Vision’ is succeeded by ‘Art in its 
Surroundings’ which, though helpful on 
the display of Fine Art in museums, surely 
suggests a useful companion piece on the 
urban display of many Applied Arts, on 
street-furniture and on town-planning: 
“The Surroundings as Art’, perhaps? Then 
‘Fine versus Applied Art’ (which surely be- 
longed to the Introduction) leads on to 
‘The Artist’s Role’ (but not that of the 
Designer) and to ‘Critics and Other In- 
fluences’, the critics discussed being only 
those concerned with painting and sculp- 
ture whilst the influences examined are 
those which spread from the patronage and 
promotion of the visual arts by public and 
commercial bodies. 

If only Dr. Irwin had been asked to 
“write upon the theme of his book to the 
length his scholarship and wide range of 
interests both require and merit! 

PETER OWEN 
Croydon College of Art 


Meaning in the Arts. By LOUIS ARNAUD 
REID. Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 
George Allen & Unwin. 1969. pp. 317. 
65s. 

Two oF the more attractive features of this 
book are the evidence of the sensitive and 
wide-ranging sympathies of the author, 
and the application of a general aesthetic 
theory to particularly testing cases. Ex- 
amples of this latter point are the detailed 
discussions of the relative merits of the 
author’s own views over against expres- 
sion theories within the context of both 
music and abstract art. The book is rich 
in themes, but interesting as many of these 
are I shall restrict myself to the main argu- 
ment as I understand it. 

One central argument of the book is 
negative: it is not the case that what is 
distinctive of a work of art is that it is ex- 
pressive of certain emotions. Rather it is 


the case that a work of art is something 
which has aesthetic meaning. The key 
point in Professor Arnaud Reid’s account 
here is that such meaning is ‘embodied 
meaning’. The sense of the expression 
‘embodied meaning’ is then outlined in the 
following way. If we ask of a work of art: 
“What is its meaning?’ we are in severe 
danger of making some kind of mistake. 
The risk is that we shall assume that ‘the 
meaning’ of a work of art can be stated in 
terms other than the work of art itself. 
Such would be respectively true if we were 
to ask for the meaning of a sentence or the 
meaning of a Morse signal, but it is not 
true, it is argued, of the meaning of a work 
of art. There is, it is claimed ‘an internality 
of relationship between content and form 
which is not found in the other types of 
expression or “embodiment”? (p. 77). 
Hence the meaning of the work of art is 
uniquely embodied in the work of art, and ` 
is neither separable from it, nor translatable 
into other terms. 

Although this raises epistemological 
problems, it does avoid the forms of. 
reductionism which insist that the signifi- 
cance of a work of art is purely affective. It 
does, too, have the implication that to 
understand the aesthetic meaning ofa work 
of art is to know something. This knowing, 
the author argues, is intuitive, non-discur- 
sive knowing, and must, in some sense be 
knowledge ‘from the inside’ or on the basis 
of relevant experiences, i.e. knowledge ‘of’, 
rather than knowledge ‘that’. The author 
develops these views in a way analogous 
to procedures adopted in parallel contexts 
by a number of philosophers of religion, 
arguing, for example, the inadequacy of 
our language to give accounts of aesthetic 
meaning and implying that we must pro- 
ceed by a sort of via negativa till ‘we make 
a leap towards aesthetic illumination’ (p. 
34). 

hod from difficulties with some of the 
detailed exposition of the argument, there 
are some general problems arising from 
Reid’s central theme. In the first instance, 
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there is the unease which most philoso- 
phers feel in the case of a straightforward 
appeal to intuitive knowledge in so far as 
it does seem to deny what is for many a 
necessary criterion of knowledge, that it 
should be in principle public and com- 
municable. Reid is not unaware of this 
sort of reaction; but his reply to it is not as 
forceful as it might be, and this, I think, for 
two reasons. 

Initially he does not adequately clarify 
the relationship between claiming (1) that 
someone who is not artistically sensitive 
will be unable to ‘see’ the aesthetic meaning 
in a particular work of art; and (2) that ‘a 
philistine or an artistically raw person’ (cf. 
p. 225), however capable he may be as a 
philosopher, will not understand the 
philosophical account which is being given 
of ‘meaning in the arts’. The former posi- 
tion is prima facie plausible in a way that 
the latter is not: not least because there are 
few to whom all art forms are equally 
transparent. The latter is, furthermore, a 
much more complex and sophisticated 
claim than the former. If Professor Reid 
had established just what the relationship is 
between the two claims, as well as the 
differences between them, he might have 
seen more clearly the problems inherent 
in them, as well as perhaps being more 
acute in his defence of the former. 

In the second place, there is a marked 
‘absence in this context of discussion of 
potential disputes over aesthetic meaning. 
The account given of the intuitive nature 


of our knowledge here could lead the un- 
wary reader or expositor into assuming 
that to ‘those who have ears’ (and eyes), 
to the aesthetically sensitive, each work of 
art will have one clear unambiguous aes- 
thetic meaning embodied in it. This is by 
no means a self-justifying assumption. In- 
deed one’s own continuing experience of 
particular paintings, pieces of music, poems 
or novels, rebels against it, not to mention 
the differences and disagreements which 
may arise between aesthetically sensitive 
people. The trouble with an epistemology, 
whether in ethics, religion or aesthetics, 
which rests basically on intuitive, non- 
discursive knowledge is that it does not 
obviously account for the cases of dispute 
and disagreement which do arise. Such 
disputes are not always between the 
initiated and the uninitiated. 

There is, however, much more in the 
book than the statement of a general posi- 
tion and even those who disagree with the 
proposed aesthetic theory should profit 
from the chapters in which the detail of its 
application is worked out. Particularly in- 
teresting, and important, is the question 
raised in the last two chapters of the place 
of the arts in education. Professor Reid 
argues, right I believe, that there may well 
be a connexion between the influence of 
‘expressive’ aesthetic theories, and the dis- 
regard of the importance cf the arts at all 
stages of educational practice. 

STEWART R. SUTHERLAND 
University of Stirling 
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